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ADVERTISEMENT. 



II tbilowing reprint of Mr, Cjimpbell's Essay on English Poetry, and 
Prelatory Notices of the principal English Poets, has bcun made to 
supply a. want which many have felt of a pocket edition of the work 
without the Sperimens, The Essay and Notices are complete in them- 
selves, and the real value of the work may be said to consist, not in the 
selection of eitracta, which, from a desire not to give the same specimens 
aa Ellis or Ileadley had given, is often defective and unjust, but in the 
beautiful discriminating character of the criticisms, and the wider feeling 
which the work evinces for poetry in its enlan;ed sense than is to be 
found in any other body of criticism in the English hinguage. No 
•yrk indeed of any imjiortance on our literary hbtory has been written 
J they were published without commendatory references lo them. 
tuy have been appealed to by Lord Byron, appluudtngiy quoted by 
K Walter Scott, and frequently cited and refejrcii to by Mr. Hallam. 
r the notes distinguished throughout by brackets the present 
Iflitor is responsible, to whom, with Mr. CampbcU'a express approval, 
on of the second edition was intrusti'd. Various inaccuracies 
(the former editions have been removed in this — some silently, for it 
fnld have burdened the book with useless matter lo have retained them 
It, and pointed them out in a note — while others, cnlangled in 
piougbt, have been allowed to stand, but not without notes lo slop 
t perpetuity of the error. Mr. Campbell is not properly chargeable 
I many of the inaccuracies in dates and mere minutice discovered 
cheijvrotc; some, may be laid to the ei cursive nature of histask, 
and others to the imperfect information of the period. 

The first edition of Mr. Campbell's work appeared in IS19, in 7 vols, 
., and the second in 1841, in one thick volume fivo. 
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LESSAY on ENGLISH POETRY. 



PART I. 



^K influence of the Norman Conquest upon the laiigua^ of 

England was like that of a great inundation, which at first buries 
the face of the landscape under ita waters, but which, at kst sub- 
siding, leaves behind it the elements of new beauty and fertility. 
Its first effect was to degrade the Anglo-Saxon tongue to the 
exclusive use of the inferior orders ; and by the transference of 
estates, ecclesiastical benefices, and civil dignities, to Norman 
possessors, to give the French language, which had b^un to 
prevail at court from the time of Edward the Confessor, a more 
complete predominance among the higher classes of society. The 
native gentry of England were either driven into exile, or 
depressed into a state of dependence on their conqueror which 
habituated them to apeak his language. On the other hand, we 
received from the Normans the first germs of romantic poetry ; 
and our language was ultimately indebted to them for a wealth 
and compass of expression which it probably would not have 

The Anglo-Saxon, however, was not lost, though it was super- 
seded by French, and disappeared as the language of superior 
life and of public business. "It is found written in prose at the 
end of Stephen's reign, nearly a century after the Conquest ; and 
the ' Sasoo Chronicle," which thus exhibits it,* contains even a 

" [As tie Saion Cbronicle relates the death of Slcphcn. it must have 
been written after Ihut event. — Ellis, Early Eng. Foets, vol. i. p. 60, nnd 
vol. ui-p. 404, ed. 1801. 

What is catBTHonly cslled the ' Saxon Chronicle' is continuud lo Ihe dcBlh 

of Stephen, in 1 1 54, and in thH same langunge, thoogh with Eomc loss of its 

— '--y. Besides lUe neglect of several grammatical rules, French words 

and then obtrude themselvta, but BOtveTjfteiVMiiVX^.va'CQeXBJSEi'^ 

" Cfiromcle.— HiUIam, Lit. EUl., vol. \. p. &3.^ 
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fiagment of verse, professed to have been composed by au indi- 
vidual who had seen William the Conqueror, To ds upon any 
precise time when the national speech can be said to have ceased 
to be Sason, and begun to be English, is pronounced by Dr. 
Johnson to be impossible.* It is undoubtedly difRcult, if it be 
possible, from the gradually progressive nature of language, as 
well as from the doubt, with regard to dates, which hangs over 
the small number of specimens oF the early tongue which we 
possess. Mr. Ellis fixes upon a period of about forty years, pre- 
ceding the accession of Henry III., from 1180 to 1216, during 
which he conceives modern English to have been formed. f The 
opinions of Mr. Ellis, which are always delivered witii candour, 
and almost always founded on intelligent views, are not to be 
lightly treated ; and I hope I shall not appear to be either cap- 
tious or inconsiderate in disputing them. But it seems to me 
that he rather arbitrarily defines the number of years which fie 
supposes to have elapsed in the formation of our language, when 
he assigns forty years for thai formation. He afterwards speaks 
of the vulgar English having sitddenli/ superseded the pure and 
legitimate Saxon. J Now, if the supposeil period could be fixed 
with any d^^ree of accuracy to thirty or forty years, one might 
the question whether a transmutation occupying so much 



Introduction to Johnson's Dictionary. [Nor can it be expected, from 
the nature of things gradnttUy changing, that iinj lime canbensaigneii when 

Saxon may be said to ceaae, and the Engliih to commence Total 

and sudden tmnsformations of a langiuge seldom Imppen. 

About the year 1I5D the Saxon l)cgaja to take a, form in ffhich the 
beginning of the present English may be plainly diEcovered: this change 
seeaiB not to have heco the dfet of the Nonnan Conquest, for very few 
French words are found to have been introdaced in the first hundred years 
aCIrr il ; the iangoage mnsl thecefore have been altered by canses like those 
which, QotwitlistBDdiug the care of writers and societies insdtated to obviate 
them, are even now daily making innovations in every living language. — 
Johnson.] 

+ [It is only jnstioe to Mr. Ellis to give his dale correctly, 1185. " We 
may fairly infer," Mr. Ellis writes, ■■ ihni the Sbioq language and literatnra 
hegan lo be mixed with the Norman about 1165; and that in 12ie the 
change may be considered ns eumplele."] 

' X " "^he most striking peculiarity id the establishment of our vulgar 
^ iglish is. ^lot it seems to have very saddenly superseded the pure and 
legitimate Saxon, from which its elements were principally derived, instead 
"becoming ils successor, as generally has been supposed, by a slow and 
.wraptiWe pnwess." — Ellis, Specimtim of Earl'j Bigluft Foidry, vol. iii. 
\04. Coac/mnm. 
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I.] FORMATION OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 3 

le couliJ, with propriety or otherwise, bo called a suiicien one ; 
but when we find that there are do sufficient data for lixiug its 
boundaries even to fifty years, the idea of a suddeu transition in 
the language becomes iuadmissible. 

The mixture of our literature and language with the Norman, 
or, ia other words, the formation of English, commenced, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bllie, in 1180 [5]. At that period he calculates 
that Lajamon, the first translator from Frencii into llie native 
tongue, finished Ids version of Wace's ' Brut.' Thb translation, 
however, he pronounces to be still unmixed, though barbarous 
Saxon.* It is certainly not very easy to conceive how the 
sudden and distinct formation of English can be said to have 
commenced with unmixed Sason ; but Sir. Ellis poKsibly 
meaut the period of Ijiyamon's work to be the date ctfier, and 
not at, which the change may be uQiIerstood to have begun. Yet, 
while he pronounces Layamon's language unmixed Saxon, he 
considers it to be such a sort of Saxoii as required but the substi- 
tution of a few Frencli for Sason words to become Eugiisli.t 
Nothing more, ia Mr. Ellis's opinion, was Deuetisary to change 
the old into the new native tongue, and to produce an exact 
resemblance between the Saxon of the twelfth century and the 
English of the thirteenth ; early in which century, according to 
Mr. Ellis, the new language was fully formed, or, as he after- 
wards more cautiously e>:presses himself, was " in its Jar advanced 
ttate" The reader will please to recollect, that the two main 
circumstances in the change of Anglo-Saxon into English are 
the adoption of French words, and the suppression of the inflec- 

• [Mr. Ellis (p. 73) Buys, "verv bnrbarons Sa»on." "So liitit," sajs 
Sir Walter Scolt in his Keview of Mr. Ellis's SpeciToens, " ware the Saxou 
and Narmiut languages calculsted to amalgamate, that, thongh Lnyuuou 
wrote in the reiga of Uenr; IL, his lan^age ia almost pure Ssxon ; and 
hence it is probable, that, if the mixed language now called English at all 
existed, it was deemed as yet luiGt for cumpoBitim, and only used as a pie- 
bald Jargon fiir can-fing oa the iadiqieQEable inlereourse betwixt the Anglo- 
Saxons and NonnaaB. In proceBS of time, however, the dialect so mndi 
deepieed made ita wa7 into the Herviee of the poets, and seems Id have 
superseded the use of the Saxon, although the I'reDch, being the conrt lan- 
Ruage, continued to maiataiu its ground till a later period." — JUisv. Pr. 
Woria, vol. xvii. p. 8.] 

t [It seenis reafoimble to infer that Layamon's work was compo^d at 
or very pear the period when the Saxons and NonoBii6\n tins wnB«.r^\ii^wi 
to nniie inio oae nation, and lo adopt a Mmmiso \MigQa%B.— ^?ffiv%, """A. \' 
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exhibits a language needing only a few French words to be con- 
vertible into English, the Anglo-Sason must have made some 
progress before Layamon's time to ati English fomi. Whether 
that progress was made gradually or suddenly, we have not suffi- 
cient specimens of the language, anterior to Layamon, to deter- 
mine. But that the change was not sudden, but gradual, I con- 
ceive, is much more probably to be presumed.* 

Layamon, however, whether we call him Saxon or English, 
certainly exhibits a dawn of English. And when did this 
dawn appear? Mr. Ellis computes that it was in 1180 [5], 
placing it thus late because Wnce took a great many years to 
translate his ' Brut ' from Geoffrey of Monmouth ; and because 
Layamon, who translated that 'Brut,' was probably twenty-five 
years engaged in the task.! But this is attempting to be precise 

• IfLayamoQ'a wort was finished in 11 80 [11 85], the verses in the 'Saion 
Chronicle,' on the desthof William the CoDqneror. said to be written hj one 
who had seen that ntousrch, cannot be considered as a specimen of the lan- 
gnage immediately anterior to Lajamoo. Bnl St. Godiic is said lo huve 
died in 1170, and the verses ascribed to him might have been written at b 
time neflrlj preceding Layaman's work. Of St. Godric's verses a very few 
■ may be compared with a few of Layamon's. 

Sainte Marie Christie's bur ! 

Maiden's clenhod, Madere's finr I 

Dillie mine sinnen, rii in mine mod. 

Bring me to wimie with self^ God. 
la Eiiglith. Saint Mary, Christ's bower-^Maiden's pnriQ', Motherhood's 
PBower — Destroy my sin, reign in my mood (or mind) — Brmg me to dwell 
■Vilh the very God. 



And of alle than tbllie 
The wun«den iher on folde. 
Was thistea londes folk 
LeoUene henUest itald; 
And alswa the wimmen 
Wniiliche on heowen. 
"wliiiJi. And of all the folk tbat dwelt 
f'flie haaiomeal (people told) ; and also the wo 

Here are fbur lines of St. Godric, in all probflbilitj earlier than Laya- 
mon's ; and yet does the English reader find Layamon at all more inlelli- 
^ble, or does be seem to ma^e anything like a sudden transillDn to English 
as the poetical eneeessor of St. Godric ? 

f- rWaee flnisbitd his translation in 1 15S, ntler, Mr, Ellis supposes, thirty 
■•s/s labour: Layamoa, be assumes, was the same period, finishing it in 
W; '■ perhaps," be says, "the earliest dale ttiat cna \« Bii\s^ti\Bi.'-.'' — 
'* pfSarli/ Suglish Toetry, toI. i. pp. "5-6. 
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in dates where there i^ do ground for precision. It is quite as 
easf to suppose that the English translator finished his work iu 
ten as in twenty years ; bo that the change from Saxun to English 
would commence in 1263 [1165?], and thus tlie forty years' 
Bxodus of our language, supposing it bounded to 1216, would 
est«nil to half a century. So difficult is it to 6x any definite 
period for tlte commencing foroiatiou of English, It is easy to 
speak of a child being born at an express time ; but the birth- 
epoclis of languages are not to be registered with the same pre- 
cision and iaeility.* Again, as to the end of Mr. Ellis's period : 
it is inferred by him tliat the formation of the language was 
either completed or far advanced in 1216, from the facility of 
ifayming displayed in lUibert of Gloucester,"^ and in pieces 
belonging to the middle of the thirteenth century, or perhaps to 
an earlier date. I own that, to me, this theorizing by conjecture 
seems like stepping in quicksand. Robert of Gloucester wrote 
iu 1280;} and surely his rhyming with facihty tlixn does not 

" Layamon'B age," eaja Mr. Hnllani, " is nncertBio ; it most have beeo 
after 1195, when tbe origiaal poem wai ccmpleled, and cim bardlj be placed 
belotr lliOO. His language ii accanoted rather Anglo-Saxon than English." 
lit. Hint. vol. i. p. 59. Since the former editions of this Essay Layamon 
bas been printed by the Society of Antiquaries of London, under the able 
sBperinteudence of Sir F. Mad^n. j 

• [Nothing can be more difficult, escept by an arbitrary line, than ta de- 
termine the commeiieement of the English lanenage. When we compare 
the earliest Englieh of the thirteenth ceDtory with the Anglo-Saxon of the 



it sboolii pass for a separate I 
guaee, rallier than a modification or simplification of the former. We muEt 
con^rm, however, to usage, and say that the Anglo-Saxon vas converted 



into English — Ist, by contracting or otherwise modifying the proi 
and orthography of words ; indly, by omitting many inflections, especinlly 
«f the nouns, and conseqnently making marc use of arliclCE and auxiliaries; 
Srdljr, by the introduction of French derivatives; *thly, by using leas in- 
Tersioa and ellipsis, especially in poetry. Of these, the second alone 1 think 
can be considered assnXcient to describe a new form of language; and tliis 
was brought about so gradually, that ve are not reliered from much of 
OUT difficulty — whether some compositions shall pass for the lati^it oS- 
spricg of the mother, or the earlieec fruits of the daughter's fertility. It is 
aproof of this difficulty, that the best masters of our andenl language have 
lately introduced the word Sinni-Saxini, which is to cover everything frvm 
1150 to 1250.— Hallam, Lit. Ili»t.,yoi. i. p. 57.1 

t [Robert of Gloucester, who is placed by Ihe critics in the thirteenth 
century, seems to have used a lund of intermediate diction, neither Saxon nor 
English ; in his work, therefore, we see the traasition exhibited. — JohllBOo.] 

I [As Robert of Gloucester alludes to the canouisatiou of St. Louis iu IS97, 
it is obvious, however much he wrote before, he wus writing after tliat 
event 3ee Sir F. iluddeo's Haixluk, p. \iii.') 
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! ihe Engliah lan^age to have been fully formed in 1216. 
But we have pieces, it seems, which are siippased to have been 
written early in the thirteenth century. To give any support to 

I Mr. Ellis's theory, such pieces miiat be proved to have been pro- 
ceed very early in the thirteenth century. Their coming; 
hwartls the middle of it, and showing fecility of rhyming at that 
■te date, will prove little or nothing. 
I But of these poetical fri^ments supposed to commerce either 
Hth or early in the thirteenth century, our antiquaries afford us 
Ktes which, though ciflen confidently pronounced, are really 
pnly conjectural ; and in fixing those conjectural dates, they are 
by no means agreed. Warton speaks of this and that article 
being certainly not later than the reign of Kichard I. ; but he 
takes no pains to authenticate what he affirms. He pronounces 

Rs love-song, ' Blow, nortliern wind, blow, blow, blow !' to be 
old as the year 1200.* Mr. EIIU puts it off only to aljout 
If a century later. Ilickes places the ' Land of Cokayne ' 
It after the Conquest, Mr. Warton would place it before the 
viOnquest, if he were not deterred by the appearance of a few 
Norman words, and by the learned authority of Hickes.f Laya- 
nion would thus be superscdeil, as quite a modern. The truth 
is, respecting the ' Land of Cokayne,' that we are left in total 
astonishment at the circumstance of men, so well informed as 
Hickes and Warton, placing it either before or immediately after 
the Conquest, as its langua^ is comparatively modern. It eon- 
tains allusions to pinnacles in buildings, which were not intro- 
duced till the reign of Henry III. J Mr. Ellis is not so rash as 
^^^.to place that production, whicii Hickea and Warton removed to 
^^^biear the Conquest, earlier than the thirteenth century; and I 

^^^^F * [WartoD says, " befiire or about," wbioh is lux eDough. — Price's Warlon, 
^^B>ol, I. p. 2S, ed. I821.J 

, f [It is not of the ' Land of Cokayne' that Warton says this, but of a 

religious or moral ode, consisting of one hundred and niuEij-one stanzas. — 
Price's fVartoH, vol. i. p. 7. Of Ihe " Land of Cokayue ' he has said that it 
ilire, which clearly eiempUBea the Saxon adultcrsied by the Norman, 
ifts evidently written soon after the Couquesl, »t leatt soon atYnr the 
of Henry 11.— p. 9. Mr. Price (p. 7> follows Mr, Campbell in the 3^ 
•nkl attach tti thii verse quoted in the first section of Warton, which is, 
..j-s, very arbitrary and uocertain.] 

I [So says Gray (o Mason ( IVorht by Mltford. vol. iii. p. 305) ; l)ut this 
arour'ing to settle a potDl bj a qaestionable dale — one uncerlsiDty by 
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believe it may be placed even late in that century. In short, 
wliere shall we fix upon the first poem that ia decidedly English ? 
and how shall we ascertain its date to a certainty within any 
moderate number of years ? Instead of supposing the period of 
the formation of English to commence at 1180 [II80?], and to 
end at 1216, we might, without viuleGce to any known feet, ex- 
tend it back to general years earlier, and bring it down to a great 
many years later. In the fair idea of English, we surely, in 
general, understand a considerable mixture of French words.* 
Now, whatever may have been done in the twelfth century, with 
regard to that change from Saxon to English which consists in 
the extinction of Saxon granimatical inflections, it is plain that 
the otiier characteristic of English, viz. its Gallicism, was only 
beginning in the tiiirteeuth century. The English language 
could not be said to be saturated with French till the days of 
Chaucer, (', e. it did not, till his time, receive all the French 
words which it was capable of retaining. Mr. Ellis nevertheless 
tells us that the vulgar English, not gradually, but suddenly, 
superseded the legitimate Saxon. When thb sudden succession 
precisely began, it seems to be as diDicult to ascertain, as when 
it ended. The sudden transition, by Mr. Ellis's own theory, 
occupied about forty years; and, to all appearance, that term 
might be lengthened, with respect to its commencement and 
continuance, to fourscore years at least. 

The Saxon language, we are told, had ceased to be poetically 
cultivated for some time previous to tlie Conquest. This might 
be the case with regard to lofty elForls of composition ; but lu- 
gulphus, the secretary of William tlie Conqueror, speaks of the 
popular ballads of the English, in praise of their heroes, which 
were sung about the streets ; and William of Malmabury, in the 
twelfth century, continues to make mention of them.'l' The pre- 
tensions of these ballads to the name of poetry we are unhappily, 
from the loss of them, miable to estimate. For a long time afler 
the Conquest, the native minstrelsy, though it probably was never 



• [In comparing Robert of Glanccsler with Lajanmn, a native 



ofthtf 



eonnly, and a ■writer on the earae subjEct, it will appear that a great qnsnlity 
of French had flowed into lie language since Uie loss of NormaDily. — 
"'jUlam, Lit. Hist., vol. i. p. 61.] 
T| William of Ma!io6bury drew much of hie information iWim those Sanon 
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altogether estiocl, may be supposed to have sunk to the lowest 
ebb. No }iuinaD pursuit is more sensible than poetry to national 
pride or mortification ; and a race of peasaots, like the Saxons, 
struggling for bare subsbtence, untler all the dependence, and 
without the protection, of the feudal system, were in a state the 
moat ungenial to feelings of poetical enthusiasm. For more than 
one century after the Conquest, as we are informed, an English- 
man was a term of contempt. So much bos time altered the 
aasociatioBs attached to a name, which we should now employ as 
the first appeal to the pride or intrepidity of those who bear it. 
By degrees, however, the Norman aiid native races b^;an to 
coalesce, and their patriotism and political interests to be idenii- 
fied. The crown and aristocracy having become during their 
struggles, to a certain degree, candidates for the favour of the 
people, and rivals in affording them protection, free burglia and 
chartered corporations were increased, and commerce and social 
intercourse began to quicken. Mr. Ellis alludes to au Anglo- 
Norman jargon having been spoken in commercial inlercourse, 
from which he conceives our synonymes to have been derived. 
That individuals, imperfectly understanding each other, might 
accidentally speak a broken jargon, may be easily conceived ; 
but that such a lingua Franca was ever the distinct dialect, even 
of a mercantile class, Mr. Ellis proves neither by specimens nor 
historical evidence. The synonymes in out language may cer- 
tainly be accounted for by the gradual entrance of French words, 
without supposing an intermediate jargon. The national speech, 
it is true, received a vost influx of French words ; but it received 
tiiem by degrees, and subdued them, as they came in, to its own 
idioms and grammar. ^ 

Yet, difficult as it may be to pronounce precisely when Saxun 
can l>e said to have ceased and English to have begun, it must 
be supposed that the progress and improvement of the national 
speech was most considerable at those epochs which tended to 
restore the importance of the people, The hypothesis of a 
sudden transmutation of Saxon into English appears, on the 
whole, not to be distinctly made out. At the same time, some 
public events might be highly favourable to the progress and 
cultivation of the language. Of those events, the establishment 
X ■Biiiiiicipal gvvernmeala and of elective magistrates in tliu 
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must have be«n veiy imporfaDt, as Ibey furnished mate- 
Tlals and incentives for dailf diacussioa and popular eloquence. 
As property and security increased among the people, we may 
alao suppose the native minstrelsy to have revived. The min- 
strels, or those who wrote for them, translated or imitated 
Norman romances ; and, in so doing, enriched the language with 
many new words, which they borrowed from the originals, either 
from want of corresponding terms in their own vocabulary, or 
from the words appearing to be more agreeable. Thus, in a 
general view, we may say that, amidst the early growth of her 
commerce, literature, and civilization, England acquired the 
new form of her language, which was destined to carry to the 
ends of the earth the blessings from which it sprang. 

In the formation of Euglish from its Sason and Norman ma- 
terials, the genius of the native tongue might be said to prevail, 
as it subdued to Sason grammar and construction the numerous 
French words which found their way into t!te language." But 
it was otherwise with respect to our poetry — in which, after the 
Conquest, the Norman Muse must be regarded as the earliest 
preceptress of our own, Mr. Tyrwhitt has even said, and his 
opinion seems to be generally adopted, that we are indebted for 
the use of rhyme, and for all the forms of our versification, 
entirely to tlie Normans.t Whatever might be the case with 



t It IB likely that the Nornmns would have tnught ns the use of rhjrae 
and their own metres, whether these had been known or not lo the Anglo- 
Sbzoue before the Conquest. But respecting Mr, TjrwhJK's position that 
■we owe all our forms of verse and the use of rbvine eotirelj lo the Nor- 
mans, I tnist the reader will pardon me for introdncing a mere doubt on a 
■nhject which cannot be interesting to mnnj. With respect to rhyme, I 
might lay some stress on the authority of Mr. Torner, who, in his 'liistory 
of the ADclo-Saxons,' says that the Anglo-Saxon versification piissesGed 
occauoniLl Ayme ; bat as be admits that rhyme formed no part of its con- 
stitaent character, fbr fear of assuuiing too mnch, lut it be admitted thai we 
have no extant spL-cimeDs of rhyme in our language bafbre thi^ ConqucEt. 
One Btanza of a ballad shall inileed be mentioned, as an exception to this, 
which may be admitted or rejected at the reader's pleasure. In the mean 
time let it be recollected, that, if «« have not rhyme in the venutcnlar vene, 
— "ave examples of it in the poetry of the Auglo-Saxon churchmen— abun- 
« of it in Bedt't nad Boniface's Latiu verses. We meet also, in the 
twriters, with Una which resemble modeiuvetse vaftievt 'sQiSimE.'wi'i. 
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forms of veraification, t}ie chief employment of our 
earliest ver^iiiers certainly vas to tranaptunt the fictions of tlie 
Norman school, and to naturalise them in our language. 

CTisidering that structure not ns classical hut Bccentua! 
eiample, these verses : — 
" Qmuido Cbristns Dens roster 
Natus est ei Virgine — " 
Woh go preftisely in the same cadenM with such modern trochaica fl 
" Wonld you hear how once repining 
Great Eliza caplive lay." 
e hHTe many such lines as these : — 
" Vt floreas cnm domino 
Id sempiicrno solio 
ijaa Marlyres in cuneo," ic. — 
rhich Bow eiactly like the lines in ' L' Allegro :' — 

n nymph, sweet Liberty. 



[llOBe lAtin lines are, in fact, a prototype of our own eight syllable iambic, 
gulac that rhyme and sncb metres as the above, which are geuprally 
,_. , 1 to have come into the otbcr modern langnagea tram the Latia 
rhymes of the chnrch, sbnuJd not have found tbetr way &oid thence into tlie 
Anglo-Saxon vernttcnlar verse. But they certainly did not, we shall be told; 
for tbere is no appearance of Ibem in the specimens of Anglo-Saxon verse 
before the ConqnesI- Of such specimeuB, however, it is not pretended (hat 
ire have BDything like a full or regular series. On the contrary, many 
Saxon liallada, which have been alluded to by Anglo-Norman writers as of 
considerable antiquity, have been lost with the very names of their com- 
posers. And from a few articles saved in such a wreck, can we pronounce 
_ confidently on the whole contents of the cargo? TImj following soiitary 



nen Ely, 



Rowelh CniM 



the land, 
thes Muuiches sang." 
Merry sang the Monks in Ely, 
When Canute King was sailing by: 
Bow. yc knights, near the land. 
And let us hvar these Monks' song." 

There is gomethiog very like rhyme in the Anglo-Saxon stania. I have 

no doubt that Canute heard the monks singing Latin rhymeij and I have 

wme sDEplcion that he finished his Saxon ballad in rhyme also. Tliomas of | 

•rho knew the whole song, translates his specimen of it in Latin 11 

', whelber by acciileni or design, rhymt! to each other. The genius of I 
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The most liberal patronage was afforded to Norman min- 
strelsy in England by the first kings of the new dynasty. This 
encouragement, and the consequent cultivation of the northern 
dialect of French, gave it so much the superiority over the 
southern or troubadour dialect, that the French language, ac- 
cording to the acknowledgment of its best informed antiquaries, 
received from England and Normandy the first of its works 
which deserve to be cited. The Norman trouveurs, it is allowed, 
were more eminent narrafive poets than the Provencal trouba- 
dours. No people had a better right to be the founders of chi- 
valrous poetry than tlie Normans. They were the moat energelic 
generation of modern men. Their leader, by the conquest of 
England in the eleventh century, consolidated the feudal system 
Bpon a broader basis than it ever had before poasessal. Before 
Ptte end of the eame century, chivalry rose to its full growth as 
tt inatitution, by the circumstance of martial zeal being enlisted 
Hier the banners of superstition. The crusades, though they 
iunly did not give birth to jousts and tournaments, must have 
Inparted to them a new spirit and interest, as the preparatory 
a consecrated warfare. And those spectacles con- 
liBlituted a source of description to the romancers, to which no 
exact counterpart is to be found in the heroic poetry of antiquity. 
But the growth of what may properly be called romantic poetry 
was not instantaneous after the Conquest ; and it was not till 
" English Richard ploughed the deep " that the crusaders seem 
to have found a place among the heroes of romance. Till the 
middle of the twelfth century, or possibly later, no work of pro- 
bJess^d fiction, or bearing any semblance to epic fable, can be 
" 1 Norman verse — nothing but songs, satires, chronicles, 
r didactic works, to all of which, however, the name of Ko- 

Ibe BDcient Angto-SsKOQ poetrr. Mr. Tamer observes, vas oiiEcure, peri- 

phrastical, and elliptical ; but, nocording to that writer's conjecturt', a new 

and humble but perspicuous atyte of poelty was introduced at a Inter time 

in (be tbape of tbe narrative lallad. In tins plainer ety\e we may conceive 

"■" ■ pOBBibility of rhyme hRving found s. pince ; becflnee the verse would 

1 in need of that omameni lo diBliagnish it from proae, more than in the 

Optical und inverCed manner. With regard lo our ssapieslic measure, or 

Me-time verse, Or. Percy has shown that its rudiments can be traced lo 

kidic poetry. II U oflen found very disticat in Lanalande; and that 

'-'"^ of verse, at least, I conceive, is not neoessarilj' to t>e reCerred to a. 
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!, derived from the Roman descent of the French tougue, 
was applied in the early and wide acceptation of the word. To 
these succeeded the genuine metrical romance, which, though 
often rhapsodical and desultory, had still invention, ingenuity, 
and design, suificient to distinguish it from the dry and dreary 
chronicle. The reign of French metrical romance may be 
chiefly assigned to the latter part of the twelfth, and the whole 
of the thirteenth century ; that of English metrical romance to 
the latter part of the thirteenth, and the whole of the fourteenth' 
century. Those ages of chivalrous song were, in tlie mean time, 
fraught with events which, while they undermined the feudal 
system, gradually prepared the way for the decline of chivalry 
itself. Literature and science were commencing, and even in 
the improvement of the mechanical skill employed to heighten 
chivalrous or superstitious magnificence, the seeds of arts, in- 
dustry, and plebeian independence were unconsciously sown. 
One invention, that of gunpowder, is eminently marked out as 
the cause of the extinction of chivalry ; but even if that inven- 
tion had not taken place, it may well be conjectured that the 
contrivance of other means of missile destruction in war, and the 
improvement of tactics, would have narrowed that scope for the 
prominence of individual prowess which was necessary for the 
chivalrous character, and that the progress of civilisation must 
have ultimately levelled its romantic consequence. But to an- 
ticipate the remote etTects of such causes, if scarcely within the 
ken of philosophy, was still le.ss within the reach of poetry. 
Chivalry was still in all its glory, and to the eye of the poet 
appeared as likely as ever to be immortal. Tlie progress of 
civilisation even ministered to its external importance. The 
early arts made chivalrous life, with all its pomp and ceremonies, 
e augnst and imposing, and more picturesque as a subject fur 
description. Literature, for a time, contributed to the same 
effect, by her jejune and febutous efforts at history, in which the 
athletic worthies of classical atory and of modern romance were 
gravely connected by an ideal genealogy .I Thus the dawn of 

ctice of translating French rhyming ramances into English 
er, continued down to the reign of Henry VII. 
ofMtmmaatb'B History, of which the modem opinion seems to 
not a ibrgery, but derived bom an &rmDCuaa atigioal, and 
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m pro vement smiled on the fabric which it was ultimately 
to destroy, as the morning' sun gilds and beautifiea those masses 
of frost-work which are to melt before its noonday heat. 

■ elements of romantic fiction have been tiaced up to 
s sources ; but neither the Scaldic, nor Saracenic, nor 
■ican theory of its orig^in can snfficiently account for all 
terials. Many of them are classical, and others derived 
;he Scriptures. The migrations of Science are difficult 
1 to be traced ; but Ficlion travels on still lighter wings, 
liters the seeds of her wild flowers imperceptibly over the 
till they surprise us by springing up with similarity in 
Ft^ons the most remotely divided.* There was a vague and 
unselecting love of the marvellous in romance, which sought for 
^^^^enture», like its knights errant, in every quarter where they 
^^^^BUd be found ; so that it is easier to admit of all the sources 
^^^^Bch are imputed to that species of fiction, than to limit our 
^^^^Pef to any one of them.-f 

the pBendo-Tnrpin's ' Lift 1/ Ckarlmague,' were the granil hiBtorical maga- 
■ines of the romancers.— Ellis's Mel. Bom., vol. i. p. 75. Popular Eongs 
about Arthur and Chsrlemague (or, a» lome vill have it, Charles Martel) 
were probobly the main sources of Turpin's forgery and of Gecffrej's 
Annorican tmok. Even tbe proverbial meudacity of the pEeado-Tnrpin 
muat haie been indebted far tbe leading blala In songs that were extant 
respecting CbarlGmBgae. TheEtrenm of fiction, baving thus spread itself in 
Ibose grand pnwe reservoini, afterwards flowed onl from thence again in the 
shape of verse, with a force renewed by aecnninlatioQ. Ooce more, as if 
destined to alternations, romance, after the fburteectli centnry, returned to 
the shape of prose, and in many instances made aud carried pretensions to 
the sober credibility of history. 

* [It is common Ihirness to Mr. Campbell to say tliat the late Mr. Price 
I has cited this passage as one distinguiiihaUe alike for its truth and its 

beauty, — that cetsblinhes tbe fact thut popular fiction is in its nature tradi- 
tive.— /(illrDj. to WarlonS Hisl., p. 93.] 

t [Various theories have been proposed for the purpose of explaining the 
oripu of romantic fiction. Percy contended for a Scandinavian, Wartou for 
an Arabian, and Leyden for an Armorican birth, to which Ellii inclined ; 
while some have supposed it to be of Proven; al, and olhers of Norman in- 
vention. If every argument bos not been exbaasled, every hypotbeus has. 
But all their syetems, as Sir Waller Scott says, seem to be inaccurate, in so 
they have been adopted exclnsively of each otber, and of tbe general 
iitioa- — that Ribles of a oature similar to the Romances of chivalry, 
modified according to manners and the state of society, must necessarily be 
Invented in every part of the world, for the same reason that grass gn — 

o the surface of the soil in every climate and in every couatrj.- — M 

W. Toi vi, p. J 74. "In reality," sajB SovrfM-j, " ■m-s&idvweEi& 

-itic tales are current among all savages ot ^laom-^i'i Vis* Mi-iW^ i 
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Normal) verse dwelt for a considerable time in the tedious his- 
toric Ht^Ie, before it reached the sluipe of amimag- fable ; and 
we find the earliest efforts of tlie Native Musa conliRed to traua- 
l&ling Normau verse, wliile it still retaitied its uninviting form 
~ the cbronicle. The first of the Norman poets, fniui whom 

■f verafier in the language is known to Iiave translated, was 
"Wace, a native of Jersej', born iti the reigu of Henry II.* In 
41>e year 1155 Wace finished his ' Brut d'Angleterre,' which is 
iVench version of Geofirey of Monmouth's • History of Great 
Iritain,* deduced from Brutus to Cadwallader, in 689. Laya- 
priest of Ernleye-upon- Severn, translated Wace's 'Me- 
trical" Chronicle' into the veree of the popular tongue; and, 
notwithstanding Mr. Eliis's date of II80 [1185 ?], may be sup- 
posed, with equal probability, to have produced his work within 
ten or fifteen years after the middle of the twelfth century. 
Layamon's tranalatiou may be considered as the earliest speci- 
men of metre in the native language posterior to the Conquest j 
except some liues in the ' Sason Chruuicle ' on tiie death of 
William 1., and a few religiuus rhymes, which, aecordiag to 
Matthew Paris, the Blessed Virgin was pleased to dictate to St. 
Godric, the hermit, near Durham ; unless we add to these the 
specimen of Sa.\on poetry published in the ' Archteologia' by 
Mr. Conybeare, who supposes tiiat composition to be posterior 
to the Conquest, and to be the last expiring voice of the Saxon 
Muse.'t Of the dialect of Layamon, Mr. Mitford, in his ' Har- 
mony of Languages,' observes that it has " all the appearance 
of a language thrown into confusion by the circumstances of 

BccouDt; fur muu bos his iatejlectaal a 

thesH things are the Iboil of his imagiuatiou 

wherever Uiecu n langutige and discourse of n 

ever there is mm. And in Einiiliu' stages of ci' 

the flotiuas of difterent people will bear a correepoiidioe reEemblonce, 

nolwillistaJii^g ^ difference of time and scene." — Frtf. to MorU 

d'Artlmr^ 

• [Ellis (p. 41) sajB Henry I., whom he profeEses to have Been. Warton 
(p. QT) says he was Mucaled at Caen, was coddd of Eayeux, and chaplain to 
UeM7 11.] 

t Two specimens of the ancient stale of tha langango — viz. the etauias ou 

tfrf Age, begiamaa " He may him sore adredeo," and the quotation from tbe 

— ihim, wbicb Vr. Joinsou placed, OQ the anthority of Hickcs, nearly 

•fie Conquest— are considered hy Mr.Tyr'nhUltobeo^alaterdite thnu 

od1» tniistaiioa. Tbeir langoage is cerlaiiAj d ^ — 
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I jCODae who spoke it. It is truly neither SaKon n 

' Mr. Ellis's opiniao of its being simple Saxon has been already 
noticed. So little agreed are the most ingenious speculative 

! men on the characteristics of style which they sha.ll entitle Saxon 
or English, We may, however, on the whole, consider the 
style of Layamon to be as nearly the inteimedjate state of 

I the old and new languages as can be found in any ancient spe- 
cimen: — something like the new insect stirring its wings before 
it has shaken off Ihe aurelia state, But of this work, or of any 

I specimen gupposed to be written in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, displaying a sudden transition {rom Saxon to 

' English, I am disposed to repeat my doubts. 

Without being over credulous about the antiquity of the 
* Lives of the Saints,' and the other fragments of the tliirteeiitb 
ventiuy, which Mr. Ellis places in ebrouulogical succession 
neKt to Layamon, we may allow that before the date of Robert 
of Gloucester, not only tlie legendary and devout style, but the 
amatory and satirical, had begun to be rudely cultivated in the 
language. It was customary in that age to make the niiuatrels 
sing devotional strains to the harp on Sundays, for the edifi- 
cation of the people, instead of the verses on gayer subjects 
which were sung at public enierlainments ; a circumstance 
which, while it indicates the usual care of the Catholic church 
to make use of every hold over the popular mind, discovers 

I also the fondness of the people for their poetry, and the attrac- 
tions wiiich it had already begun to assume. Of the satirical 
style 1 have already alluded to one example in the ' Land of 
Cokayne,' an allegorical satire on the luxury of the church, 
couched under the description of an imaginary paradise, in which 
the nuns are represented as houris, and the black and grey monks 
as their paramours. This piece ha^ humour, though not of the 
most delicate kind, and the language is easy and fluent, but it 

' [Mitford, J). ITIl. In the Specimen of Layamon, published by Mr. 
Ellis, not a Galiicism is to be fuund, nor even a NormsD term ; aod so far 
ftnm. exhibiting auy " appeanmce of a language thrown into cooruRioD by 
the oiroumstauces of those who spoke it," uesrly every important form of 
Anglo-Svton grammar is rigidly adiicred to ,- and so little was the lauguage 
Bitered at ihb advanced period of Norman influeuce, thu «. l£-« %V\^-i'ra»- 
lions might conrert it izito genuine Anglo^xoa.— Ifnjie, W*noii,NA- V 
p. 108.] 
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possesses nothing of style, sentiment, or imagery, approaching 
to poetry. Another specimen of the pleasantry of the times is 
I valuable, because it exhibits the state of party feeling on 
real events, as well as the state of language at a precise time.* 
" is a ballad, entitled ' Kichard of Alemaigne,' composed by 
e of the adherents of Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, 
er the defeat of the royal party at the battle of Lewes in 1264. 
&n the year after that battle tlie royal cause was restored, and 
tthe earl of Warren and Sir Hugh Bigod returned from exile, 
P'«nd assisted in the king's victory. In this satirical ballad those 
* two personages are threatened with death if they should e 
fiill into the hands of their enemies. Such a song and such 
threats must have been composed by Leicester's party in the 
moment of their triumph, and not after their defeat and dis- 
_ ^rsion ; so that the date of the piece is ascertained by its con* 
I tents.f This political satire leads me to mention another, which 
the industrious Bitson published, f and which, without violem 
anachronism, may be spoken of among the sftecimens of the 
thirieenth century, as it must hase been composed within a few 
years after its close, and relates to events within its vei^. 
, ballad on the ei:ecution of the Scottish patriots, Sir 
I "William "Wallace and Sir Siraon Fraser. The diction is as bar- 
we should expect from a song of triumph on such a 
iubject. It relates the death and treatment of Wallace very 
mtely. The circumstance of his being covered with a mock 
rown of laurel in Westminster Hall, which Stowe repeats, is 
Efaere mentioned j and that of hb lega being fastened with iron 
fetters " under his liorses toombe " is told with savage exul- 
tation. The piece was probably endiled in the very year of 
the politi&al murders which it celebrates ; certainly before 1314, 
as it mentions the skulidng of Robert Bruce, which, after the 
battle of Bannockburn, must have become a jest out of sea^ion.S 

Though wme malto slight of libels," eajs Scliien, " yei you may gee 
l^y ihera hem the wind sits ; al, take a straw, und throw il ap into the air, 

' shall see by thnl which wny the wind is, which yon shall not do by 

' ig Dp a stone. More solid things do not show the oomplexion of the 
so Well BS ballads and HheW—TaJilt Talk. 
t [See it in Percy's ■ Reliques," and in Wrighf s ' PoliUcal Socga of Eog- 
Jd/p. BO.] 
t liitsoD's 'Xacienl .Songs.* 
i' I ^f right assigns it to 13116.— Political Songs, \.'i\1'\ 
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'A few love-songs of that esirlj period liave been preserved, 
wtiicli are not wholly destitute of beauty and feeling. Their ex- 
pression, indeed, is often quaint, and loaded with alliteration ; 
yet it is iropossible to look without a pleasing interest upon strains 
uf tenderness which carry us back to so remote an age, and wliick 
disclose to us the softest emotions of the hunmn mind in times 
abounding with such opposite traits of historical recollection. 
Such a stanza as the following* would not disgrace the lyric 
poetry of a refined age. 



I 



For ber love I cark and csrc, 
Fur her love 1 droop and dare ; 
For her love mj bliss is bare. 

And all I wax vaa. 
For ber love in sleep I slake,! 
For her love all night 1 wake; 
For her love mourning I make 

Mare Cb&n any man. 



another pastoral strain the lover says, — 
TVIien the nightingale Eingi^ the woods waxen green ; 
I«ar, and grass, and blosme, springs in Averyt, 1 ween : 
And love iB to my h<?art ^ne with one spear bo kwn, 
Night and daj my blood it drinks— my heart dolb me leen. 

Robert, a. monk of Gloucester, whose surname is unknown, is 
supposed to have finished his < Rimming Chronicle ' about the 
year ISBO.J He translated the Defends of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and continued the History of England down to the time 
of Edward I., in the beginning of whose reign he died. The 
topographical, as well as narrative, minnteness of his ' Chronicle' 
has made it a valuable authority to antiquaries ; and as such it 
was consulted by Sehlen, when he wrote his Notes to Drayton's 
'Polyolbiou.' After observing some traits of humour and sen- 
thnent, moderate as they may be, in compositions as old as the 
middle of the thirteenth century, we might naturally expect to 
find in Robert of Gloucester not indeed a decidedly poetical 

• It is here stripped of its antiqnated spelling, f I a" deprived of sleep. 

J [Ellis, vuL i. p. 97. It was evidently wriltea after the year 1278, Bs 
(he poet mentions King Arthur's sumpiuous tomb, erected in that year 
Iwfiire tiie bigh altap of Glastonbury churfta; and he declares himsi'lf a 
liTlDg witness of Ihe remarkably dismal weather which distinguished the 
day upon which the battle of Lvesham was fought, in 12G 5. Vfom.'Ctwsi 



tJiis piece appears to have \)eeii coia^Qu^t&iQW.'&£. 
Waitoo, vol. i. p. S2.] 
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' manner, but some approach to the animation of poetrj'. But 
' Chronicle ' of this English Ennius, as he has been called,* 
whatever progress in the state of the languEige it may display, 
comes in reality nothing nearer the character of a work of imagi- 
nation than I>ayamon's version of Wace, which preceded it by a 
hundred years. One would not imagine, from Robert of 
Gloucester's style, that he belonged to a period when a single 
effusion of sentiment, or a trait of humour and vivacity, had 
appeared in the language. On the contrary, he seems to take us 
back to the nonage of poetry, when verse is employed not to 
harmonise and beautify expression, but merely to assist the 
memory. Were we to judge of Robert of Gloucester not as a 
chronicler but as a oandidale for tlie honokws of fancy, we might 
be tempted to wonder at the frigidity with which he dwells, aa 
! first possessor of such poetical ground,- on the history of 
BXear, of Arthur, and Merlin; and wiih which he describes a 
o susceptible of poetical effect as the irruption of the iirst 
crusaders into Asia, preceded by the sword of fire which hung 
n the firmament, and guided them eastward in their path, But, 
n justice to tlie ancient versifier, we should remember, that he 
, bad still only a rude language to employ — the speech of boors 
llind burghers, which, though it might possess a few songs and 
Voatires, could afford him no models of heroic narration. In such 
K u> ^g^i 'he fii^' occupant passes uninspired over subjects which 
might kindle the highest enthusiasm in the poet of a riper period ; 
□s the savage treads unconsciously, in his deserts, over minea of 
incalculable value, without sagacity to dbcover, or implementa 
to explore them. In reality, his object was but to be historicaL 
BThe higher orders of society still made use of French; and 
I scholars wrote in that language or in Latin. His ' Chronicle' was 
I therefore recited to a class of his contemporaries to whom it 
I'pust have been highly acceptable, as a liistory of their native 
1 country believed to be authentic, and cDmpose<l in their native 
I tongne. To the fabulous legends of antiquity he added a record 
1 ■of more recent events, with some of whicli he was contemporary. 
1 As a reluter of events, he is tolerably succinct and perspicuous 
I and wherever tlie fiict is of any importance, he sliowa a watcKfiil 
wtiention to keep the reader's memory distinct with regard to 
• [By Tom Hearae, his lerj BwiQiateiyiJV)i,"i 
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I chronology, by making the date of the year thyme to sotiietLing | 

prominent in the narralion of ihe fact. 

Our first known versifier of the fourteenth century ia Robert, 
commonly called De lirunue. He was born (according to his 
editor, Hearue) at Malton, iu Yorkshire ; lived for some lime in 
the house of Sixhill, a Gilbertine monastery in Yorkshire ; and 
afterwards became a member of Bruune or Browne, a priory of 
black canons in the same county. Uis real surname was Man* 
nyng ; but tlie writers of Iiislory in those times (us Hearne ob- 
serves) were generally the religious, and when they became 
celebrated they were designated by the names of the religious 
bouses to which they belonged. Thus, William of Malmsbnry, 
Matthew of Westminster, and John of Glastonbury, received 
those appellations from their respective monasteries.* De Brunne 
was, as far as we know, only a translator. His principal per- 
fornmuce is a Khyming Chronicle of the History of England, jn 
two parts, compiled from the works of Wace and Peter de Lang- 
toft-l" The declared object of bis work is " not for tlie lerid 
(learned) but for the lewed (the low). 



He seems to reckon, however, if not on the attention of the 
"lerid,'' at least on that of a class above the "lewed," as he 
begins his address to " Lordynges that be now here." He de- 
clares also that his verse was constructed simply, being intended 
neither for seggers (reciters) nor harpours (harpers). Yet it is 
clear, from another passage, that he intended his ' Chronicle ' to 
be sung, at least by parts, at public festivals. In the present day 
it would require considerable vocal powers to make so dry a 
Heilal of facts as tliat of De Erunne's work entertaining to an 
; but it appears that lie could offer one of tiie most 

M • pSir F. Madden supposes, aud on very Iliir grounds, that Manujag was 
■bom at Bniane.— /faoeiuA, p. si v.] 

f Peter de Langloft was an AnguEtine canon of Bridlington, b Yorkahire, 
of Norjnao origin, tint t>om in England. He wrote an entire ' History of 
England' in French rhymes, down to ihu end of the reign of Edward I. — 
iawrt de Bruune, in his ' Chronicle," followers Wace in the earlier ^oii. it 
U History, but translates the latter part of iX tcom liua^j^fx. 

•Those. '•Lin. "Nor. ^YieofiV. '^iiuOT- 
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It apologies of authorship, namely, " the request of friends" 
^for he Eays, 

" Men Itesoght me man j a time 
To loru i[ bot in light rhjme." 

' Chronicle,' it seems, was likely to be an acceptable work to 
ncial parties, assembled 



In nide states of society verse is attached to many subjects 
'rom which it is afterwards divorced by the progress of litera- 
ture; and primitive poetry is found to be the organ not ouly of 
history, but of science,* theology, and of law itself. The an- 
cient laws of the Athenians were sung at their public banquets. 
Even in modern times, and within the last century, the laws of 
Sweden were published in verse, 

De Erimne's versification, tliroughout the body of the work. 
Is sometimes the entire Alexandrine, rhyming iu couplets ; but 
ibr the most part it is only the I talf Alexandrine, with alternate 
\ ihymes. He thus affords a ballad metre, which seems to justify 
.he conjecture of Hearne, that our niost ancient ballads were 
mly fragments of metrical histories. -f By this time (for the date 
of De Brunne's ' Chronicle ' brings us down to the year 1339)f 
our popular ballads must have long added the redoubted names 
of Randal [earl] of Chester, and Robin Hood, to their list of 
native subjects. Bolh of these worthies had died before the 
middle of the preceding century, and, in the course of the next 
hundred years, their names became so popular in English song, 

•Game. ■'Together. 

i'" Virgil, when he carries us buck to very nncient manners, in the pictnre 
Y Dido's feast, appropriately makeg astronniny the Snt subject with which 
^e bard lopos emortains hiE audience. 

CithSTB criuitoB Topas 
Persouat aurala, docuit quic maKimas Alias; 
Hio canit crranlem lunam, solisqae labores. 

jEneid I. 

' f ["The conjectures of Heame," says Warton (vol. i. p. 91), "were 
_ generally wrong." An opinion re-echoed in part by Elli! — Spec. vol. L 
. J. m.\ 

f Hobett de Brunne, it appears, from iaternal evidence, finished his 
Chrouicle'in flfaj of tint year.— RitsoQ'fl Min<A, XIVL ^lle begin it in 
'OS, as be tells m bimseifia very ordinary vetse.^ 
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that Langlande, in the fourteenth century, iiicikes U part of the 
confession of a, sluggard, that he was unable to repeat his pater- 
noster, though he knew plenty of rhymes about Kandal of Chester 
and Kobin Hood.* Noue of the extact ballads about Itobin 
Hood are however of any great antiquity. 

The style of Kobert de Brunne is less marked by Sas~ 
oiiisms than that of Robert of Gloucester ; and though lie 
can scarcely be said to come nearer the character of a true poet 
than his predecessor, he is certainly a smoother versifier, and 
evinces more facility in rhyming. It is amusing to find liis 
editor, Heame, so anxious to defend the moral memory of a 
writer, respecting whom nut a circumstance ia known beyond 
the date of his works and the names of the monasteries 
wliere he wore his cowl. From his willingness to favour the 
people with historic rhymes for their " fellawship and gamen," 
Heame infers that he must have been of a jocuJar temper. It 
seemii, however, that the priory of Sishill, where he lived for 
some lime, was a house which consisted of women as well as 
men, a discovery which alarms the good antiquary for the fame 
of bis author's personal purity. " Can we therefore tliinb," 
continues Hearne, " that, since lie was of a jocular temper, he 
could be wholly free from vice, or that he should not sometimes 
express himself loosely to the sisters of that place F This objec- 
tioti" (he gravely continues) " would have had some weight, had 
the priory of Sixhill been any way noted for luxury or lewdness ; 
but whereas every member of it, both men and women, were 
very chaste, we ought by no means to suppose that Robert of 
Brunne behaved himself otherwise than became a good Chris- 
tian during his whole abode there." This conclusive reasoning, 
it may be hoped, will entirely set at rest any idle suspicions that 
may have crept into the reader's mind respecting the chastity of 
Eobert de Brunne. It may be added, that his writings betray 
not the least symptom of his having been either an Abelard 
\ a mong priests, or an Ovid among poets. 

^^B^ Considerably before the date of Robert de Brunne's ' Chronicle,' 
^^^Kwe learn from Dc Bruuue himself, the English minstrels, or 
^^Huse who wrote for them, bad imitated from the French many 

^^^prpierce PloimiBii'a 
^^n& tells il ^ajh'ar. 
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'Compositions more poetical than those historical canticles, namely, 
genuine romances. In most of those metrical stories, iiregulBT 
and shapeless as they were, if we compare them with the sym- 
metrical structure of epic fable, there was still some portion of 
Interest, and a catastrophe brought about, after -various obstacles 
id dif&culties, by an agreeable surprise. The names of the 
:iters of our early English romances tiave not, escept in one 
or two instances, been even conjectured, nor have the dates of 
the majority of them been ascertained with anything like pre- 
cision. But in a general view, the era of English metrical 
romance may be said to have commenced towards tlie end of tbe 
thirteenth century. Warton, indeed, would place the commence- 
ment of our romance poetry considerably earlier; but BilsOD 
challenges a proof of any Engliali romance being known or 
mentioned, before the close of Edward I.'s reign, about 
irhich time, that is, the end of the thirteenth century, he conjec- 
tures that the romance of * Hornchild ' may have been composed. 
jit would be pleasing, if it were possible, to extend the claims of 
'nglish genius in this department to any considerable number 
iginal pieces. But English romance poetry, having grown 
tmt of that of France, seems never to have improTed upon its 
original, or, rather, it may be allowed to have fallen beneath it. 
As to the originality of old English poems of this kind, we 
meet, in some of them, with heroes whose Saxon names might 
to suppose tliem indigenous fictions, which had not come 
ito the language through a French medium. Several old Saxon 
illads are alluded to, as extant long after the Conquest, by the 
Anglo-Norman historians, who drew fi^im tliem many facta and 
inferences ; and tliere is no saying huw many of these ballads 
might be recast into a romantic shape by tl»e composers for the 
native minstrelsy. But, on the other hand, the Anglo-Normans 
appear to have been more inquisitive into Saxon l^^ends than 
the Saxons themselves ; and their Muse was by no means so 
illiberal as to object to a hero because he was not of tlieir own 
generation. In point of feet, wliatever may be alleged about 
the minstrels of the North Country, it is dilbcult, if it be pos- 
sible, to find an English romance which contains no internal 
x/JaxioB to a French prototype. Rilson very grudgingly allows 
It tiree old stories may be called ori^na.\ ^n^\a\v Tomaatcs^ 
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a Norman origiaal sliall be found for them ;" while Mr. 
TyrwLitt couceives that we have not one English romance, an- 
terior to Chaucer, which is not borrowed froni a French one. 

• Those are, 'The Squire of Low Degree," 'Sir TrjMiiour,' and 'Sir 
Eglamuur.' Bespecting two of thnee, Mr, Ellis Bhowi that Ritson might 
bBve spared himself the trouble of making aaj coDcession, as the autiquitr 
of ■ The Sqaire of Low Degree' [Kitson, \ol iii. p. 145] remBioa to be proved, 
it beiDg meatiODed hj no writer betbre the siileeoth cestarj, and not being 
known to be extant in any anoieot MS, ' Sir Eglamour' contaius allusions to 
iti Norman pedigree. 

The dURcolIj of Bnding an origiual Sooth British romance of this period, 
unborrowed from a Frencli original, eeems to remaio undispaled : but Mr. 
Walter SeoM, in his ediljon of 'Sir Tristrem," bas presented the public 
with an ancient ScottiBh romance, which, according to Mr. Scott's theory, 
wnnld demonstrate the^Euglish language to have been cultivated earlier 
in Scotland than in England.* I have elsevthero (pott, Scottish Poetry) 
expressed inyEelf in terms of more unqualified assent to the supposidou c£ 
Thomas uf Erceldoune huving been an original romancer, than 1 should 



[■ " The strange appropriation of the Auchinleok poem as a Scottish pro- 
duction, when no sii)gte trace of the Scottish dialect is to be found thmugb- 
oat the whole romance which mtiy not with equal truth be claimed as 
current in the north of England, while every marked peculiarity of the 
former is entirely' wattling, can hardly require seriooE investigation. From 
this opinion the ingenious editor himself must long ago hate been reclaimed. 
The singular doctrines relatiTe to the rise and nrogresa of the English lan- 
guage in North and South Britain may also he dismissed, as not immediately 
relevant But when it is senonsly afBrmed that the English language wss 
once Bpokeu witli greater purity in the Lowlands of Scotland than in this 
country, we 'Sothroos' receive the communication with the same smile 
"' 'ncredulity that we bestow upon the poetic dogma of the honest Frles- 

Buwter, breat, en greene tzies. 
Is guth Inglisch en guth Fries. 
Butter, bread, and green cheese. 
Is good English and good Friese," 
Rce, Wartm'i Hist., vol. i. p. 196., ed. 1824, 

) the Essayist's assertion (Mr. Price's) that the lan^ge of • Sir 
has in it nothing distinctively Scoltisi — this is a point on which 
tbe reader will, perhaps, consider the aulhoritt of Sir Walter Scott as 
sufficient to countervail that of the mostaccom lished English antiquary." 
— Lockhart, Advl, to ' Sir Tristrem," 1833. 

No one baa yet salisGictorily eocoimied fbr the Elizabethan-Uke IiiyJis of 

Bnrhour and Blind Horry, or the Saiton Layanum-Uke Iiiglii of Gawtun 

Dooglas, Did Barbour, who wrote in 137S, write in advance of his age. 

Bad DonglsB, who began and ended liiG ' ^neld' in 1513-14, behind his 

^e? Or did each represent tlie spoken language of the limes they wrote in? 

hrVScott's view of the priority in eullivation of Iiiglii tu Scotliind over 

HHflH^id is sanctioned by Ellis in the Intruductiuu Cp. L'iT'ltoUs'^iaxwa.V. 

^^^^^bances. 'J 
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In the reign of Edward 11., Adam Davie, who was marshal of 
;ratford-le-Bow, near London, wrote 'Visions' in verse, which 

e caDsidcratioii. Robert de Branne cerlajnif 
tLe luoEtfamouEof allKestii" inliis lime." He 
or, and nnotlier poet ot the.Dame of Eendale. 
Of Kendale, trhether he wa£ Scotch or English, nothing seems to be knairn 
with certain^. With recpect to Thomas of Erceldaunr, or Thomas thu 
Kbjiner, the Anchinleok MS. published by m; illastrions fripnd profess 
to be the work not of ErwWoune bimsclf, but of some minstrel or recit 
wllo had heard the itorj from Thomas. Its language is confessed to be th 
of the fourlecDth ceulury, and the MS. is not pretended to he less, than 
eighl7 years older than the supposed dale of Thomas of Erwldoune's 
romance. Accordiugly, whatever Thomas the Rhymer's production might 
be, this Auchinleck MS is not a transcript of it, but the transcript of the 
composition of some one who heard the story from Thomas of Erreidonne. 
It is a specimen of Scottish poetry not in the thlrleeulh tint the tbnrteenth 
cenCnry. How much of the matter or manner of Thomas the Bhymer was 
reigned by his depaty reciter of the story, eighty jenra aftec the assomed 
date of Thomas's work, is a Buhject of mere conjecture. 

Still, however, the &me of Erceldoune and Tristrem remain attested by 
Robert de Brunne; and Mr. Scott's doctrine is, that Thomas the Rhymer, 
havino; picked up tlie chief materials of his romantic history of ' Sir Tristrem* 
from British traditions Eureivitig on the border, was not a translator fWim 
the French, but an original authority to the contineulal romancers. It is 
nevenheli^ acknonltdf;<fd that the story of ' Sir Trietrem' had been told in 

French, and was thmiliar Id the romancers of that language, long before 
Thomas the Rhymer could have set about picking np Brilish iradiliiws on 
the border, and in all probability before he was born. The pcasibility, 
therefore, of his having heard (he story in Nonnun minBlrelsy, is pul beyond 
the reach of denial> On the other hand, Mr. Scott argues that the Scottish 
bard mutt have been an authority to the continental ronuncers, from two 
circumstances. In tho first place, there are two metrical fragments of 
French romance preserved in the library of Mr. Douce, which, according 
to Mr. Scott, tell the story of 'Sir Tristrem' in a manner correapoodlngwi£ 
tiiBsame laleas it is told byThoraa* of Erceldoune, and in whidi a reference 
it made to the authority of a Thomas, But the whole fore* of this argninent 

^^" tly depends on the supposition of Mr. Donee's fragments being the 

>f^one and the same author — wbereastbey are not, to all appearance, 




• [Over pesles it has (he sleem 
Over ail that is or was. 
If men it Sflyd as made Thomas.] 
[' Sir Tristrem,' like almost all our romances, had n fbreign origin — its 
jngooge alone is onrs. Tlirce copies— in French, in Anglo-Norman, and in 
ISreek— composed in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and edited by 
Francisqne Michel, appeared in two vols. Bvo. at Ijoudon in 1835. Bot 
Scott never stood out for Thomas's invention. " The tale," he says, •' lays 
-'aim to a much higher anliquily." fP. 27, ed. 1833.) To a British 

Siity, however. Sec also Scott's ' Essay ou Romance,' in Miac. Prote 
f (Tr>}. TJ. p. soi), where he contends that it was derived froui Welsh 
t, though toM by a Saxou puet.] 
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ginal ; and 'The Battle of Jerusalem,' in which lie 
taroed into rhyme the contents of a French prose romanL-e." In 

bjlhe EBme anthor. A siogle pemsal will enable db to observe low mnark- 
ably they liifier in style. They haiejDO appearauee of being parts of the 
same story, one of them placing the court of Slug Mark at TiDtngil, the 
other aC London. Only one of the fragments refers to the aotborinr of a 
Thomas, and the style of that one bears very stroQg marks of l>eing French 
of tho twelfth centnry, a dale which would place it beyond the possibility of 
itt referring to Thomas of Erceldoune .■ The gecoDd of Mr. Scott's proofj of 
the originalitj' of the Si^otlisb romance it. that Gotfried TOn Strasburg, ia 
a GennBti romance written nbool the middle of the thirteenth century, 
refers to Thomas of Briianin as liis original. Thomas of Britania is, how- 
ever, a Tscne word ; and among the Anglo-Norraaa poets there might be 
one named Thomas, who might have told a story which was confessedly 
told in many shapes in the French language, and which was known in 
Prance t>ettare the Khrmer conld have floorisbed ; and to this Anglo-Norman 
Tbomas, Gotfried might refer. Eichhom, the German editor, says that 
Got&ied translated his romance from the Norman French. Mr. Scott, in 
bil edition af'Sir Trislrem,' after conjecturing one ilale fbr the birth of 
Thomas the Rhymer, avowedly alttrs it for the sake of identifying the 
Bbjmer with Gotfried's Thomas of Britania, and places his birlh before the 
end of the twelfth century. This, he allows, would esteud the Hhymer's 
life to upwards of ninety years, a pretty fair age for the ScottiBh Tiresios ; 
but if he survived 1296, as Harry the Minstrel iufbrms us, he must have 
lived to beyond an hundred.'' 

• [His other works were, ' The Lefi;end of SL Alexius,' from the latin ; 
'SeriptuTP Histories;' and 'Fifteen Tokens l>efore the Day of Judgment.' 
The last two were paraphrases of Scripture. Mr, Ellis ultimately retracted 
his opinion, adopted from Wanon, that he was the author of a romance 
entitled 'The UTw of Alemoder," printed in Weber's Collection.— See 
Ellis's Mel. Raa., vol. i. p. I30.I 



■ [This passage is quoted by the late learned Mr. Price in a Note to 
•Sir Trislrem,' appended to Warton's History. "In addition," says Price, 
" it may be observed that the language of tliis fragment, so far front 
vesting Thomas with the character of an original writer, aMrms din^y 
the reverse. It is clear that in the writer's opinion the earliest and most 
aulhenlic narrative of Tristrcm's story was to be found in ihe work of Breri. 
From his relation later minstrels had ehosen to deviate ; but ThomaSi who 
had also composed a romance npon the subject, not only accordiid with 
Breri in thtf order of his events, bat entered mto a justiGcatioii of himself 
and his predecessor, by proving the inconsistency and absurdity of these 
newfangled variations. If, therefore, the romance of Thomas he in exist- 
ence, it must contain this vindication ; the poem in the Auchinieck MS. is 
entirely silent on the subject."] 

"•[Thereisnowbut one opinion of Scotfs 'Sir Tristrem'— that it is not, as 
lie would have it, the work of Thomas of Erceldonne, but the work of some 
alter bard that had beard Thomas tell Che story— in other words, an imper- 
' ~ trauEcript of the Erceldoune copy. Thomas's own tnle is something 
nny wish for, but we may despair of finding. Thai Kendale wrote 
Ts 'Sir Tristrem' is the iiiir enough supiiohitioii ol ^'i.i.Yy4.'i'ii\.'i\ii%- — 
Sar, voJ. i. p. 38.] 
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the course of Adam Davie's account of the siege of Jerusalem, 
Pilate challenges our Lord to angle combat. From the spe- 
cimens afibrdeii by Warton, no very high idea can be formed of 
the genius of this poetical marshal. Warton anticipates the sur- 
jirise of his reader, in finding the English language improve so 
lAonlj when we reach the verses of Davie. The historian of our 
'poetry tiad, in a former section, treated of Kobert de Brunne as 
a. writer anterior to Davie ; but as the latter part of De Brunne's 
'Chronicle' was not finished till 1339, in the reign of Edward ill., 
it would be surprising indeed if the language should seem to 
improve when we go back to the reign of Edward II.* Davie's 
work may he placed in our poetical chronology posterior to the 
first part of De Brunne's ' Chronicle,' but anterior to the latter. 

Kicliard Eolle, another of our earliest versifiers, died in 1349.t 
He was a hermit, and led a secluded life near the nunnery of 
Eampole, in Yorkshire. Seventeen of his devotional pieces are 
enumerated in Ritson's ' Bibli^^rapliia Poetica.' The penitential 
psalms and theological Iracts of a hermit were not likely to enrich 
improve the style of our poetry ; and they are accordingly 
confessed, by thosewho have read them, to be very dull. His name 
■challenges notice only from the paucity of contemporary writers. 

Laurence Minot, although he is conjectured to have been a 

ink, had a Muse of a livelier temper ; and, for want of a better 
[poet, he may, by courlesy, be called theTjrteusof his age. His 
few poems which have reactied us are, in fact, short narrative 
ballads on the victories obtained in the reign of Edward 111., 
beginning with that of Hallidown Hill, and ending with the siege 
'pi Guisnes Castle. As his poem on the last of tliese events was 

idently written recently after the exploit, the era of his poetical 
may be laid between the years 1332 and 1352. Minot's 
rorks lay in absolute oblivion till late in the last century, in a 
MS. of the Cotton Collection, which was supposed to be a tran- 
script of the works of Chaucer. The name of Richard Chawfir 
having been accidentally scrawled on a spare leaf of the MS. 

* [In this the nsual accuracy bdcI candour of Mr. Cnmpbell Bppcnr to 
have forsaken bim. Warton's observation is far from being a general one, 
and might have been interpreted to Ibe exclusion of De Bmnne. That sach 
•KM WBrlon'» intention U obvious. Sx. — Prlw, IVarl-m, toI. ii. p. 52.] 
f rEllis, vol. i. p. 146. Warton (vol, ii. p. ao) calls bira Ricbard Ham- 
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(probably the name of its ancient possessor), the framer of the 
Cotton catalogue very goodnaturedly converted it into Geoffrey 
Cliaucer. By this circumstance Mr. Tyrwhttt, when seeking 
materials for bis edition of the ' Canterbury Tales,' accidentally 
discovered an English versifier older than Chaucer himself. The 
style of Minot's ten military ballads b frequently alliterative, 
and has much of the northern dialect, He is au easy and lively 
Tsificr, though not, as Mr. G. Chalmers denominates him, either 
_ int or energetic* 
Kin the course of the fourteenth century our language seems to 
a been inundated with metrical romances, until tlie public 
; hod been palled by the mediocrity and monotony of the 
greater part of them. At least, if Chaucer's Host in the 'Canter- 
bury Tales' be a fair representation of contemporary opinion, 
Ihey were held in no great reverence, to judge by the comparison 
which the vintuer applies (o the "draftyrliymings" of 'SirTopaz.'-^ 
The practice of translating French metrical romances into English 
did not, however, terminate in the fourteenth century. Nor 
must we form an indiscriminate estimate of the ancient metrical 
romances, eitiier from Chaucer's implied contempt for them, nor 
from mine host of the Tabard's ungainly comparison with respect 
to one of them. The ridiculous style of ' Sir Topaz ' is not an 
image of them all. Some of them, far from being chargeable 
with impertinent and prolix description, are concise in narration, 
und paint, with rapid but distinct sketches, the battles, the 
banquets, and the rites of worship of chivalrous life. Classical 
poetry has scarcely ever conveyed iu shorter boundaries so many 
interesting and complicated events as may be found in the good 
old romance of ' Le Bone Florence.'} Chaucer himself, when he 
strikes into the new or allegorical school of romance, has many 
passages more tedious and less affecting than the better parts of 
tliose simple old fablers. For in spite of their puerility in the 

• [An edition of Minot'e poems was one of Kitson's many contributions to 
the elucidation of early English languBpc and literature.] 

+ [The ' Riroe of Sir Topaz,' which Chaucer inlroducea as a parody, nn- 
doabtedly. of the rhythmical romanceB of the age, is inlermpted by mine 
' - it Harry Bailly with the slrongeBt and moat energetic eitpn»sioiis of total 

il abiolute contempt.— Sir Walter Scott, Mine. Ftok Works, vol. *i. p. 

f Given ia Ritmo'i ' Old Metrical Bomauces.' 
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excessive use of the marvellous, their simplicity is often touching, 
and they have many scenes that would form adequate subjects for 
the best historieal pencils. 

The reign of Ed«ard III. was illustrious not for military 
achievements alone ; it was a period when the English character 
displayed its first intellectual boldness. It is true that the history 
of the times presents a striking; contrast between the light of in- 
telligence which began to open on men's minds, and the frightful 
evils which were still permitted to darken the ikce of society. 
In the scandalous avarice uf the church, iu the corruptions of the 
courts of judicature, and in the licentiousness of a nobility who 
countenanced disorders and robbery, we trace the unbanished 
remains of barbarism ; but, on the other hand, we may refer to 
this period for the genuine commencement of our literature, for 
the earliest diffusion of free inquiry, and for the first great move- 
meut of the natioual mind towards emancipation from spiritual 
tyranny. The abuses of religion were, from their nature, the 
most powerfully calculated to arrest the public attention ; and 
poetry was not deficient in contributing its influence to expose 
those abuses, both as subjects of ridicule and of serious indignation. 
Two poets of this period, with very different power3 of genius, 
and probably addressing themselves to different classes of society, 
made the corruptions of the clergy the objects of their satire 
— taking satire not in its mean and personal acceptation, but 
iindersianding it as the moral warfare of indignation and ridicule 
against turpitude and absurdity. Those writers were Langlaude 
and Cliaucer, both of whom have been claimed as primitive re- 
formers by some of the zealous historians uf the Keformalion. 
At tlie idea of a full separation from the Catholic church both 
Langlande and Chaucer would possibly have been struck with 
horror. The doctrine of predestination, which was a leading 
tenet of the first Protestants, is not, T believe, avowed in any of 
I Chaucer's writings, and it is expressly reprobated by Langlamle. 

It is, nevertheless, very likely that their works contributed to 
promote the Reformation. Langlande, especially, who waa an 
earlier satirist and painter of manners than Chaucer, is undaunted 
k in reprobating the corruptions of the papal government. He 

M ^j awfg to Heaven to amend the Pope, whom he chaises with pil- 
W^Kt'Bff the church, JHterfering unjustly wilU l\\e Ymg, Mi4ia»a\m£ 
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the blood of Chi'iatians to be wantonly »hed ; and it is a curious 
circumstance that he predicts the existeoce of a king who, in his 
Teageance, would destroy the monasteries. 

The work entitled ' Visions of William concerning Piers Plow- 
man,' * and concerning the origin, prepress, and perfection of the 
Christian life, which is the earliest known orignal poeot, of any 
extent, in the English language, is ascribed to liobert Langlande 
for Longlande], a secular priest, bom at Jrortimer's Cleobury, 
in Shropshire, and educated at Oriel College, Oxford. That it 
was written by Langlande, I believe, can be traced to do higher 
authority than that of Bale, or of the printer Crowley ; but his 
name may stand fur that of its author until a better claimant 
ehall be found. 

Those 'Visions,' from their allusions to events evidently recent, 
can scarcely be supposed to have been finished later than the year 
1362, almost thirty years before the appearance of the ' Canter- 
bury Tales. 'I 

It is not easy, even after Dr. "Whitaker's laborious analysis of 
this work, to give any conci^ account of its contents, The 
general object is to expose, in allegory, the existing abuses of 
society, and to inculcate the public and private duties both of the 
laity and clergy. An imaginary seer, afterwards described by 
the name of William, wandering among the bushes of the Mal- 
vern hills, is overtaken by sleep, and dreams that he beholds a 
magnificent tower, which turns out to be the tower or fortress of 
Truth, and a dungeon, which we soon afler learn is the abode 
of Wrong. In a spacious plain in front of it the whole race 
of mankind are employed in their respective pursuits ; such as 
husbandmen, merchants, minstrels with their audiences, be^ng 
friars, anil itinerant venders of pardons, leading a dissolute life 
under the cloak of religion. The last of these are severely 
satirized. A transition is then made to the civil grievances of 
society ; and the policy, not the duty, of submitting to bad princes, 
is illustrated by the parable of the Rats and Cats. In the second 
canto, True Ileligion descends, and demonstrates, with many 

* The work is commonly entitled the ' VisicES of Piers Plowman,' hut 
incorri'ctlj, ibr Piers is nol the drvamer who sees the visions, but one of Iht 
dianielers nbo is beheld, and who reprceenls the Christian life. 

[t See Mr. Price's Note in Wartott, vol. \\, p. \M\, mA k^^\\Kvs.Vi 'Cat 
tame rolame.] 
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precepts, how the conduct of individuals and the general manage- " 
ment of society may be amended. In the third and fourth canloe, 
Mede or Bribery is exhibited, seeking a marriage witii Falsehood, 
and ttttempting to make her way to the courts of justice, where 
it appears that she has manylriends, both among the civil judges 
and ecclesiastics. The poem af1:er this becomes more and more 
desultory. The author awakens more than once ; but, forgetting 
tfiat he has told la so, continues to converse as freely as ever 
k'trith the moral phantasmagoria of his dream. A long train of 
EsUegorical personages, whom it would not be very amusing to 
K-enumerate, succeeds. In fact, notwithstanding Dr. Whitaker's 
• discovery of a plan and unity in this work, I cannot help thinking, 
PVitli Warton, that it possesses neither ; at least, if it has any 
design, it is the most vague and ill -constructed tiiat ever entered 
into the brain of a waking dreamer. The appearance of the 
visionary personages is often sufficiently whimsical. The power 
of Grace, for instance, confers upon Piers Plowman, or "Chris- 
tian Life," four stout oxen, to cultivate the field of Truth ; these 
are Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, the last of whom ia de- 
scribed as the gentlest of the team. She afterwards assigns him 
the like number of slots or bullocks, to harrow what the evan- 
gelists had ploughed ; and this new horned team consists of Saint 
or stot Ambrose, stot Austin, stot Gregory, and stot Jerome.* 
The verse of Langlunde ia alliterative, without rhyme, and o£ 
I triple time. In modern pronunciation it divides the ear between 
I Bn anaptestic and dactylic cadence ; though some of the verses 
are reducible to no perceptible metre. Mr. Mitford, in his 
' Harmony of Languages,' thinks that the more we accommodate 
the reading of it to ancient pronunciation, the more generally 
we shall find it run in an anapiestic measure. His style, even 
making allowance for its antiquit}', bos a vulgar air, and seems 
to indicate a mind that would have been coarse, though strong, 
in any state of society. But, on the other hand, his work, with 
all its tiresome homilies, illustrations from school divinity, and 
uncoutli phraseology, has some interesting features of originality. 

* [If same of the critiilnsms in this genial Essny prove rather Btarttlng to 
the zeulpiiE adinirer of oor narly literature, he will attribnte them to the 
iB>e cause which, during an age of roniBulie poetry, makes the effijsions of 
r. Caaipbell's Mage appear on CL'ho of lliu coastie wn^lidtj atkd meoEured 
"^ "^ '— ' ff.— Price, Warioii, vol. i. p. Itn."^ 
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employa no LHnrowcd materials ; be is the earliest of our 
writers in whom tliere is a tone of moral reflection ; and liis sen- 
timents are those of bold and solid integrity. The zeal of truth 
was in him ; and his vehement manner sometimes rises to elo- 
quence, when he denounces hypocrisy and imposture. The mind 
b struck with his rude voice, proclaiming independent and popular 
sentiments from an age of slavery and superstition, and thun- 
dering a prediction in the ear of papacy, which was doomed to 
be literally Ailfilled at the distance of nearly two hundred years. 
His allusions to contemporary life afford some amusing glimpses 
of its manners. There is room to suspect that Spenser was 
acquainted with his works ; and Milton, either from accident or 
design, has the appearance of having had one of Langlande's 
pass^es in his mind when he wrote the sublime description of 
the laaar-house, in ' Paradise Lost.'* 

Chaucer was probably known and distinguished as a poet ante- 
rior to the appearance of Langlaude's ' Visions.' Indeed, if he 
had produced nothing else than Lis youthful poem, ' The Court 
of Love,' it was Bufficient to indicate one destined to harmouise 
and refine the national strains. But it is likely that before his 
thirty -fourth year, about which time Langlaude's * Visions ' may 
be supposed to have been finished, Chaucer had given several 
compositions to the public. 

The simple old narrative romance had become too familiar in 
Chaucer's time to invite him to its beaten track. The poverty 
of his native tongue obliged him to look round for subsidiary 
materials to his fancy, both in the Latin language and in some 
modern foragn source that should not appear to be trite and 
exhausted. His age was, unfortunately, little conversant with 
the best Latin classics. Ovid, Claudian, and Statins were the 
chief favourites in poetry, and Boethius in proae.'l' The alle- 
gorical style of the last of those authors seems to have given an 
early bias to the taste of Chaucer. In modem poetry, his first 
and long-contiuued predilection was attracted by the new and 

* fB. xi. 1. 475, &c. Thu ctuucidcnce is remarked bj Mrs. Cooper in 

ST 'Mutes' Libriuy.' — Ellis, vol, i. p. 157.] 

. f [The ' Cousololion of BoclMus ' was traiialatcd bj Alfred the Great utd 

' " leen Elizabeth. No unfair proof of its extraordinary populiritj' maf 

ivKil from 'TheQuttlr'of King James I. UBe«myi^iJ«e^«*ai*ip'il 
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allegorical style of romance which Itad eprung up in France in 
tlie thirteenth century, under William de Lorris. We find him, 
accordingly, during a great part of hia poetical career, engaged 
among the dreams, emblems, flower- worship pings, and amatory 
parliaments of tiiat visionary school. This, we may say, was a 
gymnasium of rather too light and playful e.'sercise for bo strong 
a genius ; and it must be owned that his allegorical poetry is 
often puerile and prolixi Yet, even in this walk of fiction, we 
never entirely lose sight of that peculiar grace and gaiety wldch 
distinguish theMuseof Chaueer ; and no one who remembers his 
productions of ' The House of Fame,' and ' The Flower and the 
Leaf,' will r£^;ret that he sported for a season iu the field of 
allegory. Even hia pieces of Ihis description the most fantastic 
in design and tedious in execution are generally interspersed with 
.fresh and joyous descriptions of external nature. 

In this new species of romance, we perceive the youthful Muse 
of tiie language in love with mystical meanings and forms of 
fancy, more remote, if possible, from reality than those of the 
(chivalrous fable itself; and we could sometimcB wish her baclc 
from her emblematic castles to the ' more solid ones of the elder 
fable ; but stil! she moves in pursuit of those shadows with an 
impulse of novelty, and an exuberance of spirit, tliat is not 
wholly without its attraction and delight. . 

Chaucer was afcerwarda happily drawn to the more natural 
Btyle of Boccaccio, and from him he derived thehiut of a subject' 
''in which, besides his own original portraits of contemporary life, 
'fae could introduce stories of every description, from the most 
heroic to the most familiar. 

Gower, though he liad been earlier distinguished in French 
poetry, began later tiian Chaucer to cultivate his native tongue. 
His * Confessio Amaotis,' tlie only work by which he is known 
as an English poet, did not appear till the sixteenth year of 
Kichard II. He must have been a highly accomplished man for 
his time, and imbued with a studious and mild spirit of reflection. 
His French sonnets are marked by elegance and sensibility, and 
liis English poetry contains a digest of all thut constituted the 
knowledge of his age. His contemporaries greatly esteemed 
id the Scottish as well as Englisli writers of the subse- 



" [The Canterbury Ta\es.^ 
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quent period speak of him wilh unquuliSed admiratioo. But 
Uiougli the placid and moral Gower might be a civilising spirit 
amoDg Ilia contemporaries, tiis character haj none of tJie bold 
origiiialily which stamps an influence on the literature of a 
country. He was not, like Chaucer, a patriarch in the family of 
genius, the scattered traits of whose resemblance may be seen in 
such descendants as Shakspeare and Spenser.* The design of 
his ' Coufesaio Amantis ' is peculiarly ill contrived. A lover, 
whose case has not a particleof interest, applies, according to the 
Catholic ritual, to a confessor, who, at the same time, whimsi- 
cally enough, bears the additional character of a pagan priest of 
Venus. The holy fether, it is true, speaks like a good Christian, 
and cominuricates more scandal about the intrigues of Venus 
than pagan author ever told. A pretest i^ afforded by the certf- 
mony of confession for the priest not ouly to initiate his pupil 
in the duties of a lover, but in a wide range of ethical and phy- 
sical knowledge; and at the mention of every virtue and irice a 
tale is introduced by way of illustration. Does the confessor 
wish to warn the lover against impertinent curiosity ? he intro- 
duces, a propos to that failing, the history of Ac rieon, of peeping 
memory. The confessor inquires if he is addicted to a vain- 
glorious disposition; because, if he is, be can tell him a story 
about Nebuchadnezzar. Does he wish to hear of the virtue of 
conjugal patience? it is aptly inculcated by the anecdote respect- 
ing Socrates, who, when he received tiie contents of Xantippe's 
p&il upon his bead, replied to the provocation with only a witti- 
cism. Thus, with shriving, narrations, and didactic speeches, the 
work is extended to thirty thousand lines, in the course of which 
the virtues and vices are all regularly allegorized. But in 
allegory Gower is cold and un inventive, and enumerates qualities 
when he should conjure up visible objects. On tlie whole, 
though copiously stored with facts and fables, he is unable either 
to make truth appear poetical, or to render fiction the giaceful 
vehicle of truth. 

• [Milton was the poetical son of Spenser, and Mr. Waller of Fairfax. 
gpeoEer more than once iaunualos that the siml of Chaucer was transfused 
1^ iHxljr, and that lie was bcgollen by him two faundred yeara after his 
--.—Drjden, J/a(one, vol. iv, p, S92.] 
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ARtOn, with great beaufyand justice, compares the apprnt- 
Chaucer io our language to a premature d&j in an 
English spring ; after which the gloom of winter returns, and 
~ie buds and blossoms, which have been called forth by a tran- 
Buushine, are nipped by frosts and scattered by storms. The 
luses of the relapse of our poetry, after Chaucer, seem but too 
>parent in the anuals of English history, which during five 
Teigns of tlie fifteenth century continue to display but a tissue of 
conspiracies, proscriptious, and bloodshed. Inferior even to 
France in literary progress, England displays in the fifteenth 
century a still more mortifying contrast witli Italy. Italy too 
had lier rehgious schisms and public distractions ; but her arts 
and literature had always a sheltering place. They were even 
cherished by ihe rivalsldp of independent communities, and re- 
ceived encouragement from the opposite sources of commercial 
and ecclesiastical wealth. But tee had no Nicholas V., nor 
house of Medicis. In England the evils of civil war agi- 
Lted society as one mass. There was no refuge froin them — no 
iclosure to fence in the field of improvement— no mound to 
the torrent of public troubles. Before the death of Henry 
it is said that one half of the nobility'and gentry in the 
kingdom bad perished in the field or on the scafibld. Whilst in 
England the public spirit was thus brutalised, whilst the value 
id security of life were abridged, whilst the wealth of the rich 
employed only in war, and the chance of patronage taken 
Ihe scholar, in Italy princes and magistrates vied with 
:h other in calling men of genius around them, as llie brightest 
rnaments of their states and courts. The art of printing came 
Italy to record tlie treasures of its literary attainments ; but 
inn it came to England, with a very fen: exceptions, it could 
ie said, for the purpose of difl^nsing native literature, to be a 
art, A c/rcums^nce, addilVona.U^ \\os\.\\e i-ia the 
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lotial genius may certainly be traced in the executions for 
religion wliich sprang up aa a horrible novelty iu our country 
in the fifteenth century. The clei^ were determined to indem- 
nify themselvea for the exposures which they had met with in the 
preceding age, and the unhallowed compromise which Henry 
IV. made with them, in return for supporting his accession, 
armed them, in an evil liour, with the torch of persecution. In 
one point of tmprovenieul, namely, in the boldness of religious 
inquiry, the North of Europe might already boast of being 
superior to the South, with ail its learning, wealth, and elegant 
acqiiireinents. The Scriptures had been opened by Wickliff, 
but they were again to become *' a fountain sealed, and a spring 
shut up," Amidst the progress of letters in Italy, the fine arts 
threw enchantment around superstition ; and the warm imagina- 
tion of the South was congenial with the nature of Catholic 
institutions. But the English mind had already shown, even 
amidst its comparative barbarism, a stern independent spirit of 
religion ; and from this single proud and elevated point of its 
character it was now to be crushed and beaten down. Some^ 
times a baffled struggle against oppression is more depressing to 
the human faculties than continued submission. 

Our natural hatred of tyranny, and, we may safely add, the 
general test of history and experience, would dispose us to 
believe religious persecution to be necessarily and essentially 
baneful to the ele^nt arts, no less timn to the intellectual pur- 
suits of mankind. It is natural to think that, when punishments are 
let loose upon men's opinionx, they will spread a contagious alarm 
fVom the understanding to the imagination. They will make the 
heart grow close and insensible to generous feelings, where it is 
unaccustomed to express them freely ; and the graces and gaiety 
of fiincy will be dejected and appalled. In an age of persecution, 
even the living study of hb own species must be comparatively 
darkened to the poet. He looks round on the characters and 
countenances of his fellow-creatures; and instead of the naturally 
cfieerfid and eccentric variety of their humours, be reads only 
and oppressed uniformity. To the spirit of poetry we 
^tould conceive such a period to be an impassable Avernus, 

she would drop her wings and espire. lIndt>vfti^.wiV^ v^ki* , 
rce will be found warranted by a getitiaX. stti:Ne"j lA "ioft I 
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history of Geuiiis. It is, at tlje Game time, impossible to deny, 
that wif and poetry have in some instances flourished coeval with 
ferocious bigotry, on the same spot, and under the same govern- 
ment. The literary glory of Spain was posterior to the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition. The fancy of Cervantes sported in its 
neighbourhood, though he declared that he could have made his 
writings still more enterlaining, if he had not dreaded the Holy 
Office. But the growth of Spanish genius, in spite of the co- 
esistence of religious tyranny, was fostered by uncommon and 
glorious advantages in tlie circumstances of the nation. Spain 
(for we are comparing Spain in tlie sixteenth with England in 
'the fifteenth century) was, at the period alluded to, great and 
{troud in an empire on which it was boasted that the sun never 
ut. Her language was widely diffused. The wealth of America 
for awhile animated all her arts. Robertson says lliat the 
Spaniards discovered at that time an extent of political know- 
ledge which the English themselves did not attain for more than 
a century afterwards. Keligious persecutions began in England 
Rt a time when she was comparatively poor and barbarous, yet 
After 8he had been awakened to so much intelligence on the sub- 
ject of religion as to make one half of the people indignantly 
impatient of priestly tyranny. If we add to the political troubles 
of the age the circumstance of religious opinions being silenced 
and stifled by penal horrors, it will seem more wonderful that the 
Bpark of literature was kept alive, than that it did not spread 
more widely. Yet the fifteenth century had its redeeming traits 
of refinement, the more wonderful for appearing in the midst of 
such unfavourable circumstances. It had a Fortescue, although 
he wandered in exile, unprotected by the constitution which he 
explained and extolled in his writings. It Jiad a noble patron 
and lover of letters in Tiptoft,* although he died by the hands of 
the executioner. It witnessed the founding of many colleges in 
botfi of the universities, although they were still the haunts of 
scholastic quibbling; and it produced, in the venerable Pecock, 
one conscientious dignitary of the church, who wished to have 
converted the Protestants by appeals to reason, though for so 
had his books, and, if he had not recanted in good lime, 
rid have had his body also, committed to the flames. To these 
• Earl of Worceeter. 
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ilises may be ascribed the backwardness of our i)oetry betweeo ihe 
datea of Cliaucer and Spenser. I speak of the chasm exteitding 
to, or nearly to, Spenser; for, without undervaluing the elegant 
talents of X>ord Surrey, I think we cannot consider the national 
genius as completely emancipated from oppressive circumstances 
till tlie tiaie of Elizabeth. There was indeed a commencement 
of our poetry under Henry VIII. It was a fine, but a feeble 
one. English genius seems then to have come forth, but hulf 
assured that her day of emancipation was at hand. There is 
something melancholy even in Lord Surrey's strains of gallantry. 
The succession of Henry VIII. gave stability to the government, 
and some degree of ma{;nificence to the state of society. But 
tyranny was not yet at an end ; and to judge not by tlie gross 
bnffoous, but by t!ie few minds entitled to be called poetical, 
which appear in the earlier part of the sixteenth century, we 
may say that Ihe English Muse had still a diffident aspect and a 
Altering tone. 

There is a species of talent, however, which may continue to 
eudite what is called poetry, without haviug lis sensibilities 
deeply afiected by the circumstances of society ; and of luminaries 
of tills description our fifleenti) century was not destitute. Ritson 
has enumerated about seventy of them." Of these, Occleve and 
Lydgate were the nearest successors to Chaucer. Occleve speaks 
of himself as Chaucer's scholar. He has, at least, the merit of 
expressing the sincerest enthusiasm for his master. But it is 
difficult to controvert the character which has been generally 
assigned to him, that of a flat and feeble writer. Excepting the 
adoption of his story of Fortunatus by William Browne in his 
Pastorals, and the modern republication of a ft:w of his pieces, I 
know not of any public compliment which has ever been paid to 
his poetical memory. 

Lydgate is altc^etlier the most respectable versifier of the 
fifteenth century. A list of 250oftiie productions ascribed to 
him (which is given in Ritson's ' Bibliographia Toetica') attests 
at least the fluency of his pen ; and he seems to have ranged with 
the same fiieility through the gravest and the lightest subjects of 
iposilion. Ballads, hymn^, ludicrous stories, legends, ro- 
i, and allegories, were equally at his command. Verbose 
• In bis ' Bibliograpbia Poc&es.' 
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diffuse as Dan John of Eurj- must be allowed to liave been, he. 

not without occasional touches of patlios. The poet Gray was 
llie first in mo<lern times >n'ho did liim the justice to observe them,* 
Bis'FallofPrinces'niay also deserve notice, in tracing back the 
thread of our national poetry, asjt is more likely than any other 
English production to have suggested to Lord Sackviile tiie 
idea of his ' Mirror for Magistrates.' ' The Mirror for Magis- 
trates ' again gave hints to Spenser in allegory, and may also have 
possibly suggested to Shakspeare the idea of his historical plays. 

I know not if Hardyngej-j- who belonged to the reign of 
Edward IV., be worth mentioning as one of the obscure lumi- 
naries of this benighted age. He left a ' Chronicle of the History 
of England,' which possesses an incidental interest from his 
having been himself a witness to some of the scenes which he 
records! for he live<l in the family of the Percys, ^nd fought 
wnder the banners of Hotspur ; but from the style of his versified 
' Chronicle,' his head would appear to have been much belter fur; 
nisbed for susttuning the blows of the battle, than for contriving 
its poetical celebration. 

The Scottish poets of the fiftecjith, and of a. part of the six- 
teenth century, would also justly demand a place it) any history 
of our poetry that meant to be copious and minute; as the 
nonhern "makers," notwithstanding the difference of dialect, 
generally denominate their language " Inglis." Scotland pro- 
duced an entire poetical version of the ' .^neid ' before Lor4 

• Lydgale translated largely from tLe French and Latin. His prin- 
BilipBl poems are ' The Fall of Princes,' ' The Siege of Thebes,' and ' ThB 
Tfelruotion of Troy.' The first of ibese ia from Laurent's French version 
t Boucaccio'a book, ' De Cosibus vironim et femiDiiruin illmtriuoi,' His 
_ .jKege of Thebes,' which was inlended as an additional ' Canterbury 
■-^le,' and in the introduction to vbich he feigns himself in campuiy 
vilh 'the host of the Tatmrd and the Pilgrims,' is compiled from Guido 
Colonna, Statins, sod Seocca. His ' OeacnictioD of Troy ' is from the 
varh of Gaido Colonna, or from a Frencb translnUon of iL His ' London 
Lickpenny' Is cnrions for tbe mlonte pictore of the metropolis vhietl 
it exhibits in the fiiteeiith ccatuiy, A Epeeimun of Lydgale'a humour 
may be seen in his lale of 'The Prioress and her Three Wooers,' which 
Mr. Jamieeon has given in his ' Popnlar Ballads and Songs' [vol. ' 
p. 249-26fl]. I had traiiBoriljed it from a manuscript iu the British Museui 
[Harl. MS.78],thinkingthat itwasnot inpriutjbut found that Mr. Jamieson 
had anticipated me. 

+ PA hind of Hobert of Glooocater reJiuiuus.— Sir Walter Seolt, Min:. Fr. 
/TerJ^ TO/. xriLp. 13.] 
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Surrey had traDElated a single book of it ; indeed before there 
was a.n BngUs^h version uf any classic, excepting; Boetliius, if he 
can be called a classic. Vii^l was only known in the Englisli 
language through a romance on the Siege of Troy, publisiieU by 
Caxton, which, as Bisiiop Douglas observes, in the prologue to 
his Scottiah '^neid,' is no more like Vii^il than the devil is like 
St. Austin.* Perhaps the resemblance may not even be so great. 
But the Scottish poets, after all that has been said of them, form 
nothing like a brilliant revival of poetry. They are on the 
whole superior, indeed, in spirit and originality to their English 
contemporaries, which is notisayins' much ; but their style is, for 
tiie most part, east, if poesible, iu a worse taste. The prevailing 
fault of English diction, in the fifteenth century, is redundant 
ornament, and an affectation of anglicising Latin words. In this 
pedantry and use of " aureate terms " the Scottish versifiers went 
even beyond their bretliren of the South, Some exceptions to 
the remark, 1 am aware, may be found in Dunbar, who some- 
times exhibits simplicity and lyrical terseness ; ijut even his style 
has frequent deformities of quaintness, false ornament, and allite- 
ration. The rest of them, when they meant to be most eloquent, 
tore up words from the l^tiu, which never took root in the lan- 
guage, like children malting a mock garden with flowers and 
branches stuck in the ground, which speedily wither. 

From Lydgate down to liVyat and Surrey, there seem to be no 
southern writers deserving attention, unless for the purposes of 
the antiquary, excepting Hawes, Barklay, and Skelton ; and 
even their names might perhaps be omitted without treason to 
the cause of taste.! 

Stephen Hawes,J who was groom of the chamber to Henry 
VII., uiSMd to have been accomplished in the literature of France 
and Italy, and to have travelled into those countries. His most 

■ [Warton, vol. iii, ji. 112. Donglaa is said to have -wrillen hi» tranela- 
tion in tbe short space of siileen monllis, and to have finiEhcd it in 1513. — 
This was before Surrey was barn /] 

t To ihe reipi of Henry VI. belong Henry Lonelich, who pliefl the 
■unpoelical trade of a eliinner, and who traoslfttei Ibe French roniEnce of Si. 
G«al; Thomas Chestre, who made a free aiid enlarged VeiBi on of the 'Lai 
4* l*nvBr of (he French poetess Marie; and BobertThomton, whovarsified 

^^Jh^JJorle Arthur' in the alliterative measure of Langlande. 

^^^^^^A bad imitator of LjdgaCe, ten times more tedious thau bis original. — 

^^^■ralter Scott, Miie. Ft. Work*, vol. Kvit. '£. \3.^ 
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iportant production is the ' Pastyme of Pleasure,'* an allego- 
rical romance, the hereof which is Graniiamouror Gallantry, and 
the heroine La Belle Pucelle, or Perfect Beauty. In this work 
the personihed characters have all ihe capriciousness and vaf;ue 
moi^l meaninn; of the old French allegorical romance ; but the 
puerility of the scliuol remains, while the zest of its novelty is 
gone. There is also in his foolish personage of Godfrey Gobe- 
live Botuething of the burlesque of the worst taste of Italian 
poetry. It is certainly very tiresome to follow Hawes's hero, 
GtandamouT, through all his adventures, studying grammar, 
rhetoric, and arithmetic in the tower of Doctrine ; afterwards 
slaughtering giants, who have each two or three emblematic 
heads ; sacrificing to heathen gods ; then marrying according to 
the Catholic rites ; and, finally, relating his own death and 
burial, to which he is so obliging as to add his epitaph. Yet, as 
the story seems to be of Hawes's invention, it ranks him above 
the mere chroniclers and translators of the age. Warton praises 
him for improving on the style of Lydgate. His language 
may be somewhat more modern, but in vigour or harmony I am 
to perceive in it any superiority. The indulgent his- 
' our poetry has, however, quoted one fine line from him, 
iribing the fiery breath of a dragon which guarded the island 
beauty : — 

Tbe fire vbb great; it made the island liglit." 
Every romantic poem in his own language is likely to have inte- 
rested Spenser ; and if there were many such glimpses of magni- 
in Hawes, we might suppose the author of ' The Fairy 
' to have cherished his youthful genius by contemplating 
but his beauties are too few and faint to have aflbrded any 
nring example to Spenser. 
Alexander Barklay was a priest of St. Mary Ottorbume, in 
Devonshire, and died at a great age at Croydon in the year 15o2. 
His principal work was a free translation of Sebastian Brandt's 'j' 
' Navis Stultiferu,' enlarged with some satirical strictures of his 

* He also -wrote ' Tbe Temple of Glass,' the nuhstanee of which is taken 
from Chaucer's ' Honae of Fame." [' Tlie Temple of GIeibs" is now, aa Mr. 
" " m ohGerves, by getiKral consent restored to Ljilgate. — ill. Hisl., vol. i. 
si,d Price'B WarluH, vol. iii. p, 46-7.] 

a Bnuidt waa a, oJTilian of Basil. 
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own upon the manners of hia Euglisli coutemporaries. Hia ' Ship 
of Fools ' has been as often quoted aa most obsolete English 
poems ; but if it were not obsolete it would not be quoted. He 
also wrote Eclogues, which are curiouB aa the earliest pieces of 
that kind in our language. From their title we might be led to 
expect some interesting' delineations of English rural customs at 
that period. But Barklay intended to be a moralbt, and not a 
painter of nature; and the chief though insipid moral which he 
inculcates is, that it is better to be a clowu than a courtier," 
The few scenes of country life which he exhibits for that purpose 
are singnlarly ill titted to illustrate his doctrine, and present 
rustic existence under a miserable aspect, more resembling the 
caricature of Scotland in Churchill's ' Prophecy of Famine ' tlian 
anything which we can imagine to have ever been the general 
condition of English peasants. The speakers, in one of his 
eclogues, lie littered among straw, for want of a fire to keep 
themselves warm ; and one of them expresses a wish tiiat the 
milk for dinner may be curdled, to save them the consumption 
of bread. As the writer's object was not lo make us pily but 
esteem the rustic lot, this picture of English poverty can only 
be accounted for by supposing it to have been drawn from partial 
observation, or the result of a bad taste, that naturally delighted 
in squalid subjects ol' description. Barklay, indeed, though he 
has some stanzas which might be quoted for their strength of 
thought and felicity of ex])ressio», h, upon the whole, the least 
ambitious of all writers to adorn his conceptions of familiar life 
with either dignity or beauty. An amusing instance of this 
occurs in one of hia moral apologues : Adam, he tells us in verse, 
was one day abroad at his work — Eve was at the door of the 
house, with her children playing about her ; some of them she 
was ' kembing,' says the poet, prefixing another participle, not of 

* Uarklay gives soiae sbetcliss of manners; but tbcy are those of the 
lovii, uot Uie country. Warloo is partial to his bkck-letter eclof!iie«, 
because ihej eontiun allusions to the customs of the age. Tfac; certainly 
infbriD UB Dt vhnl hour our am^^stors usually diued, iupp«d, and went to 
bed 1 (bat tbey were fond of good eating ; and tbat it was advisable, in Ibe 
poet's opinioD, for any oue who atleuipted to help bimself to a favourite 
dish at tbeir banqnvu lo wear a gauntlet of mail. Quid tbe player, who 
probably never had beard of Barklay, delivered at a much later period a 
fflmitar olaervation on city ftaste, namely, liiat the candidate for a gyrf. didv 
of turtle ought oeyer to be wiibout a tiaBketpluHe4 knife anitarV.. 
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e moat delicate kind, to describe the usefulness of the comb.. 
Her Maker haviug deigned to pay her a visit, she was ashamed 
to be found witii so many ill-dressed children about her, and 
hastened to stow a. number of them out of sight ; some of them 
~Ae concealed under hay and straw, others she put up the chim- 
in, and one or two into a " tub of dralf," Having produced, 
ipwever, the best looking and best dressed of them, she was de- 
hear their Divine Viititor bless them, and de:3tine some 
of them to be kings and emperors, some dukes and barons, and 
Others sheriffs, mayors, and aldermen. Unwilling that any of 
her family should forfeit blessings whilst they were going, she 
immediately drew out the remainder from their concealment ; 
but when they came forth they were so covered with dust and 
cobwebs, and had so many bits of chaff and straw stiekiug to 
their hair, that, instead of receiving benedictions and promotion, 
they were doomed to vocations of toil and poverty, suitable to 
their dirty appearance. 

John Skelton, who was the rival and contemporary of Barklay, 
was laureate to the University of Oxford, and tutor to the prince, 
afterwards Henry VIII. Erasmus must have been a bad judge 
of English poetry, or must have alluded only to the learning of 
I i^fcelton, when in one of his letters he pronounces him " Britanni- 
I earum literarum lumen et decus." There is certainly a vehemence 
»nd vivacity in Skelton which was worthy of being guided by a 
better taste ; and the objects of bis satire bespeak some degree of 
public spirit.* But his eccentricity in attempts at humour ia at 

• He WM the determined enemy of the mendicant fiiars and of Cardinal 



lie roHelh in his Hecdrds; 

He eajeth, How say ye, my lords. 

Is not luy reason good? 

Good even, good Robin Hood. 

Some Bay Yfs, and Eome 

Sit Etili, as tliey were dumb." 



^ 



whom thev detested, coald not 
■ingly danng to attacli him. In bi 
lie ihns desoriijea the imperious mi 

" in chamber of Stars 

All matters there he mars : 

Clapping hii rod on the board, 

No man dure speak a wuril; 

For he bath all the saying, 
, 'Withoulany renaying. 

e lines are a remarkable' an ticipafion" of the very words in the fifteeolh 
' ! of the charges preferred against Wolsey by the Parliament of 1539— 




.Vere's ' Cursory fiemarkg on the English Poets." 
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once vulgar xnd flippant ; and hin style is almost a texture of 
slang phraa«, patched with shreds of French and Latin. We 
are told, indeed, in a periodical work of the present day, that hia 
manner is to be excused, because it was assumed for " the nonce," 
and was suited lo the taste of his contemporaries. But it is 
surely a poor apology for the satirist of any age to say that he 
stooped to bumour its vilest tatite, and could not ridicule vice 
and folly without degrading himself to buffoonery,* Upon the 
whole, we might regard the poetical feeling and genius of Eng- 
land as almost extinct at the end of the fifteenth century, if the 
beautiful ballad of the ' Nut-brown Maid ' were not to be re- 
ferred to that period.j' It is said to have been translated from 
the G-erman ; but even considered as a translation it meets us as 
a surprising flower amidst the winter-solstice of our poetry. 

The literary character of England was not established till near 
the end of the sixteenth century. At the beginning of that cen- 
tury, immediately anterior to Lord Surrey, we find Earklay and 
Skelton popular candidates for the foremost honours of English 
poetry. They are but poor names. Yet, slowly as the improve- 

" That the said I-ord Cardinal, Bitting anmng the Lords and other of jonr 
Majesly's most honourable Council, used himself eo, that. If an; man would 
show hU mind according to his duty, lie would ko take him up with his 
RccDStoniable words, that thej were better to hold their peace than lo speak ; 
BO that he woald hear no more speak but one or two great perfoiiages, so 
that he would have all the words himself, and consumiM much Uuie without 
a &ir tale." His ridicule drew down the wrath of Wolsej, who ordered 
him lo be apprehended. But Skelton fled lo Ihe sanctuary of Westminster 
Abbey, where he was protected; and died in the same year in which 
Woliey't pfosecntort drew op Ihe article of impeachment, su similar to the 
ntire of the poet 
' ri know Skelt 
from this Mop: , 

nary man. Why Warton and the writers of his school mil at him vebe- 
tnently I know not; he was perhaps tbe beet scholar of his day, and displays 
on many occaaiona strong powers of descriptioo, and a vein of poetry that 
shines through alt Ihe rubbish which ignorance has spread over it. He 
flew al high game, and therefore occasionally called in the aid of vnl^ 
ribaldry lo mask the direct attack of bis satire. — Gifford, Joaaon, voL viii. 
P.T7. 

Tbe power, tbe strangeness, the volnbility of his laagnage, the intrepiditj 
af hii satire, and the perfect originality of his manner, render Skelton one 
if the most extraordinary poets of any age or country. — Sontbey, Specimau ; 
^' "nor. Hev., vol, xi. p. 485.] 

Brtoii places it abonl ihe year 1500. [It was in print in 1531, if not 
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of oar poetry seenu to prooeed in tiie eai\j part of the ax- 
itb century, the circamstances which ^absHjuentty foMered 
iiatifmal genius to its matarity and niagnilnde b^n to be 
.iDclly fuibte even before the year 1500. The actxssioa of 
iry VII., by fixing the monarchy and the prospect of its re- 
lar Rucce«<ion, forms a great era of commencing civilisiation. 
le art of printing, which had been introduced in a former 
period of discord, promised to dtfliise its light in a steadier and 
calmer atmosphere. The great discoveries of navigation, by 
quickening the intercourse of European nations, extended their 
i^lfliiouce to England. In the short portion of the fifteenth cen- 
iry during which printing was known in this counHy, the press 
ihibitji our literature at a lower ebb than even that of France ; 
t before that century uas concluded the tide of classical leam- 
iog liad fairly set in. Englani had received Erasmus, aiid bad 
pro<luced Sir Tlioraas More. The English poetry of tlie last of 
the»e great men is indeed of triHitig consequence, in coiit|)ari«)D 
with the general impulse which his other writings must liave 
given to the age in which he lived. But everything that excites 
the dormant intellect of a nation must be regarded as cuntri- 
buting to it» future poetry. Tt is possible that in thus adverting 
to the ditfusion of knowledge (especially classical knowledge) 
which preceded our golden age of originality, we may be chal- 
lenged by the questiotj, licw much the greatest of all our poeis 
indebted to learning. We are apt to compare such genius 
Shakupeare to comets in the moral universe, which baffle all 
ilculatioiii as to the causes which accelerate or retard their ap- 
peitnuice, or from wliich we can predict their return. But those 
plifnoniuna of poetical inspiration are, in &ct, still dependent on 
the laws ami light of the system which they visit. Poets may b 
iludebtwl 111 the learning and philosophy of their age, without 
ling lliemBelves men of erudition or philosophers. When the 
of truth has gone abroad, it passes insensibly from 
lliid to niiiiil, independent of its direct transmission Irom books ; 
111 tt conies home in a more welcome shape to the poet when 
Might from his social intercourse witli his species than from 
(litnry study. Shakspeare's genius was certainly indebted to 
It) iNtt>lligfnce and moral principles which existed iu his age, 
e/iat iiitelligettce and to those moral {irinciples the revival 
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of classical literature undoubtedly coDtributed, So also did the 
revival of pulpit eloquence, and the restoration of the Scriptures 
to the people in their native tongue. The dethronement of 
Bcholastic philosophy, and of the supposed infallibility of Aris- 
totle's aulhoritj- — an authority at one time almost paramount to 
that of tile Scriptures themselves — was another good connected 
with the Keformation ; for though the logic of Aristotle long 
continued to be formally tauglit, scholastic theology was no 
longer sheltered beneath his name. Bible iliviuity superseded 
the glosses of the schoolmen, and the writings of Duns Scotus 
were consigned at Oxford to proclaimed contempt.* The reign 
of true philosophy was not indeed arrived, and the Reformation 
itself produced events tending to retard that progress of literature 
and intelligence which had sprung up under its first auspices. 
Still, with partial interruptions, the culture of classical literature 
proceeded in tlie sixteenth century ; and, amidst that culture, it 
is difiicnlt to conceive that a system of Greek philosophy more 
poetical than Aristotle's was without its influence on the English 
spirit— namely, tliat of Plato. That England possessed a dis- 
tinct school of Platonic philosophy in the sixteenth century 
cannot, I believe, be affirmedjf but we hear of the Platonic 
studies of Sir Philip Sydney ; and traits of Flatonbm are some- 

* Namely, in llie jear 1535. The decline of Ariitotle's authority, and 
tbttt of Echolaslic ditiiiily, though to a certain decree eonDected, ate not, 
faowever, lo Ik identified. What were called the aoctrinis of Aristotle by 
the Euboolmcn were a mass of metaphysics esmblished in his DBme, first b; 
Arabic Eommenttitors. and afternards tiy Catholic doctoTi, among cUe lutler 
of wborn manj Hiponndcd the philosophy of the Stagyrite witboul nuder- 
Btanding a word of the original language in which his doctrines were 
'writteii. Some Plulonic opinions had also mi;ied -with the metaphysics of 
the Echoolmeii. Aristotle «us nL'Terlheless their main aathorily ; though it 
is probable that, if he had come to life, he would not have ftlhered much 
of the philosophy which rested on his name. Some of the reformers tbrev 
off fcholaslic divinity tknd Arisiolle's authority at once ,- but others, while 
they abjured the Echoolmen, adliered to the Peripatetic ^stem. In fact, 
until the revival of letters, Aristotle could not be said, with regard to the 
modem world, to l>e either fully known by his own works, or feirly tried 
hy lus own merils. Though ultimalely overthrowu by Bacon, his writings 
and Mb HHine, in the age immediately preceding liacon, had ceased to be 
a mere stalking-horse to the schoolmen, and he was found to coutain 
I . Iwmiea which the Catholic metaphy^cians had little Buspected. 

Setd TDeoLiDDS uo Engllah school of Plotonism before the lime of 
d Cudworth. [Hallam is enoally silent.] 
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times beautifully visible in the poetry of Surrey aud of Spenaer.* 
The ItaliBD Muse communicated a tinge of thut spirit to our 
poetry, which must have been further excited in the minds of 
poetical scholars by the influence of Grecian literature. Hurd 
indeed observes that the Platonic doctrines had a deep influence 
OB the sentiments and character of Spenser's age. They cer- 
tainly form a very poetical creed of philosophy. The Aris- 
totelian eystem was a vast mechanical labyrinth, which the 
Knman fecullies were chilled, fatigued, and darkened by ex- 
ploring. Plato, at least, expands the imagination, for he was a 
great poet ; and if he bad put in practice the law respecting 
poets which he prescribed to his ideal republic, he must have 
begun by banishing himself. 

The Reformation, though ultimately beneficial to literature, 
like all abrupt changes in society, brought its evil with its good. 
Its establishment under Edward VI. made the English too fana- 
tical and polemical to attend to the finer objects of taste. Its 
commencement under Henry VIII., however promising at first, 
was too soon rendered frightful, by bearing the stamp of a tynut's 
character, who, instead of opening the temple of religious peace, 
established a Janus-faced persecution against both the old and 
new opinions. On the other hand, Henry's power, opulence, and 
pf Spenser's liymns on Love and Beautj', he breathes ihis Pla- 

" Ever^ spirit, as it is most pare. 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body dolli procure 
To habit in, and it more iuirly dight 
With eheurful grace and amiable sight ; 
For of the sonl tbe bocly form dolh take, 
For EOul is form, and dolh tbe Indy make." 
D, also, Surrey to his fair Geraldiue : — 

" The golden gift that Nature did thee give. 

To fasten friends, and feed Ihein at thy will 

With form and fevour, laugbi rnc to believe 

How thou art made to akou.' her ijreatetl ahill." 

' This last thought was probably suggested by the lines in Pelroreh, which 

"upre&E B doctrine of the Platonic^ school, respecting the idea or origm of 

"In gual part« dtl del', in quale idea 
Era reseinpioonde Natmralolse 
Que) bel viso Jeggladro, in clie eWa -^oIbc 

Mostrar quaggiii, quanto lussi iiMo-" 
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^^WlRrta.tion gave some encouragement to Ihe arts. He himself, 
monster as he was, affected to be a poet. His masquts and 
pageants assembled the beauty and nobUity of the laiid, and 
prompted a gallant spirit of courtesy. The cultivation of musical 
talents among his courtiers fostered our early lyrical poetry. Our 
intercourse with Italy was renewed from more enlightened mo- 
tives than superstition ; and under the influence of Jjord Surrey 
Italian poetry became once more, aa it had been in the days of 
Chaucer, a source of refinement and r^^neration to our own. I 
am not indeed disposed to consider the influence of Lord Surrey's 
works upon onr language in the very extensive and important 
light in which it is viewed by Dr. Nott. I am doubtful if that 
learned editor has converted many readers to his opiuioa. that 
Xjord Surrey was the first who gave us metrical instead of rhyth- 
mical versification ; for, with just allowance for ancient pronun- 
ciation, the heroic measure of Chaucer will be found in geneiul 
uot only to be metrically correct, but to possess considerable 
harmonj.* Surrey was not the inventor of our metrical versi- 
fication ; nor had his genius the potent voice and the magic spell 
wliich rouse all tlie dormant energies of a langui^. In certain 
walks of composition, though not in the highest, viz. in the ode, 
elegy, and epitaph, he set a chaste and delicate example ; but he 

■ [Out fklher Chancer hnth used the same liberty in feet uid measnreE 
tlist the LaCiniEts do ase : and whoEoever do peruse and well 'cunajder his 
works, be sbsU find that, althangli bis lines are not always of nne teltkanie 
nnmber of sjUablee. yet, being read by one that batfa nnderstanding, the 
longest yerse aud thai which hath muat Kyllablea will felt (to Ibe ear) cor- 
retpondect unto tbat which bath in it fewest syllaliles, slull be found yet 
to oonsist of words that have sauh natural wiand h£ may seem equal in 
length to a verse which liatli many more syllables of lighter ncceats. — 
Gascoigne, 
I " But if some Englishe woorde herein seem sweet, 

^^^^^ Let Chaneer's name exalted be therefore ; 

^^^^^ Yf any verse doe passe on plt'&onl feet. 

^^^^^V The pnuse thereof redownd to Petrark'is lore. 

^^^^^B GaEcoigne, The Grief of Joy. 

^^^^■1 is a diiputed qnesdon whether Chaucer's yemes be rhythmical or 
I jgletHcal. 1 believe them to have been writleo rhythmically, upou the same 
~ principle on which Coleridge composed his ' Christabel ' — that the number of 
il beatii or accentuated syllables in every line should be the same, alchoudi 
I' the number of syllables themselves m^ht varj. Vei««GO ima\oA)e^~«Kt. 
j' often be etrictly metrietlj and because Chaucer's is fteijateiAVs ■»),>Sift'asiJir 
roeacbas beea raised thai jl is always so if it beT«i4^To?ei\'^,»w»^*^%^*' 
the iateaUoa of ibe anlior.— Sonthey, Cuioper, yoV. u. -fi. \\T A 
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IS cut off too early in life, and cultivatetl poetry too slightly, to 
irry tlie pure etream of bis style ioio tlie broad and bold clian- 
a of inventive ficCioD. Much undoubtedly he did, iu giving 
Sweetness to our aumbers, and in substituting for tiie rude tauto- 
_Y of a former age a style of soft and brilliant oniament, of 
fleeted evpression, and of verbal arrangement, which often 
lirinds into graceful novelties, though sometinies a little objec- 
tionable from its involution. Our language was also indebted to 
r the introduction of blank verse. It may be noticed at 
the same time that blank verse, if it had continued to be written 
\B Surrey wrote it, would have liad a cadence tOo uniform and 
BftuliouB to be a happy vehicle for the dramatic expression of the 
Grimoald, the second poet who used it after Lord 
Surrey, gave it a little more variety of pauses ; but it was not 
till it had been tried as a measure by several composers that it 
acquired a Iiold and ilexible modulation.* 

The genius of Sir Thomas Wyat was refined and elevated like 
that of his noble friend and contemporary ; but his poetry is 
more sententious and eombrous, and iu his lyrical e&sions he 
atudied terseness rather than suavity. Besides these two in- 
teresting men. Sir Francis Bryan, the friend of Wyat, George 
tTiscouut Rochford, the brother of Anna Boleyne, and Thomas , 
liOrd Vaux, were poetical courtiers of Henry VIII. To the j 
econd of these Ritson assigns, tliough but by conjecture, one 
the most beautiful and plaintive strains of our elder poetry, *0 | 
Death, rock me on sleep.' In Totelt's Collection, the earliest 
poetical miscellany in our language, two pieces have been ascribed 
to the same nobleman, the one entitled ' The Assault of Cupid.' 
the other beginning, ' I loatli that I did love,' which have been 
frequently reprinted in modern times. 

A poem of uncommon merit in the same colleclion, which is 
entitled ' The restless State of a Lover,' and which commences 
with these lines, 

" The Ban, vhea he hsth spread his rays, 
And ehov'd bis face leu Uiousoliil wb;b," 
iws been ascribed by Dr. Nott to Lord Surrey, but not on de- 
icisive evidence, 

• [Surrey is not a great poel, but be wns an inflncntial oue ; we owe to 
him (be introduction of the Stiniiet into our laDguoge, aud thu fim Uisie tbr 
tbif Jtalinn jwets.J 
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lu the reign of Edward VI. the effects of the Refbrmaliou 
became visible in our poetry, by blending feligious with poetical 
enthusiasm, or rather by substituting the one lor the other. The 
national Muse became puritanical, and waa not improved by the 
ciiange. Then flourished Steruhold and Hopkins, who, witli Ilie 
best intentions and the worst taste, degraded the spirit of Hebrew^ 
psolinody by fiat and homely phraseology ; and, mistaking vul- 
garity for simplicity, turned into bathos wliat they found sublime. 
Such was the love of versifying holy writ at that period, that the 
Acts of the Apostles were rhymed and set to music by Chris- 
tfier Tye.' 

I Siickville's name is the nest of any importance in our 
■ that occurs after Lord Surrey's. The opinion of Sir 
Ion Brydges, with respect to the date of the first appearance 
riiord Sackvilie's ' Induction to the Mirror for Magistrates ' 
would place that production, in strictness of chronologj-, at the 
tteginniijg of Elizabeth's reign. As an edition of the ' Mirror,' 
however, appeared in 1 559, supposing Lord Sackville not to iiave 
assisted in that edition, the first shape of the work must have 
btten cast and composed in the reign of Mary. From tlie date of 



■' ipn of Edward VI. and Mary may be referred two or three 
I ■ rhi! ' Paradise of Dainq' Dbyicck' [157GJ, who, though iheir 
I l[jta the reign of Elizabeth, maj exemplify the state of pOflJcal 
. her acce^ioD. Amang iheEe may be placed Edwards, aotlior 
:i!;- linle pieoe, ' Amantium irse ajnoris intcgrattii esl,' and 
E, author of the fcUowiug soDgi— 

" When first mine eyes did ^iew and mark 

Thy beauly fur for to behold. 

And when mine ears 'gan first to hark 

The pteusant words that thoo ma tuld, 

1 would as then 1 had been free 

From ears to hear, mid eyes to see. 

And when in mind I did consent 

To follow thus my fancv's will, 

And when my hrart did fli-st relent 

To taste ench bail myself to K[iil], 

I would niy heart bad buen as thine. 

Or else thy heart as soft as miue. 

O flatterer tklse ! thou traitor bom, 

What mischief inot« iiiigbt thou devise. 

Thau thy dear friend 1o hnve In scarii. 

And him to wound in sundry wise ; . 

Which EtUI a fi^ead preli.>uiis ia be. 

And art not bu hy proof I iev'f 

Fie, fie upon such treachery." 
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' "LorA Sackvillu's birtb,* it ia also apparent that, although he 
flourished under Elizabeth, and lived even to direct the conncilA 
of James, his prime of life must have been spent, and his poetical 
character formed, in tlie most disastrous period of the sixteenth 

I century, a period when we may suppose the cloud that was. 
r the public mind to have cast a gloom ou the com> 

Fplexion of its literary taste. During' five years of his. life, Irom 
twenty-five to tiiirty, the time when sensibility and reflection 
meet most strongly, Lord SackviUe witnessed the horrors of 
Queen Mary's reiyn ; and I conceive that it is not facciftil to 

I trace in his poetry the tone of an unhappy age. His plan for 
' The Mirror of Magistrates ' is a mass of darkness and de- 

■ spoudetjcy. He proposed to make the figure of Sorrow intro- 

rduce us iu Hell to every unfortunate great character of Englisl* 
history. The poet, like Dante, takes us to the gates of Hell;' 
but he does not, like the Italian poet, bring us buck again. It 
is true that those doleful legends were loug continued, during a 
brighter period ; but this was only done by an inferior order of 
poets, and was owing to their admiration of Sackville. Dismal 
aij his allegories may be, his genius certainly displays in tbeia< 
considerable power. But better limes were at hand. In the 

Lreign of Elizabeth the English mind put forth its energies in 

l<every direction, exalted by a purer religion, and enlarged by 

rnew views of truU). This was an age of loyalty, adventure, and 
generous emulation. The chivalrous character was softened by- 
intellectual pursuits, while the geniiis of chivalry itself still 
lingered, as if unwilling to depart, and paid his lost homage to a 
warlike and female reiga. A degree of romantic fancy remained 
in -the manners and superstitions of the people; and all^oiy 
might be said to parade the streets in their public pageants and 
festivities. Quaint and pedantic as those allegorical exhibitions 
might often be, they were nevertheless more expressive of eru- 
dition, ingenuity, and moral meaning, than they had been in 
former times. The philosophy of the highest minds still partook 
of a visionary character. A poetical spirit infused itself into the 
practical heroism of the age ; and some of the worthies of that 
period seem less like ordinary men than like beings called forth 

I QUt of fiction, and arrayed in the brightness of her dreaniB. 
' [l536,ifQOtaUttleearUer,l 
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They bad " high thoughts sealed in a heart of courtesy."* 
Tlje life of Sir Philip Sydney was poetry put iiito action. 

The result of Bcttvity and curiosity in the public mind was to 
complete the revival of ckssic Htemture, to increase the im- 
portation of foreign books, and to multiply translations, from 
which Poetry supplied herself with abunUaut subjects and ma- 
teriala, and in the use of wiiich she showed a frank and fearless 
energy, tiiat criticism and satire liad not yet acquired power to 
overawe. Komance came back to us from the soutiiem lan- 
guages, cloth»>d in new luxury by the warm imagination of the 
south. Tlie growth of poetry under siich circumstances might 
indeed he expected to be as irregular bb it was profuse. The 
field was open to daring absurdity, as well as to genuine inspi- 
ration ; and accordingly there is no period in wliich tlie extremes 
of good and iiad writing are so abundant. Stanihurst, for in- 
stance, carried the violence of nonsense to a pitch of which there 
is no preceding example. Even late in the reign of Elizabeth, 
Gabriel Harvey was aided and abetted by several men of genius 
in bis conspiracy to subvert the veruification of the language ; 
and Lyly gained over the court for a time to employ his corrupt 
jargon called Euphuism. Even Puttenham, a grave and candid 
critic, leaves an indication of crude and puerile taste, when, in a 
laborious treatise on poetry, he directs tlie composer how to make 
verses beautiful to the eye, by writing them " in the shapes of 
eggs, lurbots, fuzees, and lozenges," 

Among the numerous poets belonging exclusively to Elizabeth's 
reign,t Spenser stands witliout a class and without a rival. To 
proceed from the poets already mentioned to Spenser is cerlaiuly 
10 paas over a considerable number of years, which are important 
especially from their iucluding tlie dates of those early attempts 
in the regular drama which preceded the appearance of Shak- 
speare.} I sljall therefore turn back agaiu to tbat period, after 
having done homage to tlie name of Spenser. 

He brought to the subject of ' The Faiiy Queen ' a new and 

• An eiprrasion nsul hj Sir P. Sydney. 

t or Shakspeare'B career u part ouly belongs (o EliMbelh's reign, and of 
Jonson'a a still smaller. 

I The tragedy of ' Gorbaduc,'by Sackville and Norton, ytas reprtsenledin 
lS6I-a. Spepser's Postomls were published in 1579, and t!ie three Best 
book* of ' The Fairy Queoi ' iu 1590. 
^_ ^1 
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enlarged structure of stanza, elaborate and intricate, but well 
contrived for sustaining the attention of the ear, and concluding 
with a uajestic ^cadence. In the other poets of Spenser's age 
chiefly admire their language when it seems casually to 
advance into modern polish and succinctueas. But the antiquity 
of Spenser's style has a. peculiar charm. The mistaken opinion 
that Ben Jonson censured the antiquity of the diction in ' The 
Fairy Queen '* has been corrected by Mr. Malone, wlio pro- 



n Jonson applied his remarlt lo Spi^nser's Pastorals. [Ualoue was 
["Tery rash in his correclion : " Spenser, in affecting the ancients," Bays 
Jonsoa, " writ uo language; yet I would have him read for his matter, but 
as Virgil reud Ennius." — Works, ix. 215, Jonson's remark is a general 
censure, QOl confined to ' The Shepherd's Calendar "alone. "Some," he says, 
in anather place (evidently alluding to Speuser), " Eome eeek Chaocerisnu 
irilh us which were better expunged and baniGhed." — Works, ix. 22. 

K Spenser's language is the language of Ills age, who among his contera- 

poraries is equally obsolete in phraseology ? The letters of the time have 

none of his words borrowed of antiquity, nor has the printed prose, the 

poetry con tradistiogai shed from the drama, or the drama, which is always 

. the langnage of the day. Uis antiquated words were bis cboice, not his 

I Uecessity. Has Drayton, or Daniel, or Peele, Marlowe, or Shakspeore the 

^<lbBcure words found CDnBlanllj recurring in Spenser? '■ Let others," says 

Daniel (the well-Ian guaged Daniel as Cderidge calls him) — 

" Let others eing of tnigbts and paladines. 

In aged accents and untimely words, — 

Kl ang of Delia in the language of those who are nbonl her and of her day." 

f Davcnont is express on the point, and speaks of Spenser's new grafts of old 

p'Withered wards and exploded expressions. Surely ttie writers of Spenser's own 

e better authorities than Malone, who read verbally not spirittially, 

and, emptying a commonplace-book of obsolete words, called upon us to see 

in separate examples what collectively did not then exist. It is easy to find 

many of Spenser's Chaucerunis in his contemporaries, hut they do not crowd 

aad characterize their writings ; Ihey tincture, but they do nut colour ; thej 

are there, but not for ever there. 

Bolton, who wrote in IS'22 of language and style, speaks tu this point in hil 

|l By perc cities.' He is recommending authors for imitation and atndy — 

~,e authors among as whose English hatli io my conceit most propriety, 

1 nearest to the phrase of court, and to the speech used among the 

noble and among the better sort in London ; the two sovereign seats, and aa 

it were Parliament tribunals, to try the question in." " In verse there are," 

lie says, "to furnish an English historian with copy and tongue, Ed. 

Spenser's Hymns. I caimot advise the allowance of other of his poema, 

•s for practtck English, no more than I can do Jeff. Chancer, Lydgate, 

Peircc Ploughman, or Laurent Skelton. It was laid as a fault to the 

charge of Sulliist, that he nsed some old outworn words, stolca out of Cato 

lus Sooks de Origiolbua. And for an hismrian in our tongue to UrBOt 

' " ' ' It of those our poets would be accounted a foul over^ght. That 

prove that the language oi'Clie'i^iiSsiiiLiCT the Ian- 
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^^^Sunces it to be exactly tiiat of his contemporaries. His 
aolliority is weighty ; atiil, however, without reviving llie ex- 
ploded error respecting Jonson'a censure, one might imagine the 
difference of Spenser's style from that of Shakspeare's, whom he 

I so shortly preceded, to indicate that liis gothic subject aud story 
made him, lean towards wnriis of the elder time. At all events, 
much of his expression is now become antiquated ; though it is 
beautiful in its antiquity, and, like the moss aud ivy on same 
majestic building, covers the fabric of his language with romantic 
aud venerable associations. 

His command .of imagery is wide, easy, and luxuriant. He 
threw the soul of liarmony into our verse, aud made it more 
warmly, tenderly, and magnificently descriptive tlian it ever was 
before, or, with a few exceptions, than it has ever been since. 
It must certainly be owned that in description he exhibits nothing 
of the brief strokes and robust power which characterise the 
very greatest poets ; but we aliall nowhere find more airy add 
expansive images of visionary things, a sweeter tone of sentiment, 
or a finer flush in the colours of langua^, than in this Rubens of 
^English poetry. His fancy teems exuberantly in minuteness of 
, circumstance, like a, fertile soil sending bloom and verdure 
through the utmost extremities of the foliage which it nourbhes. 
On a comprehensive view of the whole work, we certainly miss 
the charm of strength, symmetry, and rapid or interesting pro- 
gress ; for, though tlie plan which tjie poet designed b not com- 
pleted, it is easy lo see that no additional cantos could have 
rendered it less perplexed.* But still there b a richness in his 

dvonce? Stage 
and Shahspi-are 

; stj-1 

at of the pi 
Spenser full buck on Chaucer as the 

"Well of English nndefilde," 
a* he was plenscd to exprees it (See Warton's Esuay on Spcnsir, toI. i., aud 
Hallam, Lit. Hist,, vol. ii. p. 328.) " The Janguaee of Spenner," says 
Hnlhtn, " like that of Sbakspeare, is aa jnElrament nuuiufactured tor the 
Mkeof the work it was topsrfbrra."] 

■ [Mr. Campbell has eiveu a character of Spenser, not so enthuBiMtic as 
that to which I baie nlladed, but go diEcrim'maCing, aod in gcnernl sound, 
that I »hflll take the liberty of exlractiug it from hjs ' SyicnffiHa pR- ■Ooa 
British Poets. '— HoWam, /.il. Uiat., vol. iL p, 334.'\ 
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^^^^ materiala, even where Hieir coherence is loose, and their dis- 

r position confused. The clouds of his allegory may ae^a to 

I spread into shapeless forma, but they are still the clonda of a 

^^^ glowing atmosphere. Though his story grows desultory, the 

^^^L sweetness and grace of bis manner still abide by him. He is 

^^^V like a speaker whose tones continue to be pleasing, though he 

^^^H may speak too long ; or like a painter who makes us forget the 

^^^^■idefect of Ills design by the magic of his colouring. We always 

^^^^Brise from perusing him with melody iu the mind's ear, and with 

^^^^Bpictures of romantic beauty impressed on the imagination.* For 

^^^^^ these attractions ' The Fairy Queen ' will ever contioue to be 

resoTtetl to by the poetical student. It id not, however, very 

popularly read, and seldom perhaps from beginning to end, even 

by those who can fully appreciate its beauties. This cannot be 

ascribed merely to its presenting a few words which are now 

obsolete; nor can it be owing, as has been sometimes alleged, to 

the tedium inseparable from protracted all^ory. Allegorical 

&b]e ?aai/ be made enterlaining. With every disadvantage of 

dress and language, the humble John Banyan has made this 

species of writing very amusing. 

The reader may possibly smile at the names of Spenser and 
f Bunyan being brought forward for a moment in comparisoof 
i chiefly because the humbler allegorist is so poor in 
r language that his power of interesting the curiosity is entitled 
to admiration. We are told by critics tiiat the passions may be 
allegorised, but tiiat Holiness, Justice, and other such thin 
r abstractions of the mind, are too unsubstantial machinery for a 
I poet ; — yet we all know how well the author of ' The Pilgrim's 
I Progress ' (and he was a poet though he wrote in prose) has 
I manned such ahsti-actions as Mercy and Fortitude. In his art- 
bless hands those attributes oease to be abstractions, and tieeome 
» our most intimate friends. Had Spenser, with all the wealth 
Pand graces of his fancy, given iiis story a more implicit and 
r mated form, I cannot believe that there jras anything in 
nature of his machinery to set bounds to his power of enchant- 

* [Spenser's allegorical story resembles, meiiiinVs, a eontmnance ofi 
traordinary dreams. — Sr W. Uavennnt, 
-After my rending a lanto of Spenser two or three days ago to an old lady 
tetireeo TOand 80, sbe said thai I hud been showiog her a collection of 
•^-tares. Sbe said very right, — ^Pope to Speaw:."i 
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ment. Yet, delicious ea hia poetry is, his story considered as a 
romance ia obscure, intricate, and monotonous. He translated 
entire cantos ftom Tasso, but adopted the wild and irregular 
manner of Ariosto. The difference ia that Spenser appears like 
a civilized being, alow and sometimes iialf forlorn, in exploring 
an uninhabited country, while Ariosto traverses the regions of 
romance like a hardy native of its pathless wilds. Uurd and 
others, who forbid us to judge of 'The Fairy Queen ' by the lest 
of classical unity, and who compare it to a gothic church, or a 
^thic garden, tell us what is little to the purpose. They cannot 
persuade us that the story is nut too intricate and too diffuse. 
The thread of the narrative is so entangled, that the poet saw 
the necessity for explaining the design of his poem in prose, in a 
letter to Sir Walter lialeigh ; and the perspicuity of a poetical 
design which requires such an explanation may, with no great 
severity, be pronounced a contradiction in terms. It is degraiiing 
to poetry, we shall periiaps be told, Co attach importance to the 
mere story which it relates. Certainly the poet is not a great 
DDt! whose only charm ia the miutai^ement of hia &ble ; but 
where there is a fable, it should be perspicuous. 

There Is one peculiarity in ' The Fairy Queen ' which, though 
not a deeply pervading defect, I cannot help considering as an 
incidental blemish ; namely, that the allegory is doubled and 
crossed with complimentary allusions to living or recent person- 
ages, and that the ag^ents are ])artly historical and partly alle- 
gorical. In some instances the characters have a threefold 
allusion. Gloriana is at once an emblem of true glory, an 
empress of fairy land, and Jier Majesty Queen Elizabeth. Envy 
is a personified passion, and also a witch, and, witL no very 
charitable insinuation, a type of the unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scots, Tiie knight in dangerous distress is Henry IV. of 
France; and the knight of magnificence. Prince Arthur, tlie 
son of Uther Pendragon, an ancient British hero, is the bulwark 
of the Protestant cause in the Netherlands, Such distraction of 
allegory cannot well be said to make a fair experiment of its 
power. The poet may cover his moral meaning under a single 
[ -TWd transparent veil of fiction ; but he has no right to mulfle it 
tH^^M foldings which hide the form and symmetry of truth. 
^^^^Kon the whole, if I may presume to mea&v>ttt "On^ '\ao{^vf- 
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great anri venerable a g«niiis, I think we may say 
that, if Lis popularity be less than universal aud complete, it is 
Dot so much owing to his obsolete language, nor to degeneracy 
of modern taste, nor to his choice of allegory as a subject, as to 
tlie want of that consolidating and crowning strength which 
alone can establish works of fiction in the &Tour of all readers 
and of all ages. This want of strength, it is but justice to say, is 
either solely or cliiefly apparent when we esamine the entire 
structure of his poem, or so lai^ a portion of it as to feel that 
it does not impel or sustain our curiosity in proporlion to its 
length. To the beauty of insulated pass^es who can be blind ? 
The sublime description of " ffim who with the Night durst 
ride" 'The House of Riches,' ' The Canto of Jealousy,' 'The 
Masque of Cupid,' and other parts, too many to enumerate, are 
ao splendid, that after reading them we feel it tor the moment 
invidious to ask if ihey are symmetrically united into a whole. 
I Succeeding generations have acknowledged the pathos and rich- 

ness of his strains, and the new contour and Enlarged dimensions 
of grace which he gave to English poetry. He is the poetical 
L fetlier of a Milton and a Thomson. Gray habitually read him 

^^^H^irhen he wished to frame his thoughts for composition ; aiid there 
^^^^■pne few eminent poets in the lauguage who have not been 
^^^^Besenlially indebte<l to him. 

^^^^K " Hither, as to their ranDlain. Qlber stars 

^^^^^K Bepsir, sud in their ana drsn golden light." 

^^^^K The publication of ' The Fairy Queen,' and the commence- 
^^^^Buent of Shakspeare's dramatic career, may be noticed as con- 
^^^^temporary events; for by no supposition can Shakspeare's ap- 
pearance as a dramatist be tiaced higher than 1589,* and that 
of Spenser's great poem was iu the year 1590. I turn back 
&OIU that date to an earlier pieriod, when the first lineaments of 
cur regular drama began to show themselves. 

Before Elizabeth's reign we had no dramatic autliors more 
important than Bale and Heywood the Epigrammatist. Bale, 

• [It is clear that before 1591, or even 1592, Shakspeare had no celebrity 
ns a wriior of plays ; he must, therefore, have been Talnsbie lo the theatre 
chicfty tts so actor; and if this ww the case, namelj, that he speedily Irode 
the stage with some reepectabilily, Mr. Howe's traililion tbst he was at first 

'tied in a mean capacity must bo taken with a bushel of iloubi. — Camp- 

'-•'' «f^aA4^eare, 8to, 1838, p. xsii.] 
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before the titles of tragedy and comedy were well dislinguishetl, 
had written comedies on sucIj subjects as the Resurrection of 
Lazarus, and the Passion and Sepullure of our Lord. He was, 
in fact, the last of the race of my st«rj- writers. Both Bale 
and llejwood died about tlie middle of the sixteenth century, 
but flourished (if such a word can be applied to them) aa early 
as the reign of Henry VIII. Until the time of Elizabeth, the 
pubHc was contented with inysteries, moralitiea, or interludes, 
loo humble to deserve the name of comedy. The first of these, 
the mysteries, originated, almost as early as the Conquest, in 
shows given by the church to the people. The moralities,* 
which were cliiefly allegorical, probably arose about the middle 
of the fifteenth century; ami the interludes became prevalent 
during the reign of Henry VIII, t 

Lord Sackville's ' Gorboduc,' first represented in 1561-2, and 
Still's 'JGammer Gurton'a Needle,' about 1566, were the earliest, 
though faint, draughts of our regular tragedy aud comedy.^ 
They did not, however, immediately supersede the laste for the 
allegorical moralities. Sackvllle even introduced d mb bo 
in his tragedy to explain the piece, and he was not the las of 
the old dramatists who did so. Onemight conceive the expl t a 
of allegory by real personages to be a natural compla san to 
an audience ; but there is something peculiarly n n ou n 
making allegory explain reality, and tiie dumb interp t f 1 o e 
who could speak. In reviewing tlie rise of the drama, ' Gammer 
Gurton's Needle ' and Sackville's ' Gorboduc ' form convenient 
resting-places for the memory; but it may be doubled if their 
superiority over the mysteries and moralities be half so great as 

• [Mr. J. Payne Collier observes thai the Mi/sleries ahonld be tailed 
Miracle-Plays, and the Muralitiea, Morah or Moral-Plajs.] 

f WartoD Bleo iDi'DtioDs RaEtell, the lirotlier-iu-lav □!' Sir Thomaa More, 
who was a printer; hnt who is believed by the hielarian of our poetry lo 
have been also on author, and to have made the moralities in eome degree 
the vehicle of science and philosophy. He published [about 1519]b new 
iDteriade on The Nature of the Four Elenieuti. in which the tmcta of 
^America lately discovered and the manners of the natives are described.' — 
[Se* Colliers ■ Annals,' vol. ii. p. 319.] 

X [An earlier English comedy than 'Gammer Garton's Needle,' viz. 
'Rnlph Boister Doister,' by Nicholas UdoU, has been discovered siuce Mr. 
Campbell wrote this Essay, The only copy known is in the library of 
Eton College, and the only accurate reprint wua »a4i! fox yae%\«^i."jK*.t« 
Sodety by Mr. W. D. Cooijer.J 
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real diataace from an affecting tragedy or an exhitaratiug; 

comedy. Tlie main incident in 'Gammer Gurton's Needle' is 

tliQ low of a needle in a man's smallclothes.* ' Gorboduc ' has 

interesting plot or impassioned dialogue ; but it dignified the 

with moral reflection and Btately measure. It first intro- 

blank verse instead of ballad rhymes in the drama. Gas- 

igne gave a further popularity to blank verse by his paraphrase 

Jocasta,' from Euripides, which appeared iti 1366. The same 

ithor's 'Supposes,' ttunslated from Ariosto, was our earliest 

comedy. Ita dialogue is easy and spirited. Edwards's 

Palamon and Arcite ' was acted in the same year, to the great 

admiration of Queen Elizabeth, who called the author into Iter 

presence, and complimented him on iiaving justly drawn the 

.character of a genuine lover. 

Ten tragedies of Seneca were translated into English verse at 
~ times, and by different authors, before the year 1581. 

'ne of these translators was Alexander Neyvile, afterwards 
secretary to Archbishop Parker, whose ' CEdipus ' came out as 
early as 1563 , and though he was but a youth of nineteen, his 
style has considerable beauty. The following lines, which open 
tlie first act, may serve as a specimen : — 

" The nighl is gone, and dreadful day begiiiB at length t' appear, 
And Fbiebus, all bedimni'd vith olouds, himself aloft doin rear ; 
And. gliding forth, with deadly hue and doleful blaze in skies, 
Diilh bear great terror and dismay to the lieholder's eyes. 
Now shsll the houses void be seen, with plague devoured qnite. 
And slaughter which the night tu^made shall day bring forth to light. 
Dolh any man io princely thrones rejoice ? O bnltle jay ! 
ilow miiDy ills, bow fair a face, aod yet bow macb asaoy, 
lu thee doth lurk, and bidden lies— what heaps of endless strifii 1 
They judge amis* that deem the prince to have the happy life." 
In 1568 was produced the tragedy of 'Tancred and Sigis- 
munda,' by Robert Wilraot and four other students of the Inner 

* [" It is a piece of low humonr; the whole jest turning upon the loss 
and the recoveiy of the needle with which GammtT Gurtoo was to repair 
the breeches of her man Hodge ; bnl in point of manners it Is a great 
curiosity, as the curia saptllrx of our Hnceslors is scarcely anywhere so 
well described." .... "The unity of time, place, and action, is observed 
through the play, with an accuracy of which France might be jeaioua." . . . 
" It is remarkable that the earliest English tragedy'' (alluding to 'Gorbo- 
dttc') "and comedy are both works of considerable merit; that each oar- 
■-•--- of the distinct chnraeter of its class; Ihnt the tragedy is withoot 
' ofcometly — the comedy wiAoutaoj intermixlnre of tragedy." 

" — Muc. FfotB Warhs, vol. -n. ?. a33.\ 
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ipie. It is reprinled in Eeed'a plays ; but that reprint is taken 
not from ttie first edition, but from one greatly polished and 
amended in 1592.* Considered as a piece coming within the 
verge of Shakspeare's age, it ceases to be wonderful. Immedi- 
ately subsequent to these writers we meet with several obscure 
and uninteresting dramatic names, among which is that of Whet- 
stone, the author of ' Promos and Cassandra' [1578], in which 
piece there is a partial anticipation of the plot of Shakspeare's 
'Measure for Measure.' Another is that of Preston, whose tragedy 
of 'Cambyses't is alluded to by Shakspeare, when Faktaif calls 
for a cup of sack, that he may weep " in King Cambyses' vein. "J 
There is, indeed, matter for weeping in this tragedy ; for, in the 
course of it, an elderly gentleman is flayed alive. To make the 
"'lining more pathetic, his own son is witness to it, and ex- 
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It may comfort the reader to know that this theatric decortica- 
tioQ was meant to be allegorical ; and we may believe that it 
was performed with no degree of stage illusion that could deeply 
affect the spectator.! 

In the last twenty years of the sixteenth century we come to 
a period when the increasing demand for theatrical entertain- 
ments produced play-writers by profession. The earliest of these 
appears to have been George Peele, who was the city poet and 
conductor of the civic pageants. His 'Arraignment of Paris' 
came out in 1584. Nash calls him an Atks in poetty. Unless 

" [iVew/j Tcoived, and polished according to the lieconm qf theu dai/s. 
That ia, as Mr. Collier supposes, bj the removil of tlio rhjmies to a blaci.- 
verse ftshion.l 
In ihe till 
jf p!e»BBnl 

I [The Tomerlanes and Tamer^hamsof the late agehadnolhing ii 
but the icenical strutling and farions vociferation to warrant Ihem lo the 
ignorant gnpere. — Ben Jonson. (GiJ/'urd, vol. ix. p. 180.) 

I Buepeol that Shakspeare confonnded King Cambyses with King Darius. 
FaistaS's solemn f^b'sn beara not the slightest resemblance, dtber in metre 
or in matter, ID the vein of King CamhjBes. Kyng Varyus, vhose dol^v.1 
strain a here burlcsqned, was a pithie anil plaavnt tnterlvde, printed ationt 
the middle of the sixteenth century. — Gifford, Note on Jonson's ' Poetaster,' 
Wvrh>, vol. U. p. 155.] 

f [The stage direction excites a smile : Flw him u-UH a JoXie slnBr^ 
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we make allowance for his antiquity, the expression will appear 
hyperbolical ; but, with that allowance, we may justly cherish 
the memory of Peele as the oldest genuine dramatic poet of our 
langu^e. His ' Daviil and Bethsabe ' is the earliest fountain of 
pathos and harmony that can be traced in our dramatic poetry. 
His jancy is rich and his ieeling lender, and his conceptions 
of dramatic character have no inconsiderable mixture of solid 
veracity and ideal beauty. There is no such sweetness of versi- 
fication and imagery to be found in our blank verse anterior to 
Shakspeare,* Itevid's character — the traits both of iiis guilt 
and sensibility — his passion for Bethsabe — his art in inflaming 
the mililary ambition of Urias — and his grief for Absalom, are 
delineated with no vulgar skill. The luxuriant image of Beth- 
Babe is introduced by ihese lines: — 

'' Come, gentle Zephyr. Irick'd wiih those perfomes 
That ersl in Eden sweeten'd Adam's love. 
And stroke mj bosrmi with thy gentle fan : 
This shade, EUQ-proof, is yet no proof for thee. 
Thy body, smoother than this wave! ess spring, 
And purer than the substance of the same, 
Can creep through that Ms lances cannot pierce. 
Thon and thy sister, soft and sacred Air, 
GoddtBS of life, and gOTcmess of htalth, 
Keeps every fbnntain fresh, and arbonr sweet 
No brazen gate her passage con refiifie, 
Nor bnEhy thicket bar ttij mbde brealh : 
Then deck thee with thy loose delightsome robes, 
And on thy wings bring delicate perfumes, 
To ploy the wanton wiSi ns through the leaves. 
" David. What times, what words, what looks, wliat wanders 
pierce 
My soul, incensed with a sudden lire ? 
What tree, what shade, what spring, what paradise. 
Enjoys the beauty of so fiiir a. dame ? 
Fair Eva, placed in perfect happiness, 
Lending her praise-notes to the liberal heavens, 
Stiook with Ihe BCcents of archangels' lunes, 
Wronght not more pleasure to her husband's thoughts, 
Than this fair woman's words and notes to mine. 
May that sweet plain, that bears her pleasant weight, 

• [Mr. Dyoe, in his edition of Peele, has quoted this passage ftom Mr. 
Campbell — " a critic," he styles htm, " who is by no means subject to the 
pardonable weakness of discovering beauties in every writer of the olden 
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Be Btill enamuird with diacoloar'd Sowers ; 
That precious fount bear sand of purest gold ; 
And, fof the pebble, let the eilver streams 
Play DDoa rnbies, sappbires, chrysolites ; 
The brims let be embraced with golden carls 
or moss, that sleeps with sound the waters moke; 
For joy to feed the fount with their recourse 
Let all the grass that beautifies her bower 
Bear manna every mom instead of dew I " 



Tab thus describes the glory of David : — 
■' Beauleons and bright is he among the tribes. 
As when the sun, attired ia glistering robe, 
Comes daacing liMm hia oriental gate, 
And, bridegroom- 1 ike, bat]s through the gloom' 
'■ ■ ' h doth Kiug Duiid shoii 
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Shining in riches like the firmi 

The starry vauil tltal overhangs the earth i 

So looketh David, King of Israel." 

1 the conclusion of the tragedy, when David gives way to 
ffgrief for Absalom, he is roused with great dignity and energy 
t>y the speech of Joab. When informed by Joab of the death 
of his son, David exclaiim, — 

" David. Thou man of blood ! thou sepulchre of death I 

Whose marble breast entomlH my bowels quick, 

Did I not charge ihee, nay, entreat thy hand. 

Even for my sake, to spare my Absalom ? 

And hast thou now, in spite of David's health, 

And scorn to do my heart sonie happiness. 

Given him the svord, and split his purple soul ? 
" Joofi. What! irks it David thai he victor breathes, 

That Jnda, and the fielils of Israel 

Should cleanse their faces from their childrcu's blood ? 

What ! art thoa weary of ihy royal rule ? 

Is Israel's throne a serpent in thine ejes, 

And he that set thee there so far from ihanks. 

That thon must curse his servant fur Itis sake F 

Hast thou not said, that, as the morning light. 

The clciuitttus morning, so should be thine house. 

And not as flowers, by the brightest rain, 

Whith grow up quickly, and as quickly We ? 

Hast thuu not Said, the wicked are as tliorns. 

That cannot be preserved with the hand ; 

And that llie man shall touch them must he arm'd 

Wilheoatsof iron, and garments raaile of steel, 

Of -with the shaft of a deftnced spear? 

And art thou angry he is now cut off, 

That led the guiltiess swaroiiug to their deaths, 

And iras more wicked than on bost of taxa.'i 
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Advance Ihee from thy roelnnpholy den, 

And deck thy body with Ihy hlUsful rob«E, 

Or, by thii Lord that Eways the heaven, 1 swear, 

I '1! lead thine armies to another king. 

Shall cheer them, for their princely chivalry. 

And not sil daunted, fravnmg in the dark. 

When his fiiir looks, with oil and wine refresh 'd, 

Should dart into their boeoms gladsome beams, 

And fill their stotnachs with triumphant feasts ; 

That, whan elsewhere Etera War shall sound his trump, 

And call another battle to the Geld, 

Fame still may bring thy yaliaot Eoldiers home. 

And jbr their service happily confess 

She wanted worthy trumps to sound their prowess : 

Take thou thiE course, and live ; — Rrfase, and die." 

Lyly, Peele, Greene, Kjd, Nash, Lodge, and Mariowe, were 
the other writers for our early stage, a part of whose career pre- 
ceded that of Shakspeare.* Lyly, whose dramatic language ia 

■ [An interesting subject of inquiry in Sbakspeare's literary histoiy is 
the stale of oiir dramatic poetry when he began to alter and oripnate Re- 
lish plays. Before his time mere mysteries and miracle-plays, in whiSt 
Adam and Ete appeared naked, in which the devil displayed his horns and 
tail, and in which Noah's wife boxed the patriarch's cars betbre entering^ 
the ark, had fullec comparatively into disuse, after a. popularity of fimr 

oenluries ; and in the course of tiie sixteenth century the dergy were fijp- 
Wdden by orders from Roma to perform in them. Meanwhile " moralities," 
which had made their appearance about the middle of the fifteenth centu^, 
were also hastening their retreat, as well as those pageants and masques ia 
honour of royalty, which nevertheless aided the inlroducliou of the drama. 
But we owe our nrst tegular dramas to the universities, the inns of court, 
and public seminaries. The scholars of these eBtablishmenla engaged in 
free translatious of classiciil dramatists, thuagh with su little taste, that 
Seneca was one of their favouriteB. They caught the coldness of that 
model, however, without the feeblest trace of his slender graces; they looked 
at the ancients without uuderstHndiiig them ; and they bronght to their plots 
neither unity, design, nor nffecUng interest. There is a general similarity 
among all the plays that preceded Shafcapeare in their ill-conceived plots, 
in the bombast and dulness of tragedy, and in the vulgar buffiranery of 
comedy. 

Of our great poet's immediate predecessors, the most distinguished were 
Lyly, Peele, Greene, Kyd, Nash, Lodge, and Marlowe. Lyly was not 
entirely devoid of poetry, for we have some pleasing lyrical verses by him ; 
bat in the drama he is ootd, mythological, and conceited, and he even pol- 
luted for a time the juvenile age of our literature with lus abominable Ea- 
phnism. Peele has left some melodions and fancifal passages in his ' David 
and Betbsal«.' Greene is not unjustly praised far his comedy ' Vriar Baccm 
and Friar Bungay.' Kyd's ' Spanish Tragedy ' was at first admired, hat 
subsequently quoted only ibr its samples of the mock sublime. Nash wrote 
no poetry, except for the stage ; but he is a poor dramatic poet, though his 
prose tatires are remarkably powerful. Lodge was not much happier no 
£be stage than Nash ; iiis prcee works are not -veij -vibift^Ye ■., Wi. U« wrate 
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prose, bas traits of genius which we ahoutJ not expect from his 
geneiaJIy depraved (aste, and he has several graceful interaper- 
siona of " sweet lyric song." But liis manner, on the whole, ia 
slilted. " Brave Marlowe, bathed in tlie Thespian springs,"* of 
whose " mighty Muse " Ben Jonson himself speaks reverentially, 
bad powers of no ordinary class, and even ventured a few steps 
into the pathless sublime. But his pathos is dreary, and the 
terrors of his Muse remind us more of Minerva's gorgon than 
her countenance. The first sober and cold school of tragedy, 
which began with Lord Sackville's ' Gorhoduc,' was succeeded by 
one of headlong extravagance. Kyd's bombast waa proverbial 
in his own day. Vfii.h him the genius of Tragedy might be said 
to have Tun mad ; and, if we may judge of one work, the Joint 
production of Greene and Lodge, to have hardly recovered her 
wits in the company of those authors. The piece lo which I 
allude is entitled ' A Looking-glass for London' (1594). There 
the ' Tamburlane' of Kyd is fairly rivalled in raut and blasplieuiy 
^e bero, Basni, King of Nineveh, who boasts 

" Great Jewry's God, that foil'd sloul BenbaiJali, 
Could not rebate the strength tlist Rasni brougbtj 
For be he God in heaven, yet viceroys know 
Eaani is God on earth, and none but he." 

In the course of the play the imperial swaggerer marries his 
own sister, who is quite as consequential a character as himself; 
but, finding her struck dead by lightning, he deigns to espouse 
her lady- in -waiting, aiid is finally converted, after his wedding, 
by Jonah, who soon afterwards arrives at Nineveh. It would 
be perhaps unf^r, however, to assume this tragedy as a fair test 
of the dramatic talents of either Greene or Lodge. Eitson re- 
commended the dramas of Greene as weil worthy of being col- 

ooe Ealire in Terse of coosiderable merit, and various graceful little lyrics. 
Marlowe was the only greut man amoug ShBks|ieurc's preeuraors; his con- 
ceptions were strong and original ; Ms intellect grasped bis subject ns a 
wbole: no doubt he dislocated ibe (Lows of his langnage by overatrained 
efforli at the show of Btrengtb, but be delineated character with a degree of 
truth unbnown to hia predecessors: his ' Edward the Second' is pallietic, 
and his ' Fanstna' has real grandeur. If Marlowe bud lived, Shakspearc 
might have had something like a competitor.— Campbell, Life of ShalmpeaTe , 
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iectcd. The taste of lljat antiquary was not exqubite, but bis 
knowledge may entitle iiia opinion to consideration,* 

Among tliese precursors of Sliakspeare we may trace, in Feele 
and Marlowe, a pleasing dawn of the drama, though it was by 

I no means a (lawn corresponding to so bright a sunrise as th« 

appearance of his mighty genius. He created our romantic 
drama, or, if the assertion is to be qualified, it requires but a 

I small qualification.! There were, undoubtedly, prior occupants 

of the dramatic ground in our language ; but they appear only 
like unprosperous gettlera on the patches and skirts of a wilder- 
ness, which he converted into a garden. He is, therefore, never 

' compared with his native predecessors. Criticism goes back, for 

names worthy of being put in competition with liis, to the first 

I great masters of dramatic invention ; and even in the points of 
dissimilarity between them ant! him discovers some of the highest 
indications of his genius. Compared with the classical com- 
^L 
[ivith 
I 
Tl 



• [ilis Drnmaa and Poems were printed togellier in 1831 by Mr. Dyce. 
* In richiieas of fancy, Greene," saye Mr. Djce, " is inferior to Peele ; and, 
«ith the eicwptioQ of his amusing comtdy 'Friar Bacon and Friar Bnn- 
'lere is, perhaps, but llltle to atlmiri) in his dramatic produotioiii,"1 
t [" Untaught, unpractised, in a barbarous age, 
I found not, but created first the stage ; 
And if I draiii'd no Greek or Latin store, 
'Twas that my own abuudance eave me more." 

Dr jden, of Sliakapeare. 
The Englieh stage might be considered equally without mle and vithont 
model when Shakspeare arose. The effect uf the geuins of on iudividoal 
upon the taste of a nation is mighty ( hot that geoius, in its turn, is formed 
according to the opiaious prevalent at the period when it comes into exUl- 
ence. Sui'b was the rase with Shalispcare. Had he received au educatiOD 
more extensive, and poeacEsed a taste refined by the classical models, it iB 
probable that he also, in admiration of the ancient drama, might have tnis- 
takea the form for the essence, and sabscrihed ta those rules which had 
produced snch masterpieces of art, Fortnnattly for the full exertion of a 
geoiuB, as comprehensive and versatile as intense and powerful, Shakfipeare 
had no access to any models of which the commanding merit might have 
controlled and limited his own cxertjoas. He followed the path which a 
munelets crowd of obscure writers bad trodden before him ; bat he moved 
in it with the grace and majestic step of a being of a superior order, and 
vindicated for ever the British theatre from a pedantic restriction to clas^cal 
rule. Nothing went before Shakspeare which in any nspDct was fit to Sx 
and stamp the character of a national drama; and certainly no one -will 
snoceed him capable of establishing, by mere authori^f, a form mora r^ 
atricted than that whieh SbakBpenre used, — Sir Walter Scott, MUc. Pr, 
r^r^, vol. Hi. p. 33C.J 
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posers of auiiquity, he is to our couceplions nearer the character 
of a universal poet ; more acquaiDted with man in the real world, 
and more teirlSc and bewitchinjj; in the preternatural. He ex- 
panded the magic circle of the drama beyond the limits thai 
belonf^ed to it in antiquity; made it embrace more time and 
locality ; filled it with larger business and action — with vicis- 
sitiides of gay and serious emotion, which classical taste had kept 
divided — with characters which developed humanity in stronger 
lights and subtler movements — and with a language more wildly, 
more playfully diversified by fancy and pasaion, than was ever 
spolten on any stage. Like Nature herself, he presents altema- 
tiuDS of the gay and the tragic; and his mutability, like the 
suspense and precariousness of real existence, oflen deepens the 
force of our impressions. He converted imitation into illusion. 
To say that, magician as lie was, he was not &nltless, is only to 
recall the tlat and stale truism that everything human is imper- 
fect. But how to estimate his imperfections I* To praise him 
is easy — in fadli caitsa cuims licet esse diterto — but lomalte 
a special, fuU, and accurate estimate of his imperfections would 
require a delicate and cnniprelienaive discrimination and an 
authority which are almost as seldom united in one man as the 
powers of Shakspeare tiimself. He is the poet of the world. 
The magnitude of his genius puts it beyond all private opinion 
to set defined limits to the admiration which is due to it. We 
know, upon the whole, that iJie sum of blemisiies to be deducted 
&om his merits is not great,')' and we should ^parcely be thankilil 

• [He (Shaktpffare) waa the man who of oil modem, ftnd perhaps ancient 
poets, hsd tilt largest and' most cimipreheDHve son!. All the images of 
Datnre were slill preflenl to him. and be drew tbera not laboriouEly hm 
luckily ; when he deecribes anjlhing, you more (boa see it, jou ftel it too. 
Tliose who accuse him lo have wanted learning give him the greater com- 
mendatitm ; he was naturallj learned ; Le needed not the spectacles of books 
to read oMure ; he looked inwards, and found ber there. I cannni say he 
is everywhere alike ; were he bo, I should do him iojary to compare Mm 
with the greatest of mankind. He is many timee flat, insipid ; bis comic 
'Wit degenerating into clenches, his seriona swelling into bombast. But be 
is always great when great occasion is presented to him ; no man caa sity 
be ever taacT a fit subject for liia wit, and did not then raise himself as high 
above the rtst of poets— 

Quantam lenta solent inter vibama mipressi. 

Drjdra.] 

t [tf Shakspeare's cmbroidcrieB were burnt down, there won,ld e^vIV Ve 
alvwat the botlwnof Ibemeiling-pot, — Dcjdeii, MttloM,\o\.\v.'?.1.^^^ 
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^^^B to one who should be auiiious to make it. No other poet 
P umpliM 8o anomalously over eccentric i ties and peculiarities in 

composition which would appear blemishes in others ; so that hii 
blemishes and beauties have an affinity whieh we are jealoua of 
trusting any liand with the taslt of separating. We dread the 
interference of criticism with a fascination so often inexplicable 
by critical laws, and justly appreheud that any man in standing 
between us and Shakapeare may show for pretended spots upon 
his disk only the shadows of his own opacity. 

Still it is not a part even of that enthusiastic creed to be- 
lieve that he iias no esoessive mixture of the tragic atid comic, no 
blemishes of language in the elliptical throng and impatient 
pressure of his images, no irregularities of plot and action, 
which another Shakapeare would avoid, if " nature had not 
broken the mould in which she made him." or if he should come 
back into the world to blend experience with inspiration.* 

The bare name of the dramatic unities is apt to excite re- 
volting ideas of pedantry, arts of poetry, and French criticism. 
With none of these do I wish to annoy the reader. I conceive 
that it may l>e said of those unities as of fire and water, that they 
are good servants but bad masters. In perfect rigour they were 
mpoaed by the Greeks, and they would be still heavier 
ibackles if they were closely riveted on our own drama. It would 
) confine dramatic action literally and 
immoveably to one spot, or its imaginary time to the time in 
which it is represonted. On the other hand, dramatic time and 
place canuot surely admit of indefinite expansion. It would be 
er, for the sake of illusion and probability, f to change the 

IS fliDcy at the lamp 

Hjpsrion's curls ; llie front of Jove himself j 
Au eye like Mxrs to threaten and nnntnaad ; 
A station like the henld Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaTen-kitidng hill — 
Who on read these lines nithoat perceiviiig that Shakspeare had imbibed 



t Dr. Jobaeon has said, with regard to loeal unity in the drama, Ihat we 
isilj imafioe ODrselvet in one place as saolber. So «e can, al the 
--'apUjj but haTiog taken oat uo&fpcai^ eia^iivlth the poet 
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Bcetie from Windsor to Loudon, tlian from Londoa to Fekin; it 
would look more like reality if a messenger, who went and re- 
tunied Id tlje course of tlie play, told us of having performed a 
journey of ten or twenty, rather than of a thousand miles ; and 
if the s|iec(ator had neither that, nor any other circumslance, 
to make liim aak how so much could be performed in so short 

In an abstract view of dramatic art, its principles must appear 
to lie nearer to unity than to the opposite extreme of disunion, in 
our conceptions of time and place. Giving up the law of vnily 
in itd literal rigo*ur, there is still a latitude of its applicatioTi 
which may preserve proportion and harmony in the drama.* 

The brilliant and able Schlegel has traced the principles of 
what he denominates the romantic, in opposition to the classical 
drama ; and conceives that Shakapeare's theatre, when tried by 
those principles, will be found not to liave violated any of the 
unities, if they are largely and liberally understood. I have no 
doubt that Mr. Schlegel's criticism will be found to have proved 
ihb point in a considerable number of the works of our mighty 
poet. There are traits, however, in Shakspeare, which, I must 
own, appear to my humble judgment incapable of being illus- 
trated by any system or principles of art. I do not allude to his 
histOTical plays, which, expressly from bemg bistorical, may be 
called a privileged class. But in those of purer fiction, it strikes 
me that there are licences conceded indeed to imagination's 
" chartered libertine," but anomalous with regard to anything 
which can be recognised as principles in dramatic art. When 
Perdita, for instance, grows from the cradle to the marriage altar 
in the course of the play, I can perceive no unity in the design 
of the piece, and take refuge in the supposition of Shakspeare's 
genius triumphing and trampling over art. Yet Mr. Schlegel, 
as tar as I have observed, makes no exception to this breach of 

ID one conntrj, I do not believe with Dr, JohnsoB that we change into a 
diflerent one with perfect facility lo Ihe imnginBtioti. Lay the first net 
in Europe, and we 'Purely do not naturally expect 10 find the second in 
America. 

■ [For some admirable remarks on dramatic onities, «ce Scott's 'Essay on 
the Drama' t^JUiac. Pr. Works, vol. vi. p. 298-321). Dr. Johnson baa 
DUmeroas oblignlions to an excellent paper by Farqnhac — o. i-mX \.'^ ^nuL- 
rally enongh knoirii-J 
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temporal unity ; nor, in proving Shakspeare a. r^ular artist o 
a mighty scale, does lie deign to notice this circumstance, CTea as 
the ultima Thule of his licence.* If a man contends that 
di'amatic laws are all idle restrictions, I can understand him ; 
or if he says that Perdtta's growth on the stage ia a trespass on 
art, but that Shakapeare's fascination over and overagain redeems 
it, I can both understand and agree with him. But when I am 
left to infer ttiat all this is right on romantic principles, I con- 
fess that those principles become too romantic for my conception. 
If Perdita may be born and married on the stage, why may not 
Webster's Duchess of Malfi lie-in between the acts, and produce 
a fine family of tragic children ? Her Grace actually does w> 
in Webster's drama, and he b a poet of some genius, though it 
is not quite so sufficient as Shakspeare's to give a " sweet ob- 
livious antidote" to such " perOoua stufi'." It is not, however, 
either in favour of Shakapeare's or of Webster'a genius that we 
sfaali be called on to make allowance, if we justify in the drama 
the lapse of such a number of years as may change the apparent 
identity of an individual. If romantic unity is to be so largely 
ioterpreted, the old SpanisJi dramas, where youths grow grey- 
beards upon the stage, the mysteries and moralities, and produc- 
I ,-yons teeming with the wildest anachronism, miglit all come in 
. with their grave or laughable claims to romantic legitimacy. 

Et Laberi mlmos nt palchra poemata mirer," — Hor. 
On a general view, I conceive it may be said that Shakspeare 
nobly and legitimately enlarged the boundaries of time and 
place in the drama ; but in extreme cases, I would rather agree 
with Cumberland, to waive all mention of his name in speaking 

*[MitU. How eanies it that in Eome one ploj we see so many Kas, 
coontries, and kingdoms, passed over wilb sudi admirable dexterity? 

Cordalas. O, tiittt but shows how well the anlhurs can travel in thdr 
TOcaliOQ, and oatrnn the apprehension of their anditorj, — Beu Jooson, 
£pw^ Man out "fhii Hamour. 

This was said ia 1899. and at The Globe, when Shakspeare, thlt very 
year, perhaps the perforaiance before, had orosEed. the seas in lus ohorns 
from England to France, and from France to England, with admirable 
dexterity. Jonson wrote to recommend his own nmtles, and to instruct his 
audieuce ; not, as the Shakspeare eommentators would huve us believe, to 
— -'lase Shakspeare, in the very theatre in wliicli he was a iorge sharer, and 
mettfanab/^ lie maiu-slsy.] 
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antmalic laws, than accept of those licences for art which are 
not art, and designate irregularity by the uaiue of order. 

There were other poets who started nearly coeval with Ben 
Jonson io the attempt to give a classical form to our drama. 
Daniel, for instance, brought out his tragedy of ' Cleopatra' in 
1594 ; but his elegant genius wanted the strength requisi;e for 
great dramatic efforts. Still more unequal to the task was the 
Earl of Sterline, who published }iis cold " monaTchic tragedies" 
in 1604. The triumph of founding English claiisical comedy 
belonged exclusively to Jonson. In his tragedies it is remark- 
able that he freely dispenses with the unities, though in those 
tragedies he brings classical antiquity iu the most learnedly 
authenticated trails before our eyes. The vindication of his 
great poetic memory forms an agreeable contrast in modern 
criticism with the bold bad things which used to be said of him 
in a former period ; as when Young compared him to a blind 
Samson, who pulled down the ruins of antiquity on his head and 
buried his genius beneath them.* Hurd, though he inveighed 
ag^ust the too abstract conception of his characters, pronouncing 
them rather personified humours than natural beings, did him, 
nevertheless, the justice to quote one short and lovely passage 
from one of his masques, and the beauty of that passage pro- 
bably turned llie attention of many readers lo his then neglected 
^^^m|>ositions.f It is, indeed, but one of the many beauties 
^^^Heii justify all that bos been said of Jonson's lyrical powers. 



y If the ancients," says Headlej, " were to reclaim their own, Jonson 
. _ il not bavc a rag to cover hia □akedoesa :" a remark that called a taunt- 
ing replj from Gifiurd io one of his oiDst bitter moods. Drjdea has bean- 
dfully said of Jodeob tbat f ou may truck turn everywhere in the sqow of 

^^^JMamelj, the song of Night, in IheBiaBqneof' The Viiioa of Delightf : — 



" Break, Phant'sie, from thy cave of clood." 



lyrical poetry forme, perhaps, the moEt delightfbl part of his poetical 

_^ jer. In Bongs, and masques, and interludes, bis fancy has a wildness 

and a sweetness that we shonid not expect from the severity of his dramatic 
taste. It cannot be said, indeed, tbat be is always free from metaphysical 
conceit, but his language is weighty with thought, and polished with elegance. 
UpoD the whole, his merits, after every lair deduction, leave him in pOi«*- 
EiOD of a high niche in our liti^rature. and entitle him to be ranked (next to 
Kiakspeare) as ths moet important benefactor of oiii eaxV^ 4i»raa,— t'wi^ 
heJJ, article •Jonsoit' ia SrtwUti't BnejcloptEdia."^ 
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!n tliat fanciful region of the drama (the masque) hti Btaads as 
pre-eminent as in comedy ; or, if he can be said to be rivalled, 
it ia only by Millon. And our surprise at tlie wiUloess and 
sweetness of his &.ncy in one walk of composition is increased by 
stern and rigid (sometimes rug;y;ed) air of truth whicii be 
the other. In the regular drama he certainly holds 
no romaDtic mirror to nature. His object was to eshibit 
characters at once etrongly comic and severely and in- 
structively true — to nourish the underslanding, while he feasted 
the sense of ridicule. He is more anxious for verisimilitude 
than even for comic effect. He understood the humours and 
peculiarities of his species scientifically, and brought them 
forward in their greatest eoutrasts and subtlest modifications. 
If Shakspeare carelessly scattered illusion, Jonson skilfully pre- 
Tliis is speaking of Jonson in his happiest manner, 
great deal of harsh and sour fruit in iiia miscellaneous 
t is acknowledged that in the drama he frequently 
overlabours his delineation of character, and wastes it tediously 
upon uninteresting humours and peculiarities. He ia a moral 
painter, who delights over much to show his knowledge of 
moral anatomy. Beyond the pale of his three great dramas, 
' The Fox," ' The Epicene, or Silent Woman,' and ' The Alche- 
mbt,' it would not be difGcult to find mauy striking exceptions 
to tliat love of truth and probability which, in a general view, 
may be regarded as one of his best characteristics. Even witliiii 
that pale, namely, in liis masterly character of Volpone, one is 
struck with what, if it be not an absolute breach, is at least a 
very bold stretch, of probability. It is irue that Volpone is 
altogether a being daringly conceived ; and those who think 
that art spoiled the originality of Jonson may well rectify th^ 
opinion by considering the force of imagination which it re- 
quired to concentrate the traits of such a character as " the 
Fox ;" not to speak of his Mosca, who is the phccnix of all 
parasites. Volpone himself is not like the common misers of 
iy — a mere money-loving dotard — a hard shrivelled old 
■, with no other spice than his avarice to preserve him ; 
a happy villain — a jolly misanthrope — a little god in hia 
'mess; and Mosca is liis priest and prophet. Vigorous 
though past tlie prime of UEe, \ie to^a Vftmaelf in 
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bis arch humour, his succe^ful knavery and imposture, his 
sensiialily and his wealth, with an unhallowed relish of selfish 
existencs. His passion for wealth seems not to be so great as 
his dtHght in gullingtlie human " vultures and gorecrows" who 
flock round him at the imagined approach of his dissolution — the 
speculators who put their gold, as they conceive, into hia dying; 
gripe, to be returned to them a thousand-fold in liis will. Yet 
slill, after this exquisite ro^e has stood his trial in a sweat of 
agony at the scruttneum, and blessed his stars at having narrowly 
escaped being put to the torture, there is something (one would 
think) a little too strong for probability in that mischievous 
mirth and love of tormenting his own dupes, which bring him, 
by his own folly, a second time within the fangs of justice. 
' The Fox ' and ' The Alchemist ' seem to have divided Jodsor's 
admirers as to which of them may be considered his masterpiece 
Iq confessing ray partiality to the prose comedy of ' The Silent 
Woman,' considered merely as a comedy, I am by no means 
forgetful of the rich eloquence which poetry imparts to the two 
others. But ' The Epicene,' in my humble appreiieiislon, ex- 
hibits Jonson's humour in the most exJiilarating perfection.* 
With due admiration for ' The Alchemist,* I cannot help 
thinking the jat^n of the clieraical jugglers, though it displays 
the learning of the author, to be tediously profuse. ' The Fox' 
rises to something higher than comic effect. It is morally im- 
pre«Bive. It detains us at particular points iu serious terror and 
suspense. But 'The Kpicene' is purely &cetious. I know 
not, indeed, why we should laugh more at the sufferings of 
Morose than at those of the sensualist Sir Epicure Mammon, 
who deserves his miseries much better than the rueful and piti- 
able Morose. Tet so it is, that, though the feelings of pathos 
and ridicule seem so widely different, a certain tincture of the 
pitiable makes comic distress more irresistible. Poor Morose 

• [The plot of ' The Foi' IB Bdniirably conceived; and ihal of The Alche- 
mist,' ihongh Ciulty in the conclasion, is Eenrly equal to it. In the two 
comedits of ' Every Man in his Humour,' and ' Every Man out of his 
Hamoar,' the plot deserves much less praise, asd a dcficieuc at nuee ia in- 
terest and nni^ of HC^ou; but in tlut of 'The Silent Womaa,' nothing can 
exceed the art with which t!u! circomstouDe apan which the concluaioa 
turns ie, until (he very last scene, concealed from [heknowlodgeof the reader, 
while he ia tempted to suppose it constBntly v(\tlim biBte»t\i.— ?i«V^'«i.'ya 
Seott, Jilm:. Prose Works, vol. vL p. 34l.;i 
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ifiers what the fancy of Dante could not have surpassed in 
description, if he had sketched out a ludicrous Purgatory. A 
lover of quiet — a man exquisitely impatient of rude sounds and 
loquacity — who lived in a retired street — who bamcadoed his 
doors with mattresses to prevent disturbance to his ears— and who 
married a wife because he could with difficulty prevail upon her 
to speak to him — has hurdly tied the fatal knot when his house 
is tempested by female eloquence, and the marriage of him wlio 
had pensioned the city-wakes to keep away from his neighbour- 
hood is celebrated by a concert of trumpets. He repairs to a 
court of justice to get his marriage if possible dissolved, but is 
driven back in despair by the intolerable noise of the court. 
For this marriage how exquisitely we are prepared by the scene 
of courtship 1 When Morose questions his intended bride about 
her likings and habits of life, she playa her part so hypocritically, 
that be seems for a moment impatient of her reserve, and with 
the most ludicrous cross feelings wishes her to speak more 
loudly, tliat he may have a proof of her taciturnity from her own 
lips ; but, recollecting himself, he gives way to (he rapturous 
satisfaction of having found a silent woman, and exclaims to 
Cutbeard, " Go thy ways and get me a clei^yman presently, 
witli a soft low voice, to marry us, and pray liim he will not be 
impertinent, but brief as he can." 

The art of Jonson was not confined to the cold observation of 
the unities of place and time, but appears in the whole adaptation 
of his incidents and characters to the support of each other. 
Beneath his learning and art he moves with an activity which 
may be compared to the strength of a man who can leap and 
bound under the heaviest armour.* 

The works of Jonson bring us into the seventeenth century j 
and early iu that century, our language, besides the great names 
already mentioned, contains many other poets whose works may 

" [He (JoDSon) was deeply conversant in tlie ancients, both Greek and 
Lstin, and he borrowed boldly from them ; there is scar™ a. poet nr his- 
loriBD among the Roman authors of Clioae times whom he has not IranaUted 
m ' Sejanus' and ' Catiline.' But he bos done his robberies so open! j, that one 
may see he fears not to be taxed b; aay law. He invades autbon like s 
jnonnrch, and what would he thctl in other poels is only vielory in him. 
With the spoils of these writers he so represented old Rome Ions in its riles, 
oereraoniBS, and customs, that If One of their poeU had written cither of his 
tragedies we bad aeea lest of it than in Ima,— Dr34eB."\ 
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i read with a pleasure independent of the interest which we 
take in their antiquity. 

Drayton and Daniel, though the most opposite in the cast of 
their genius, are pre-eminent in the second poetical cla^ of their 
age for their comnion merit of clear and harmonious diction. 
I>raytoii is prone to Ovidian conceits, but he plays with iJiem so 
gaily, that they almost ^em to become him as if natural. His 
feeling is neither deep, nor is the happiness of his fancy of long 
continuance, but its short April gleams are very beautiful. His 
* L^end of the Duke of Buckingham' opens with a line description. 
Unfortunately, his descriptions in long poems are, like many 
fine mornings, succeeded by a cloudy day r— 



I 



" The lark, (hit holds observance to the son, 
Quaver'd her clear notes in the qiiiel air, 
And on the river's miirmuring base did ran, 
Whilst the pleased heavens her fairest livery wear ; 
The place such pleasure gently did prepare, 
The flowers my smell, the flood my tastu to steep, 
And the much solhieES lulled me aElcep. 
When, in a vision, as it seem'd to me, 
Triomphal music trom the flood aroee." 



f the grand beauties of poetry lie has none ; but of tl 
sparkling lightnei^ of his best manner an e\ample may be g!v< 
in the following stannas, from his sketch of ' The Poet's Elysium,' 

I" A Paradise on earth is found. 
Though far from vulgar sight, 
Which with those pleasurer '■'- -' 



^ doth iil>ound. 



The winter here a summer is, 
No «a£le is made by time ; 

Nor doth the autuma ever miss 
The blossoms of ihe prime. 

Those cliffs whose craggy sides ore cli 

With trees of sundry suits. 
Which make continual summer glad, 
'en bending with their fruits^ 
.e ripening, ready some to fall, 
oam blossomed, some to bloom, 
lous hangings on the wall 
rich prinsely room. 
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Tliere, iu perpetual summer Ehade, 

Apollo's prophets Eit, 
Among tlie flowers that never fkde, 

Bat flourish iika their wit ; 

To whom the njmphs, upon tlieir Ijres, 

Tune man J a curious laj, 
And, with their most melodious quires, 

Mike Ehort the longest day. 
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Daniel is "somew/iat B.-Jiat" as one of his contempora 
said of him,' but he had more sensibility than Draylon, and his 
moral reflection rises to higher dignity. The lyrical poetry of 
Elizabeth's ^e runs often into pastoral insipidity and fantastic 
carelessness, though there may be found in some of the pieces of 
Sir Philip Sydney, Lodge, Marlowe, and Breton, not only a 
sweet wild spirit but an exquisite finish of expression. Of these 
combined beauties Marlowe's song, ' Come live with me, and he 
my love,' is an example. ' The Soul's Errand,''!' by whomsoever 
it was written, is a burst of genuine poetry. I know not how 
that short production has ever affected other readers, but it 
carries to my imagination an appeal which I cannot easily 
account for from a few simple rhymes. It places the last and 
inexpressibly awful hour of existence before my view, and sounds 
lilce a sentence of vanity on the things of this world, pronounced 
by a dying man, whose eye glares on eternity, and whose voice 
is raised by strength from another world. | Baleigh, also (ac- 
cording lo Puttenham), had a " lofty and passionate" vein. It 
is diiUcult, however, to authenticate his poetical relics. Of the 
numerous sonnetteers of tliat time (keeping Shakspeare and 
Spenser apart), Drummond and Daniel are certainly the best. 
Uall was the master satirist of ttie age ; obscure and quaint at 
times, bnt full of nerve and picturesque illustration. 
temporary satirist has given equal grace and dignity to moral 
censure. Very unequal to him in style, though often as original 
in thought, and as grapluc in exhibiting manners, is Donne, 



The Soul's Errand' the same poom with ' The Soul's Knell,' whioh 
isalwajs ascribed to Richard Edwards? — If so. whj lius it been inserted il 
Jtaleigh'spoemsby SrEgerlouBrydges? [The j are distinct poems i "The 
*-f» Errand • Jg what is called ' The Lie.' See po«(. Sir Waller Ealeigh-l 
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some of whose satires have bcea modernized by Pope.* Corbet 
has left 'some humorous pieces of niilleiy on the Puritans. 
Wither, all fierce and fanatic on tlie opposite side, has nothing 
more to recommend bin) in invective than the sincerity of that 
zeal for God'a house which ate him up. Marstou, better known 
in the drama than in satire, was characterised by his contempo- 
raries for his ruffian style. He has more will than slwill in 
invective, " He putx iw Ais blow» with love," as the pugilists 
say of a hard but artless fighter ; a degrading image, but ou that 
account not the less applicable to a coarse satirist. 

Donne was the " best goodnatured man, with the worst- 
na.tured Muse." A romantic and uxorious lover, he addresses 
the object of his real tenderness with ideas that outrage decorum. 
He begins his own epitliaJamium with a most indelicate invocation 
to his bride. Hia niggedness and whim are almost proverbially 
known.'!" ^^t there ia a beauty of thought which at intervals 
rises from hb chaotic imagination, like the form of Venua 
smiling on the waters. Giles and Phineas Fletcher possessed 
liarmony and feocy. The simple "Warner has left, in his 
'Argentile and Ciiran,' perhaps the finest pastoral episode in 
our language. Browne was an elegant deacriber of rural scenes, 
though incompetent to fill them with life and manners. As a 
poetical narrator of fiction, Clialkliill % is rather tedious ; but he 
atimes for the slow progress of bis narrative by many touches 
of rich and romantic description. His numbers are as musical 
as ttiose of any of his contemporaries who employ the same form 
of versification. It waa common with the writers of the heroic 
couplet of that age to bring the sense to a full and frequent 
pause in the middle of the line. Tliia break, by relieving the 

* [Would not Donne'* lalires. which ahonnd with so roach wit, appear 
more cbarmiBg if he had taken care of liis words and his numberB ? • * • 
I ma; safely taj of this present age, that if we are not so great wits as 
DanoG, yet certainly we are better poets.^Dryden.] 

t [Nothing could have made Donne a poet, unless as great a change had 
been worked io the interna! Btructori! of bi» ears as was wroogbt iu elon- 
gatUB those of Midas.— Soutbey, Specimetta, p. xxiv.] 

t Qinlkbill was a gentleman and a scljolar, tbe friend of Spenser. He 
died before he cocild finish the fable of hia ' Tbealma and Clearfbns,' which 
wu) published, long aft«r bis death, b; Isaak Walton. [And bas beeu 
since reprinted ; one of Mr. Singer's numerous contTibntions to our litera- 

tore. For the whnle of tbe km ' ' * " " 

Barris Nicohts' " " 
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uniformity of the couplet measure, sometiines produces a. gmceful 

effect and & varied iiarmony wliicli we riiisa ill tbe e^ct a 

UDbroken tune of our later rbyme ; a beauty of whicli tiie reader 

—■will probably be sensible iu perusing sucb lines of ChalkhUl's as 

" And ever and anon lie might well lieiir 
A Bouiid of mnsic steal in al his ear, 
Ab the wind gave it Vieiag. So enect an air 
Would strike a siren mote— — ." 

This relief, however, is used rather too liberally by the elder 
ihymisis, and is, perhaps, as often the result of iheir carelessness 
as of their good taste. Nor is it at all times obtained by them 
without the sacri£ce of one of the most important uses of rhyme, 
namely, the distinctness of its effect in marliing the measure. 
The chief source of the gratification which the ear finds in 
rhyme is our perceiving the emphasis of sound coincide with 
F that of sense. In otJier words, the rhyme is best placed on the 
' most emphatic word in the sentence. But it is nothing unusual 
with the ancient couplet- writers, by laying the rhyme on un- 
important words, to disappoint the car of this pleEtsure, and to 
exhibit tbe restraint of rbyme without its emphasis. 

In classical translation Fhaer and Golding were the earliest 
successors of Lord Surrey. Phaer published his 'Virgil' in 
1562, and Golding his 'Ovid' three years later.* Both of 
• [The first seven books of Phaer's ' Virgil' were first printed in 1658, 
the eighth, ninth, and the fragment of the tenth in 1362, Twyne's eontiiiua- 
doD vsG first printed in 1573. 

In 1565 Golding published the first fonr books of Ovid's ■ MetamorphoBes,' 
and in 11)67 a trsnslatian of the whole. 

We have had the good fortune to fall in with a notice of Arlhar Golding 
in a Museum MS. of orders made on petitions to the Privy Cooncil &om 
1605 to 1616. " No particulars." saja Mr. Collier, "of the life of Golding^ 
have been recovered. He does not appear to have written aajthing a&tx 
1S90, but the jear of his death is uncertain. '"—BrfJjB. Cat., p. 130. 

Hatfield, the xicvlh of Jnly, 1605. 
ArtkBreGoldinif His Ma*™ is gracioaslie pleased that the lord Arch- 

(0 haee the sole bjshopp of Canterlmrie his Grace and his Ma'* Atturoey 
printing if atnne Genoll shall advisedlie consider of this sut, and for 
' Iraaalaled such of the Iwoks aa they shall think meete fijr the 
laetf, benefit! of the churofa and oummonweale to be solie 

printed by tiiia pelicon'' and wherby noe enonniooa 
monopolies may ensne, hia Ma" Atturney is to drawe a 
book ready for his Ma" sigaatiire, contayniiig a grannt 
hereof to the peticoner, leaving a blank for the number 
of veires to be inserted at his Sla" pleasure. 

Lana.'NiaS.So.166,iDlw>fe\,\ 
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! translators, eoosideriiig the state of the language, liave 
considerable merit. Like them, Chapman, who came later, 
employed in his version of the ' Iliad ' the fourteen-syllable 
rhyme, which was then in favourite use. Of the three trans- 
laters, Phaer is the most faithful and simple, Golding tiie most 
musical, and Chapman the most spirited ; though Cliapman is 
prone to the turgid, and oflen &lae to the sense of Homer. 
Phaer'a ' 2Eneid ' has been praised bj a modern writer,* in the 
* Lives of Ihe Nephews of Millon,' with absurd exaggeration. 
I have no wish to disparage the fair value of the old translator ; 
but wlien the biographer of Milton's nephews declares "that 
nothing in language or conception can exceed the style in which 
Phaer treats of the last day of the existence of Troy," I know of 
no answer to this assertion but to give the reader the very 
passage which is pronounced so inimilable — although, to save 
myself further impediment in the text, I must subjoin it in 

• [William Godwin.] 



" Than first the crnel fear me caagbt, and Eore my epriles appall'd, 
And □□ mf iather dear I thought, his Tace to mind I caU'd, 
Wban alaiii witli grisly woaod oor king, him likp of age in Eight, 
Lay gasping dwid, and of mj nifB Crense bethought the plight. 
Alon?, toraoke, my honee despoil'd, m; chitd what ch^nnce bod take, 
I looked, and abont me view'd what strength I might me make. 
All men had me forsake for pajnes, and down their bodies drew. 
To groand they leapt, and some for woe theniselTSS ia fires they threw. 
And now alone was left but I whan Vesta's temple stair 
To keep and secretly to lurk all cronchiiig close in chair. 
Dame Helen I might gee to ail ; bright bnraings gave me light, 
Wfaereier I went, the ways I pass'd, all thing was set in sight 
She ftaring her the Trojans wrath, for Troy destroy'd to wrcke, 
Greek's torments and her bastiand's force, whose wedlock she did break, 
The plague of Troy and of her country, monster raoet ontamc. 
There sat she with her baled head, hy ^e altars hid for sbome. 
Straight in my brennt 1-felt a fire, deep wrath my heart did strain, 
My country's till to wreak, and brin^ that euKcd wretch to pain, 
What ! shall she into her country soil of Sporta and high Mycene, 
'" EB& shall she return, and there on Troy [riiunph as queen? 
■ huaband, children, oouulry. kynne, her house, her porents old. 

'ith Trojan wives, and Trojan lords, her slaves shall she behold ? 

'aa Priam slain with sword for this ? Troy hurat with fire so wood? 
it liererore that Dardan airondcs so often hntli sweat with blood ? 
br though it be no praise on woman kind to wreak, 
>ur none there lieth ia this, noi name file Kusi Va s^jea^i.. 
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The harmony of Fairfax b justly celebrated." Josliua Syl- 
'eater'a version of the ' Divine Weeks ami Works ' of the French 
■X Dubartas was among the most popular of our early trans' 
and ihe obligations whicb Milton is alle^ to have 
owed to it have revived Sylvester's name with some interest in 
modern criticism. Sylvester was a Puritan, and so was the pub- 
lisher of his work, Humphrey Lownes, who lived in the same 
street with Milton's father ; and from the congeniality of their 
opinions, it is not improbable that they might be acquainted. 
It is easily to be conceived that Milton often repaired to the 
■hop of Lownes, and there first met with the pious* didactic 
poem. Lauder was the earliest to trace Milton's particular 
thoughts and expressions to Sylvester; and, as might tie ex- 
pected, maliciously exaggerated them. Later writers took up 

Yet quench I Ehall this poison here, and dae deeerts to dight, 
Men shall cumcneiid my xeal. Bad ease 1117 mmd I shall outright : 
This much fur all m; people's bones and couutry's flame to quite. 1 

The^e things within -myself 1 tost, and fieroe vitb forc« I ran, 
Whnn Id in; tatx my mother sreat, so brim no time till than, 
Ap])eBriiig shew*!! herself iu sight, all shining pure by night, 
Bight goddi^ss-like appearing, sach as heaveus beholds her bright | 
So great with majesty she stood, and me by right-hand take, 
She stay'd, and, red as rose, with mouth these words to rae she t[ 
My son, what sore outrage so wild thy wRithful mind npstarea? 
Why frettest Ihou, or where ulway froui us thy care withdrawn appears? 
Nor first unto thy father see'st, whom, feeble in all this woe, 
Thon hast forsake, nor if thy wife doth Utb thon know'st or no, 
Nor young Ascanim, thy child, whom throngs of Greeks aboat 
Doth swarming niit, and, were not my relief, withouten doubt 
By this time fiames had by devonr'd, or swords of en'mieg Mll'd. 
It is not Heten's late of Greece this town, mv son, hath apill'd, 
Nor Paris is to blame fbr this, but Gods, with grace unkind. 
This wealth hath overthrown, a Troy from top to ground outwind. 
Behold ! for now away the cloud and dim fog will I take, 
Ttiat over mortal eyes doth hang, and lilind Sty sight doth make ; 
Thou to thy parents basie, take heed (dread not) my mind obey. 
In 'yonder place, where stones From stones, and bnildings hage to sway 
Thou seest, and, mixt io dust and smoke, thick streams of richness rise. 
Himself the God Neptune that side doth torn in wonders wise. 
With fork three-tined the wol Is uproots, foundations all too shakes, 
And quite from under soil the lowu with ground-works all uprakes. 
On yonder side, with furies mixt. Dame Juiio flercely stands. 
The gates she keeps, and from their ships the Greeks, her friendly bands. 
In armour girt, she sails." 

• [Many besides myself have heard our famous Waller own that he de- 
lireii the barmony of his numbers from the ' Godfrey of Bulloigne," which 
~w lanied iato English by Mr. Fairfax,— Dt; den, Md,lcmt,-TOl. W. 1^ Ma.} 
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the subject with a very difTerent spirit. Mr. Todd, the learned 
editor of Spenser, noticed, in a Dumber of ' Tiie Geutleinau'a 
Mngazine,'* tbe probability of Milton's early acquaintance with 
the translation of Dubartas'd poem ; and Mr. Dunster has since, 
in his ' Essay on Milton's early Reading,' supported the opinion 
that the same work contains the prima stamina of ' Paradise 
Lost,' and laid the first foundation of that " monumentum are 
perennius." Thoughts and expressions there certainly are in 
Milton which leave his acquaintance with Sylvester hardly 
questionable ; although some of the expressions quoted by Mr. 
Dunster, which are common to them both, may be traced back 
to other poets older than Sylvester. The entire amount of bis 
obligations, as Mr. Dunster Justly admits, cannot detract from 
our opinion of Milton. If Sylvester ever stood high in his 
favour, it must have been when he was very young.')' The beau- 
ties which occur so strangely intermixed with bathos and flatness 
in Sylvester's poem might have caught the youthful discernment, 
and long dwelt in the memory, of the great poet. But he must 
have perused it with disgust at Sylvester's general manner. 
Many of his epithets and happy phrases were really worthy of 
Milton ; but by far the greater proportion of his thoughts and 
expressions have a quaintness and flatness more worthy of Quarlcs 
and Wither. 

kThe following lines may serve as no unfavourable specimens 
his translation of Dubarlas's poem. 

I * For November, 1796. 
I t f I rcniBiDber, when I 
I poet 1 ' '"■■ 



" I not believe that the great architect 
With oil these fires the heuvenlj arches deck'il 
Only for show, and with these glistering shields 
T" amaze poor shepherds vpatching ia the fields [ 
I not believe that the least Bower which pranks 
Our garden borders, or our eoinmou banks, 



of Sylvester's 
■J read Ihere lines :— 

" Now, when the Winter's keener breath began 
To crystaliie die Baltic ocean. 
To gla^e the lakes, to bridle up the floods. 
And periwig with wool the hnld-pnte woods." 
randi dfoj'wed if this be not abomiuable fustian. — Drs4«tt 
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And the leBct stone that in her vnrming lap 
Our mother earth dotb coTetouslj wrap, 
H&th sonm peculuir virtue of its owu, 
Ani that the gloriouB stars of heaven have uimi 



" As a false lover, Umt thick Bnares halh laid. 
T" entrap the hononr of a ftir yonng maid, 

* If she (though little) lisfning ear affords 
To his Bweel-courting, deep- affecting words, 
Peels Efuneassuagiog of iiis ardent flame, 
u And suoUies himself with hopes to win bis game. 
While, wrapt with joy, he on his point persists, 
That parleying city never long resists — 
Even so the serpent • • » 
Perceiving Eve his flattering gloze digeGt, 
He ptosecutea, and jocund doth not rest 
No, Fair (qnoth he), believe not that the core 
God httth finm spoiling Death mankind to spare 
Makes him tbrbid jqn, on such strict condition, 

, His purest, mrest, fairest fruit's frnitiou. 

Begin thy bliss, and do not fear the threat 
or an uncertain Godheud, only great 
Through self-awed zeal — put on the glist'ning pall 
Of immortality." 



N 



The " opal-coloiir'd morn " is a beautiful expression that I 
do not remember any other poet to have ever used. 

The school of poets which b commonly called the metaphy- 
sical began in the reign of Elizabeth with Bonne ; but the term 
of raetaphjBical poetry would apply with much more justice to 
the quatrains of Sir John Daviea, and those of Sir Fulke Gro- 
ville, writers who, tit a later perio<], found imitators in Sir 
Thomas Overbury and Sir William Uavenaut.* Davies's poem 
on the Immortality of tlie Soul, entitled ' Nosce teipsum,' will 
convey a much more favourable idea of metaphysical poetry 
than the wittiest effusions of X)onne and his followers. Da 
carried abstract reasoning into verse with an acuieness and feli- 
city which have seldom been equalled. lie reasons, undoubtedly, 

* [Johnson has been unjustly blamed for the name applied to Di. . . 
and his followers, of metaphysical ppcts.but it was given to this school before 
Johnson wrote, by Dryden and by Pope. However, as Mr, Sonthej baa 
said, "If it were easy to find a better name, so moch deference is due ti 
Tobaton, Umt Ms should be still adhered to."] 
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with too much labour, tbrmality, and subtlety, to afford uniform 
poetical pleasure. The generality of his stanzas exhibit hard 
arguments interwoven with the pliant materials of fancy so 
closely, that we may compare them to a texture of cloth and 
metallic threads, which is cold and stiff, while it is splendidly 
curious. There ta this difference, however, between*Davies and 
the commonly styled metaphysical poets, that lie argues like a 
•hard thinker, and (Aey, for the most part, like madij^ If we 
conquer the drier parts of Davies's poem, and bestow a little 
attention on thoughts which were meant, not to gratify the in- 
dolence, but to challenge the activity of the mind, we shall find 
in the entire essay fresh beauties at every perusal : for in the 
happier parts we come to logical truths so well illustrated by 
ingeuious similes, that we know not whether to call the thoughts 
more poetically or philosophically just. The judgment aud 
fancy are reconciled, and the imagerj' of tiie poem seems to start 
more vividly from the surrounding shades of abstraction. 

Such were some of the first and inferior luminaries of that 
brilliant era of our poetry, which, perhaps, in general terms, 
may be said to cover about the last quarter of the sixteenth, and 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century ; and which, though 
commonly called the age of Elizabeth, comprehends many writers 
belonging to the reign of her successor. The romantic spirit, 
the generally unshackled style, and the fresh and fertile genius 
of that period, are not to be called in question. On the other 
hand, there are defects in the poetical character of the age, 
which, though they may disappear or be of little account amidst 
the excellences of its greatest writers, are glaringly conspicuous 
in the works of their minor contemporaries. In prolonged nar- 
rative and description the writers of that age are peculiarly 
deficient in that charm which is analogous to "keeping" in 
pictures. Their warm and cold colours are generally without 
the gradations which should make them harmonize. They fall 
precipitately from good to bad thoughts, from strength to im- 
becility. Certainly they are profuse in the detail of natural 
circumstances, and in the utterance of natural feelings. For 
this we love them, and we should love them still more if they 
knew where to stop in description and sentiment. But they give 
out the dregs of their mind without Teseive, \VA. \\:uen W't^X. 
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^^^^Bft:t DO period is the mass of vulgar mediocrity in poetry marked 

^^^^P^ more formal gallantry, by grosser adulation, or by coarser 

^^^^^Utire. Our amatory strains in the time of Cliaries II. may be 

I more dissolute, but those of Elizabeth's age often abound in 

studious and prolix licentiousness, f^or are examples of this 

solemn and sedate impurity to be found ouly in the minor poets: 

our reverence for Sliabspeare himself need not make it neces§ary 

to disguise that he willingly adopted that style in his youth, 

when he wrote his * Venus and Adonis.' 

Thefiishion of the present day [181,9] is to solicit public esteem 
not only for the best and better, but for the humblest and meanest 
writers of the age of Elizabeth. It is a bad book which has 
not something good in it ; ami even some of the worst writers of 
that period have their twinkling beauties. lu one point of 
view the research among such obscure authors is undoubtedly 
useful. It tends to throw incidental lights on the great old 
poets, and on the manners, biography, and langua^ of the 
country. So far all is well — but as a matter of taste, it is apt 
to produce illusion and disappointment. Men like to make the 
^^^^^most of the slightest beauty which they can discover in an obso- 
^^^^U0te versifier ; and they quote perhaps the solitary good thought 
^^^Hltthich is to be found in such a writer, omitting any mention of 
^^^^^he dreary passages which surround it. Of course it becomes a 
I lamentable reflection, that so valuable an old poet should have 

been forgotten. When the reader, however, repairs to Mm, he 
finds tliat there are only one or two grains of gold in all the 
sands of this imaginary I'actolus. But the display of neglected 
authors has not been even confined to glimmering beauties ; it 
has been extended to the r^rinting of large and heavy masses 
of duluess. Most wretched works liave been praised in this . 
Uithusiasm for the obsolete; even the dullest works of the 
taeanest contributors to ' The Mirror for Magistrates.' It 
Meems to be taken fur granted, that the inspiration of the good < 
Kid times descended to the very lowest dregs of its versifieiB ; 
gihereas tlie bad writers of Elizabeth's age are only more stiff 
Uid artificial than those of the preceding, and more prolix than 
e of the succeeding period. 
?/ iliem are men who, to all appearance, would wish to r&- 
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vive 9iich authors — not for the mere use of the aniiquan', to 
■whom every volume mai/ be useful, but aa standards of manner, 
and objects of general admiration. Books, it is said, take up 
little room. In the library tliis may be the case ; but it is not 
80 ill the miudfl and time of those who peruse them. Happily, 
indeed, the task of pressing indifferent authors on the public 
attentiou ia a fruitless one. They may be dug up from oblivion, 
but life cannot be put into their reputations. " Can these bones 
live?" Nature will have her course, and dull Ijooks will be 
forgotten, in spite of bibliographers. 



i 



PART HI. 



Thk pedantic character of James I. has been frequently repre- 
sented aa the cause of degeneracy in English taste and geuiua. 
It must be allowed that James was an indifferent author ; and 
that neither the manners of hU court nor the measures of his 
reign were calculated to excite romantic virtues in his subjects. 
Bui the opinion of his eiiaracter having influenced the poetical 
spirit of the age un&vourably ie not borne Out by (acts. He 
was friendly to the stage and to its best writers: he patronized 
Ben Jonson, and ia said to have written a contplimentaiy letter 
to Shakspeare with his own hatid.* We may sn)ile at the idea 
of James's praise being bestowed as an honour upon Shakspeare ; 
the importance of the compliment, however, is not to be esti- 
maled by our present opinion of the monarch, but by the ex- 
cessive reverence with which royalty was at that time invested 
in men's opinions. James's reign was rich in poetical names, 
some of which have been already enumerated. We may be re- 
minded, indeed, that those poets had been educated under 
Elizabeth, and that their genius bore the high impress of her 
heroic times ; hut the same observation will also oblige us to 
recollect that Elizabeth's age had its traits of depraved fashion 

• This anecdote is pven by Oldys on llie authority of the Dnke of Buck- 
inj^hslD, «ho [is said to havi;] buil it from Sir WUIiam Duvenaul, [Tlie 
caiue assgDcd, all obscure alliuiou in 'Macbeth,' ieu very lame and unlikd; 
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■(witness its Euphuism),* and that the firat examples of the worst 
teste whteh ever infected our poetry were given in her days, and 
not in those of her successor. Donne (for instance), the pa- 
triarch of the metaphysical generation, was thirty years of age 
at the date of Janies's accession, a time at which his taste and 
style were sufficiently formed to acquit his learned sovereign of 
all blame in having; corrupted them. Indeed, if we were to 
make the memories of our kings accountable for the poetical 
&ults of their respective reigns, we might reproach Charles L, 
among whose feulls bad taste is certjunly not to be reckoned, 
with the chief disgrace of our metaphysical poetry ; since that 
school never attained its unnatural perfection so completely as 
in the luxuriant ingenuity of Cowley's fancy, and the knotted 
deformity of Cleveland's. For a short time after the suppression 
of the theatres, till the time of Slilton, tiie metapliysical poets 
are forced upon our attention for want of better objects. Bnt 
during James's reign there b no such scarcity of good writers 
as to oblige ue to dwell on the school of elaborate conceit. 
Phineas Fletcher has been sometimes named as an instance of 
the vitiated taste which prevailed at this period. He, however, 
though musical and fanciful, is not to be admitted as a repre- 
sentative of the poetical character of those times, which included 
Jonson, Beaumont and John Fletcher, Ford, Massinger, and 
Shirley. Shakspeare was no more; but there were dramatic 
authors of great and diversified ability. The romantic school of 
the drama continued to be more popular than the classical) 
though in the latter Ben Jonaon lived to see imitators of his 
own manner, whom he was not ashamed to adopt as his poetical 
heirs. Of these Cartwright and Randolph were the most i 
nent. The originality of Cartwright's plots is always ackc 
ledged ; and Jonson used to say of turn, " My son Cartwright 

^virites all like a man." 

• is distinguished for the harmony and dignity of 

Rbis dramatic eloquence. Many of his plots, it ia true, are liable 
■ heavy exceptions. The fiends and angels of his 'Vii^in 
'irtyr' are unmanageable tragic machinery ; and tlie incestuous 
ssion of his 'Ancient Admiral' excites our horror. The poet 
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of love is driven to a frightful expedient, when he g^ves it the 
terrors of a maniac pasBion breaking down the most nacred pale 
of instinct and consanguinity. The ancient Admiral is in love 
I with his own daughter. Such a being, if we fancy him to esist, 

Etrikes ua as no object of moral warning, but aa a man under 
the influence of insanity. In a general view, nevertlieless, 
Massinger iias more art and judgment in the aerious drama than 
any of the other successors of Shakspeare. His incidents are 
less entangled than those of Fletcher, and the scene of his action 
is more clearly thrown open for the free evolution of cliarucler. ■ 

Fletcher strikes the imagination with more vivacity, but more ■ 

irregularly, and amidst embarrassing positions of his own I 

choosing. Massinger puts forth his strength more collectively. I 

Fletcher has more action and character in his drama, and leaves 4 

a greater variety of impressions upon the mind. His iancy is 
more volatile and surprising, but then he often blends disap- 
pointment with our surprise, and parts with the consistency of 
his characters even to the occasionally apparent loss of their 
identity. This is not tlie case with Massinger. It is true that 
Massinger excels mare in description and declamation than in 
tlie forcible utterance of the heart, and in giving cliaracter the 
warm colouring of passion. Still, not to speak of liis one dis- 
tinguished hero * in comedy, he has delineated several Ira^c 
cliaraclers with strong and interesting traits. They are chiefly J 

proud spirits. Poor tiimself, and struggling under the rich m 

man's contumely, we may conceive it to have been the solace of I 

I his neglected existence to picture wortJi and magnanimity break- ■ 

ing through cKternal disadvantages, and making their way to i 

love and admiration, Ilence his fine conceptions of Paris, the 
actor, exciting by the splendid endowments of his nature the 
jealousy of the tyrant of the world ; and Don John and Pisander, 
habited as slaves, wooing and winning their princely mistresses. 
He delighted to show heroic virtue stripped of all adventitious 
circumstances, and tried, like a gem, by its shining through 
darkness. His ' Duke of Milan' is particularly admirable fur the 
blended interest which the poet excites by the opposite weak- 

I nesses and magnanimity of the same character. Sforza, Duke J 

^^^^rfMilan, newly married and uxoriously attached to tltt; hau^\\-^ M 

^^^H * Sir Oil«s Overre&cb. fl 
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Slarcelia, ti woman of exquisite attractions, makea her an object 
secret but ileailly enmity at his court, by the extravagant 
homage which he requires to be paid to her, anil the precedence 
which he enjoins even his own mother and sisters to yield her. 
A§ chief of Milan he is attached to the fortunes of Francis I, 
The sodden tidings of the approach of Charles V., in the cam- 
paign which terminated with the battle of Pavia, soon afterwards 
iipread dismay through his court and capital. Sforza, though 
,]iant and self-collected in all that regards the warrior or poli- 
hurried away by his immoderate paeaion for Marcelia ; 
and bein^ obliged to leave her behind, but unable to bear the 
thoughts of her surviving him, obtains the promise of a con- 
fidant to destroy her, should his own death appear inevitable. 
.He returns to his capital in safety. Marcelia, having discovered 
secret order, receives him with coldness. His jealousy is in- 
imed ; and her perception of that jealousy alienates the liaughty 
object of his affection, when she is on the point of reconcilement. 
The fever of Sforza's diseased heart is powerfully described, 
paasing from the extreme of dotage to revenge, and returtjti^ 
again from thence to the bitterest repentance and prostratioD, 
when he has struck at the life which he most loved, and haa 
made, when it is too late, the discovery of her innocence. Mas- 
singer always enforces this moral in love;— he punishes distrust, 
and attaches our esteem to the unbounded conltdence of the 
But while Sforza thus exhibits a warning against 
'niorbidly-selfish sensibility, he is made to appear, without vio- 
.ing probability, in all other respects a firm, frank, and pre- 
possessing character. When his misfortunes are rendered 
da'iperate by the battle of Favia, and when he is brought into 
the presence of Charles V., the inlrepidily with which he pleads 
tis cause disarms the resentment of his conqueror ; and the elo- 
juence of the poet makes us expect that it should do so. Instead 
'of pEtUiatlnghiszeal for the lost cause of Francis, he thus pleads. — 
" 1 come Dot. Emperor, lo iuvitde thy mercy 
It; flivnin^ on tby fortune, uor bring vitb in 
Excuses or denials ; I profess, 
And with a good man's confidence, even this inEtant 
That I am in (by poicer, I kbs thine enemy, 
Th}- deadly and vow'd enemy ; one ftiM. wm'VC 
Conntsinn W thy persoQ and eslMes, 
Ad<I wiibutj atmoBtpow«i,»iiilieeptstco>inse\», 



, Instead 

pleads - — 
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Had thej been truly fbllow'd, further'd it. 
Nor will 1 uow, allliough my neck were under 
The haagman'e axe, witli one poor syllable 
Conftss bnl that I hoaour'd the French king 
More diau lhys«lf uid all men." 

r describing his obligations to Francis, lie sajs- 

" He was iiidL't.-d to me as my good angel, 
To guard me from all danger. I dare speak, 
Nay mual mid leili, his praise now in a.'i high 
And loud n key as when he was thy eqmtl. 
The benefits lie eow'd in me met not 
Unlhankflil ground. • • • • 
• • • * If then to be ffratefol 
For benefits received, or not to leave 
A Mead in his Dei:essities, be a crime 
Amongst you Spaniards, Sforaa brings his bead 
To pay the for^it. Nor come 1 as a slave. 
Pimon'd and fettu-'d.in asqualid weed, 
Falling before thy feet, kneeling and hawliog 
For a foreslall'd remiaaion — that were poor. 
And would but shame thy victory, for couquest 
Over base foes is a captivity. 
And not a triumph. I ne'er fear'd to die 
More than 1 wisu'd to live. When I had reach'd 
My ends in being a duke, I wore these robes, 
Tbii crowQ upon my head, and to oiy side 
This sword was girt; and. vitness trutli, that now 
'Tis in BDOther's power, when 1 ehall part 
With lif^ and them together, I'm the same — 
My veins lliai did not swell with pride, nor now 
Shrink they for fear." 

If the vehement passions were not Massinger's happiest 
element, lie expresses fixed principle with an air of authority. 
To make us feel the elevation of genuine pride was the master- 
key which he knew how to touch in human sympathy ; and his 
skill in It must have been derived from deep experience ia bia 
own bosom." 

The theatre of Beaumont and Fletcher contains all manner of 
g«od and evil. Fletcher's share in the works collectively pub- 

* [Although incalralahly sapcrlor to his wntempararies. Shukspeare had 
EDCcessiill imimtors; and Ihe art of Jonsou was not unrivalled. Maesinger 
appears to have etudied the works of both, with Ihe intention of miiiing 
Iheir excellences. He knew the Kirength of plot; and slthooiih hii plays 
■m altogether irrcgolBr. yet he well understood Ibe ^iiitfta?;; lA ^'M«h^-b»&- 
I .- J ... .1, ^^^ jy onravellmg Uie iDtritttcs otVw. \Wf\^i^'"»= ■^*'^ 

llllin™mmt ^f ,. n...c.— «\. MIii\lPT ^ffoW.. KV\*C. K10»* 
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^^^vlistied with their names is by far the laigeet ; ami he ta 

^^^Bchai^ieable with the gTeatest Dumber of faults, althoug;h at the 

^^H Kinie time liis genius was more airy, proline, aud fanciful. Theie 

^^^P are 3Uch extremes of grossuess and magnificence in their drama, 

I so much sweetness and beauty interspersed with views of nature 

either falsely romantic or vulgar beyond reality; there is eo 

mucli to animate and amuse us, and yet so much that we would 

willingly overlook, that 1 caDoot help comparing the contrasted 

impressions which they make to those which we receive from 

visiting some great and ancient city, picturesquely but irregularly 

built, glittering with spires and surrounded with gardens, but 

exhibiting in many quarters the laned and hovels of wretchedness. 

They have scenes of wealthy and high life which remind us of 

courts and palaces frequented by elegant females and bigk- 

spirited gallants, whilst their noble old martial characters, with 

Caractacus in the midst of them, may inspire us wUb the same 

sort of regard which we pay to the rough-hewn magniiicence of 

an ancient fortress. 

Unhappily, the same simile, without being hunted down, will 
apply l)ut too faithfully to the nuitances of their drama. Their 
language is often basely profligate. Shakspeare's and Jonsou's 
Indelicacies are but casual blots, whilst theirs are sometimes 
essential colours of their painting, and eslend, in one or two 
instances, to entire and offensive scenes. This fault has deservedly 
injured their reputation ; and, saving a very slight allowance for 
the fashiou and taste of their age, admits of no sort of apology.* 
Their drama, nevertheless, is a very wide one, and " hat ample 
room and verge enough "f to permit the attention to wander 
from these and to fix on more inviting peculiarities — as on the 
great variety of their fables and personages, theirsptriteddialoguei 
their wit, pathos, and humour. Thickly sown aa their blemishes 
L are, their merit will bear great deductions, aud still remain great. 
I We never can forget such beautiful characters as their Cellide, 
' their Aspatia, and Beltario, or such humorous ones as their La 
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' [Kaveascroft, tlie filthieEt writer for the stage in Ilie reign gf Ibe 
seuanil Charles, is not more obecene than Beaumont and Flet^er. Yet 
Etirle, who was in Uie eharch aad a biBhop withal, pruees their plan Sir 
their puritj; uui Lovelace likens the nakeilaetiBof (Heir Inngnigv to Cupid 
"reased in Diana's linen,] 
t CDryden.] 
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^^^TVrit aiid CacaSvgo. Awake they will always keep us, whether " 
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quarrel or to be pleased with them. Their invention b fruit- 
ful ; its beings are on the whole an active and saii^ine genera- 
tiuu i and their scenes are crowded to fulness with the warmth, 
agitation, and interest of life. 

thus speaking of them together, it may be necessary 
to allude to the general and traditionary undersiandiog that 
imont was the graver and more judicious genius of the two, 
the plays in which he may be supposed to have assisted 
:her are by no means remarkable either for harmonious 
^Ustment of parU or scrupulous adherence to probability. lu 
their ' Laws of Candy,' the winding up uf the plot is accomplished 
by a young girl cummandiug a whole bench of senators to 
descend from their judgment-seats, in virtue of an aucieut law of 
the slate which she discovei's ; and they obey her with the most 
polite alacrity, 'Cupid's lievenge' is assigned to them con- 
jointly, and b one of the very weakest of their worst class of 
"' ies. On the other hand Fletcher produced his ' Bole a Wife 
have a Wife ' ^er Beaumont's death, so that he was able, 
1 he chose, to write witii skill as well as spirit. 
Of tliat skill, however, he is often so sparing as to leave his 
characters subject to the most whimsical metamorphoses. Some- 
times they repent, like Methodists, by inslantaneoua conversion. 
At other times they shift from good to bEid, so as lo leave us in 
doubt what they were meant for. In the tragedy of ' Valen- 
tiniau ' we have a fine old soldier, Maximus, wlio sustains our 
affection through ibur acts, but in the fiflh we are suddenly 
callcxl ii[ion to hale hini, on being informed by his own coufes- 
that he is very wicked, and that all his past virtue has been 
I Irick on our credulity. The imagination in this case is 
lo lake part with the creature of ihe poet's brain against 
poet himself, and lo think that he maltreats and calumniates 
Qwn o^priug mmaturally.* But fi>r these &u]ts Fletcher 

rt aniBBingly absurd pcrlmps'of all Flfitchur's tad pkjs is "The 

xa.' One might nbsolntelj lake it for a bnrlesqae on the 

1, if its religiims vanditsion did nM shirw Ibe nnthor to be in 

flnisiira, Priucera of the island of Tidore. whtre the Portuguese 

a tort, o&rs her hnnd in marriBge m any chnnipion -who shall deliver 

t brother, n mptite of the governor of Temaia. Kn^ ttos.VM ^mNa- 

—e lover, is shy of the adventure; but anottier Vwet, feanwaia-,^'''*'* 
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makes good atonement, and lias maiiy affecting ecenea. We 
must atill indeed say scenes ; for, except in • The Faithful Siiep- 
herdess,' whicli, unlike his usual manner, is very lulling, where 
eball we find him unifonn ? If ' The Double tlarrJage ' could 
be cleared of some revolting passages, the part of Juliaua would 
not be unworthy of the powers of the finest tragic actressi 
Juliana is a high attempt to portray the saint and heraine 
blended in female character. When her husband Yirolet's 
conspiracy against Ferrand of Naples is discovered, she endures 
and braves for his sake the most dreadful cruelties of the tyrant. 
Virolet flies irom his country, obliged to leave her behind him, 
and, falling at sea into the hands of the piraie Duke of Sesse, 
saves himself and his associales from death, by consenting to 
marry the daughter of the pirate (Martia), who falls in love and 

boat, with B few followers, wMcli he hides, on landing M Tidore, among 
the reeds of the invaded island. He Ihen disguises himself as a. merchsat, 
hires a cellar, like the Popish conspirators, and in the most credible maimer 
blows np a considerable portion of a large town, rescues the king, slaoEhterB 
all opposers, and re-embarks in his jawi from among the reeds. Oa his 
return he finds the lovelj Quisara toth to fiilfil her promise, from her being 
still somewhat sttached to Uny Dins. The base Rny Dias sends his nephew, 
Piniero. to the Island Princess, with a project of assassin sting Annnsia; bat 
Pinii^ro. who is a merrj fellow, thinks it better to prevent his uncle's crime 
and to mske love for himself. Before his inCroductioo to the Princess, how- 
ever, he meets with her aunt QuismiB, to whom he talks abundaace of 
ribaldr; and double entendre, and so captivates the aged woman, that she 
eiciaims to her attendant, " Praj thee let him talk still, for meihinkB he 
talks handsomeljl "^ — With the j'oung lady he is equally socceEsfii], offers 
to innrder anyliidy Ehe pleSEe*, and gains her affections so fkr that «be 
kisses him. The poor virtuous Annnsia, in the mean time, determines to 
see his false Princess, makes his way to her chamber, and, in spile of her 
reproaches and her late kiss to Piniero, at last mskcs a new impresBion on 
her heart. Tiie dear Island Priucess is in love a third time, in the third 
act In the fourth act the King of Tidore, lately delivered by AnBasia, 
plots against the Christians ; he is accompanied hy a Moorish prtest, who is 
no other than the governor of Temata, disguised in a ftlae wig and betrd^ 
bnt his Tidorian Maji'siy reooUecti his old enemy so imperfectly as to be 
coraplelelj' deceived. This conspiracy alarms the Portngnctei the cowardly 
Euy Dias all at once grows brave and genernua ; Quisara joins the Christ- 
ians, and, tbr the sake of Armusia and her new &itb, offers to be burnt 
alive. Nothing r<fmains but to open the eyes of her brother, the King of 
Tidore. This is sccompliabed by the merry Piniero laying bold of the 
masqned governor's beard, which comes away without the Bssistani^ of a 
barber. The monarch exclaims that he cannot speak for astonishment, and 
everything concludes agreeably. ' The Island Princess ' is not nnlike same of 
,^e imaantio dramas of Dcyden's time; but the later play-writers saper- 
•d B style ofoutntgeooB rant and tur^ imsgcTj. 
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with him from her father's ship. As they cany off with 
them the Hon of Ferrand, who bad been a prisoner of the Duke 
of Sesse, Virolet secures his peace being made at Naples; but 
when he has again to meet Juliana lie finds that he has purchased 
life too dearly. When the f^Focious Martia, seeing his repent- 
ance, revenges herself b; plotting his destruction, aad when his 
divorced Juliana, forgetting her injuriBB, flies to warn and lo 
save him, their interview has no common degree of interest. 
Juliana is perhaps rather a Hoe idol of the imagination than a 
probable type of nature i but poetry, which "conforms the shows 
of things to the desires of the soul,"* has a right to the highest 
possible virtues of imiuan character. And there have been 
women who have prized a husbttod's life above their own, and 
his honour above his life, and who have united the tenderness of 
their sex to heroic intrepidity. Such is Juliana, who tlius ex- 
horts the wavering fortitude of Virolet on the eve of his con- 

^^^^^ " Virolet. * * UnleBS oar InmdB vere cannon 

^^^^^k To Imtter down his vails, our venk brealti mini^B 

^^^^H To blow his torts np, or our cureeB li^fatning, 

^^^^H Our power is like lo jours, mid we, like jon, 

^^^^^H Weep our misfortunes." 

I to' 



p replies — 

• • * " Walla of brBBE resist not 
A noble undertaking — nor cun vice 
Bftise any bulwark lo make good a plac 
Where virtue teeks to enter. 



^^^Md i 



'he joint dramas of Beaumont and Fletc-her, entitled ' Fhilafi- 
ter ' and ' The Maid's Tragedy," exhibit other captivating female 
portraits. The difficulty of giving at once truth, strength, and 
delicacy to female repentance for the loss of honour, is finely 
accomplished in Evadne. The stage lias perhaps few scenes 
more affecting tlian that in which she obtains forgiveness of 
Amintor on terms wliich interest us in his compaesioii without 
compTOmising his honour. In the same tragedy,'!' '''^ plaintive 
image of the forsaken Aspatia has an indescribably sweet spirit 
and romantic expression. Her fancy lakes part with her heart, 
and gives its sorrow a visionary gracefulness. "When she linds 



EKpressioa of Lord Bacon's. \ TVeWaii's'ttt'i.^A'j. 
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^jier maid Antiphila working a, picture of Ariadne, she tells I 
o copy the likeness from herself, from " the lost Aspatia :" — 



To show a soal so (nil of misery 

Ax this Bad ladj's was. Do it by me — 

Do it agaiu by me, the lost Aspalia, 

And you shail find all trae. Pat uie on the wild iskncL 

I etand apoti the sea-beauh aow, and think 

Mine arms thas, and my hair blown by the wind 

Wild as that desert, and let all abuat me 

Be teachers of my story. • * » 

» • • • Stride to malte me look 

Like Sorrow's moanmeDt ; and the trees abont me, 

Let thera be dry and leafless ; lei the rooks 

Groan with coatiaaal surges; and behind me 

Make all a desolation. See, see, wenches, 

A mUerable life of thin poor picture." 

The resemblance of this poetical picture to Guido's Bacchus 
and Ariadne has been noticed by Mr. Seward in the prefiice to 
Ills edition of Beaumont and Fletcher. " In both repreeeniatloiis 
I the extended arms of the mourner, her hair blown by the wind, 

the barren roughnesa of the rocks around her, and the broken 
trunks of leafless trees, make her figure appear like Sorrow's 
monument." 

Their masculine characters in tragedy are generally much 
less interesting than their females. Some exceptions may be 
found to this remark ; particularly in the British chief Caracta- 
cns, and hia interesting nephew the boy Hengo. With all the 
faultsof [he tragedy of 'Bondtica,' its British subject and its native 
heroes attach our hearts. We follow Caractacua to battle and 
captivity with a proud satisfaction in hia virtue. The stubborn- 
ness of the old soldier is finely tempered by his wise, just, and 
candid respect fur his enemies the Romans, and by hia tender 

k affection for his princely ward. He never gives way to sorrow 
till he looks on the dead body of hia nephew, Hengo, when he 
Qins exclaims : — 
i ^ 
■ FlL 



" Farewell the hopes of Britain 1 
Farewell ibou rojal graft for ever'. Ttme BB4Yi5Bi\\, 
i'e liave done yonr worst. Fortane, bow sec, now ■^loofi'i 
PJnck off (by veil, and view thy triajoY'h. 



J 
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♦ * * O fair flower, 
How lovely yet thy miiis »bow — how sweetly 
Ev'n DealL embraces tliee t The peace of Ileat 
The fellowship of nil great souU, go with thee! " 



I: 

of triumph iu the act of surrendering lo victorious enemies. 
Caractacus does not need to tell us that when a brave man haii 
done his dutj he cannot be humbled by fortune — but he makes 
ua feel it in his behaviour. The few brief and simple sentences 
which he utters in aubmitting to the Romans, together with their 
respectful behaviour to him, give a sublime composure to his 
appearance in the closing scene. 

Dryden praises the gentlemen of Beaumont and Fletcher in 
comedy as the true men of fashion of " the times." It was neces- 
sary that Dryden should call litem the men of fashion of the 
times, for they are not in the highest sense of the word gentle- 
men. Shirley's comic characters have much more of the con- 
versation and polite manners which we should suppose to belong 
to superior life in all ages and countries. The genteel cltarac- 
ters of Fletcher form a narrower class, and exhibit a more par- 
ticular image of their times and country. But their comic 
personages, after all, are a spirited race. In one province of 
the facetious drama they set the earliest esample; witness their 
humorous mock-heroic comedy, ' The Kniglit of the Burning 

e menmry of Ford Las been deservedly revived as one of 

rnaments of our ancient drama, though he has no great body 

joetry, and has interested in us no other passion except that 

e ; but in ttiat he displays a peculiar depth and delicacy 

[BeauniaDt and Fletcher seemed to have fallowed Shakspeare's mode 
"npHSltion, rather than Jonson's. They maj, indeed, be rather eaid lo 
taken for their model the bauudless licence of the Spanish sCafie, tVom 
which many of their pieces are expressly and avowedly derived. 'I'he acts 
of llieir plays are so detached from each other in snbstBnce and consifteney, 
that the plot can scarce be sold (o hang together at all, or lo have, in any 
sense of the woi^ 3 beginning, progress, and conclusion. It seems as if the 
play began becnuie the curiHiD rose, and euded becoose it fell. — Sir Walter 
Scott, Mac. Prose Works, vol. vi. p. 343. 

Beaumont aod Fletcher's plots are wholly inartifiiMst ; the^ otd^ e»e.\£, 
.^tcbacliaraeter intti a position to make him ot \«tT r^V\ -jtm.TO.'aa.^B^^Jsw 
-"tfetf^rDSsrimprobsbiJities. and, taking il alMoT ^tB.'Q.iK4,MX«i-n.*>.«^'i'«* 
ii'ii'gue.— Coleridge, Table Talk, p, 2011.1 
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of romantic feeling.* Webster has a gloomy forfe of imagina- 
tion, not unmixed will) the beautiliil luid pathetic. But it is 
" beauty in the lap of liorror :" he curiuatures the libapes of ter- 
ror, and his Pegasus is like a. nightmare. Middleton,'!' Marston, 
Thomas Heywood, Decker, and Chapman, also present subordi- 
nate claims to remembranee in that fertile period of the drama. 

Sliirley waa the last of our good old dramatists. When hia 
works shall be given to the public they will undoubtedly en- 
rich our popular literature.^ Uis langui^e sparkles with the 
most exquisite images. Seeping some occasional pruriencies 
apart, the fault of hia age rather than of himself, be speaks the 
most polished and refined dialect of the stage ; and even some 
of his over-heightened scenes of voluptuousness are meant, 
though with a very mistaken judgment, to inculcate morality.^ 
I consider hia genius, indeed, as rather brilliant and elegant 
than strong or lofty. His tragedies are defective in fire, gran- 
deur, and passion; and we must select his comedies to have 
any favourable idea of his humour. His finest poetry comea 
forth ill situations rather more familiar than tragedy and more 
grave tlian comedy, which I should call sentimental comedy, if 
the name were not associated witli ideas of modern insipidity. 
That he was capable, however, of pure and excellent comedy 
will be felt by ihoae who have yet in reserve the amusement 
of reading hLs ' Gamester,' ' Hyde Park,' and ' Lady of Pleasure.' 

* [Mr. Campbell observes that Ford mterests ns in no other pasGion thui 
that of lofe ,- " in which he dUplays tL pecnliar depth and delicacy of 
romantic feeling." Comparatirely spcskiog. this ma; be udmitted', but ii 
justice to the poet, it should b« added that he wae not insenaible to thi 
power of frimdehip, and in more than one of his drainiis has delineated i 
with a mastec-hajuL Hud the oritio forgotten the noble Daljell? — the 
generous and devoted Mal&to? Mr. Campbell, however, terms him "one 
of the ornamenB of our anoienl dranm."— Giffiird. Ford, p. »!.] 

+ Middleton'a hags, in thelmgi-oomedy of 'The Witch,' were conjectured 
by Mr. Steevens to have given the hint to Shakspeare of his witches in 
' Macbeth.' It has beeo repeatedly remarked, however, that the reEemhtance 
scarcely extendi beyond a few tbrms of iucanlatlnn. The hags of Middleton 
are merely nuEchievoua old women, those of Shnkspeare tntiuence the 
elements (^ nature and the destiniee of man. 

X [The; have been since pnbllshed hi six vol umes octavo — the plays with 

' B by GiObrd, the poems with notes by Mr. Dyce.] 

, The scene in Shirley's ' Love's Croelty,' for example, between Hippo- 
lito and the object of big admiraiion, act tv., sceaii i., and another in ' The 
'JraleAii Servant,' between Belinda and Lodwick, Several more might be 
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lit the iirst and last of ihene there is a subtle ingenuity in pro- 
ducing comic effect ami surprise, which might be termed. Attic, 
if it did uut xurpass anything that is left us in Athenian comedy. 

I shall leave to others the more special enumeration of his 
&ults, only observing;, that tlie airy touches of hb expression, 
the delicacy of his sentiments, and the beauty of his similes, 
are often found where the poet survives the dramatist, and 
where he has not power to transfuse life and strong individuality 
through tiie numerous characters of his voluminous drama. His 
style, to use a line of his own, is " studded lilte a frosty night 
with stars ;" and a severe critic might say that the stars otlen 
ghiue when the atmospliere is rather too frosty. In other words, 
tiiereis more beauty of fancy than strength of feeling in his works, 
Frura tids remark, however, a defender of his fame might justly 
appeal to exceptions in many of his pieces. From a general 
impression of his works I should not paint his Muse with the 
haughty Ibrm and features of inspiration, but with a countenance, 
in its happy moments, arch, lovely, and interesting, botli in 
smiles and in tears; crowned with flowers, and not unindebted 
to ornament, but wearing the drapery and cliaplet with a claim 
to them from natural beauty. 

The contempt which Dryden expresses for Shirley* might 
surprise us, if it were not recollected that he lived in a d^enerate 
age of dramatic taste, and that his critical sentences were neither 
infallible nor immutable. He at one time undervalued Otway, 
though he lived to alter his opinion.f 

The civil wars put an end to this dynasty of our dramatic 
poels. Their immediate sucoessois or contemporaries, belonging 
to the reign of Charles I., many of whom resumed their lyres 
after the interregnum, may, in a general view, be divided into 
the classical and metaphysical schools. The former class, con- 
taining Denham, Waller, and Carew, upon the whole cultivated 

■ [In Mac Flecknoe.] 

f- [Thai Drydeo at any time nndervaloed Otway we have do other proof 
.1 „„n- — I — , — '■•'"'■-,10, retailed, though the retailer was Otway himself 



Preserved ' were of a later date, and jattified DrjdeD's firm conviction 
A Otway possessed the art of eipressiug the passions and emotions of 
^jniiid as thuroughly ai any of ibeBncientsormodamE. 'Don<Jiu'loi' 
■ no promise of ■ The Orplian,' or of ■ Venice Preaei:ved.'\ 
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Rnooth and distinct melody of numbers, correctness of imagery, 
and polished elegance of expression. The latter, in which 
Herrick and Cowley stood at the head of Donne's metaphysical 
followers, were generally loose or ragged in their versifleation, 
and preposterous in their metaphors. But this distinction can 
only be drawn in very general terms ; for Cowley, the prince 
of the metaphysiciaus, has bursts of natural feeling and Jut>t 
thoughts in the midst of his absurdities. And Herrick, who ii 
equally whimsical, has left some little gems of highly-finished 
composition. On the other hand, the correct Waller is some- 
times metaphysical ; and ridiculous liyperboJea aie to be found 
in the elegant style of Carew, 

The characters of Denham, Waller, and Cowley have been 
often described. Had Cowley written nothing but his prose it 
would have stamped him a man of genius and an improver of 
our language. Of his ^poetry Rochester indecorously said, that, 
"not being of God, it could not stand."" Had the word rtatitre 
been substituted, it would have equally conveyed the intended 
meaning, but still that meaning would not have been strictly 
just.f There is much !n Cowley that will stand. He teem^, in 
many places, with the imagery, the feeling, the grace, and gaiety 
of a poet. Nothiug but a severer judgment was wanting to col- 
lect the scattered lights of his fancy. His unnatural flights arose 
less from affectation than self-deception. He cherished false 
thoughts as men often associate with false friends, not from in- 
setisibility to the difference between truth and falsehood, but 
from being too indolent to examine the difference. Herricl:, if 
we were to fix our eyes on a small portion of his works, might be 
pronounced a writer of delightful Anacreontic spirit. He 
passages where the thoughts seem to dance into numbers from 
his very heart, and where he frolics like a being made up of 

iliniy and pleasure ; as when he sings — 

" Gather ve rose-bnds wliile ye may, 
Old f ime is sail a-fljiag; 
Aud this same flow«r lliit bloams to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying." 




■(ToldontheanthorityofDrrden. (JUaloHctohiv.p. G\2.) YetBurnet, 

'eepli W&cton, sad Jobuaou ipeak of Cowley as Roebester's favom'ite author.] 

t [Nature is but a nanie for an effect 

ffitosecanseis God.— Cowper, 27ie rasjt,b.vi,] 
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same ap'trit are his verses to Anthea, concluding; — 
" Thou art mj life, mj love, my heart, 
TheTUryejtaofmei 
And hasl commajid of Every part. 
To live and die for thee." 

But Ilia beauties are so deeply iuvolved in surrounding' coarse- 
ness and extravagance, as to constitute not a tenth part of his 
poetry ; or rather it may be safely affirmed, that, of 1400 pages 
of verse which he has left, not a hundred are wortli reading. 

In Milton there may be traced obligations to several minor 
English poets; but his genius had too great a supremacy to 
belong to any school. Though he acknowledged a filial rever- 
ence for Spenser as a poet, he left no Gothic irregular tracery 
in the design of hb own great work, but gave a classical har- 
mony of parts to itii stupendous pile. It thus resembles a dome, 
the vastnesB of which is at first sight concealed by its symmetry, 
but which expands more and more to the eye while it is coutem- 
plated. His early poetry seems to have neither disturbed nor 
corrected the bad taste of his ag«. ' Comus' came into the world 
unacknowledged by its author, and ' Lycidas' appeared at first only 
with his initials.* These, and other exquisite pieces, composed 
in the liappiest years of his life, at his father's country-house at 
Horton. were collectively published, with his name affixed to 
them, in 1645 ; but that precious volume, which included 
' L' Allegro' and ' II Penseroso,' did not come to a second edition 
till it was republished by himself at the distance of eight-and- 
twenty years.f Almost a century elapsed before his minor 
works obtained their proper fame. Handel's music is said, by 
Dr. Warton, to have drawn the first attention to them ; but they 
must have been admired before Handel set them to music, for 
he was assuredly not the first to discover their beauly. But of 
Milton's poetry being above the comprehension of hia age we 
should have a sufficient proof, if we bad no other, in the grave 
remark of Lord Clarendon, tliat Cowley had in hb time " takea 
ajliffht above all men in poetry." Even when ' Paradise Lost' 
appeared, though it was not neglected, it attracted no crowd of 
imitators, and made no visible change in the poetical practice of 
flte age. He stood alone and aloof above his times, the bard 
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^^^' of immortal subjects, and, aa far as there is perpetuity in lan- 
r guage, of immortal fame. The veiy choice of those subjects 

bespoke a contempt for any species of excellence that was attain- 
I able by other men. There is something that overawes the mind 

^^^L in conceiving lib long-deliberated selection of that theme — bis 
^^^K . attempting it when his eyes were shut upon the face of uature — 
^^^* his depencience, we might almost say, on supernatural inspiration, 
^^^ and in tiie calm air of strength with which he opens ' Paradise 
r Lost,' begiiming; a mighty performance without tiie appearance 

of an elFort.* Taking the subject all in all, his powers could 
nowhere else have enjoyed the same scope. It was only from the 
height of this great ai^ument that he could look back upon 
eternity past, and forward upon elernity to come ; that he could 
survey the aby.is of infernal darkness, open visions of Paradise, 
or ascend to heaven and breathe empyreal air, Still the subject 
I had precipitous difficulties. It obliged him to relinquish the 

warm, multifarious interests of human life. For these indeed 
lie could substitute holier things ; but a more insuperable objec- 
tion to the theme was, that it involved the representation of a 
war between the Almighty and his created beings. To the 
vicissitudes of such a warfare it was impossible to make us attach 
the same fluctuations of hope and fear, the same curiosity, sus- 
' pease, and sympathy, which we feel amidst the battles of the 

'Iliad,' and which make every brave young spirit long to be in 
_ the midst of them. 

Milton has certainly triumphed over one difficulty of his sub- 

■ject — the paucity and llie loneliness of its human agents ; for 

rae in contemplating the garden of Eden would wish to 

exchange it for a more populous world. His earthly pair could 

only he represented, during their innocence, as beings of simple 

* [There is a Eolenmity of sentiment, as well be majest; of nnmbars, in 
the exordium of this noble pa«m. which ic tbe works uf the aucienti hu no 

example We camiol read tliia exordium without perceiving that the 

aalhor pussesses more fire thati be shoRS. There lE a suppressed rarce in i^ 
the effeet of jadgment. HIb judgment controls his genius, and hii genius 

■^dB us (to use hie own lieauiiful Hmilitude) of 

" A proud steed rein'd, 
Champing his iron curb." 
Be addreEiCG himself to the perfimuance of great things, but makes no 
^rreat eaertiou in doing it, a. sure symptom of oDcomiDOn vigour. — Cowper, 
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enjoyment and negative virtue, witli no other passions than the 
fear of Heaven and the love of each other. Yet, from these 
materials, what a picture Ima he drawn of their homage to the 
Deity, their mutual affection, and the horrors of iheir alienation ! 
By concentrating all exquisite ideas of external nature in the 
representation of their abode — by conveying an inspired impres- 
sion of their spirits and forms, whilst they first shone under the 
fresh light of creative Heaven — by tliese powers of description, he 
links our first parents, in harmonious subordination, totlie angelic 
natures- — he supports them in the balance of poetical importance 
with their divine coadjutors and enemies, and makes them appear 
at once worthy of the friendship and envy of gods. 

In the angelic warfare of the poem, Milton has done whatever 
human genius could accomplish. But, although Satan speaks of 
having " put to proof his [Maker's] high supremacy, in dubious 
battle, on the plains of heaven," the expression, though finely 
characteristic of his blasphemous pride, does not prevent us from 
feeling that tlie battle cannot for a moment be dubious. Wljilst 
the powers of description and language are taxed and exhausted 
to portray tlie combat, it is impossible not to feel, with regard to 
tlie blestied spirits, a profound and rejjosing security that they 
have neither great dangers to fear, nor reverses to suffer. At 
the same time it must be said that, although in the actual contact 
of the armies the inequality of the strife becomes strongly visible 
to the imagination, and makes it a contest more of noise than 
terror, yet, while positive action is suspended, there is a warlike 
grandeur in the poem which is nowhere to be paralleled. When 
Milton's genius dares to invest the Almighty himself with arms, 
"his bow and thunder," the astonished mind admits r he image 
■with a momentary credence.' It is otherwise when we are in- 
volved in the circumstantial details of the campaign. We have 
then leisure to anticipate its only possible issue, and can feel no 
alarm for any temporary check that may be given to those who 
fight under the banners of Omnipotence. The warlilie pan of 
Paradise Lost ' was inseparable from its subject. Whether it 
could have been differently managed, is a problem which our 
reverence for Mtllon will scarcely permit us to state. I feiel that 

2, The huvj and swurd of the Ahaiglily ari: co^il'sl feooi 
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^^^K^verence too strongly tu suggest even the possibility tliat Mtltoo 
^^^BrouM have improved hia poem by haviag thrown Lis aogelic 
^^^B^rarfart into more remote perspective; but il seems to me to be 
^^fniDst Bublime when it is least distinctly brouglit home to the 
I imagination. What an awful effect has the dim and undefined 

conception of tlie conflict which we gather from the opening of 
I the first book! There the veil of mystery is left undrawn 

H^h between us and a subject which the powers of description were 
■^V-fiiad equate to exhibit. The ministers of divine vengeance and 
^^^■.wrsuit had been recalled — the thunders had ceased 
^^^K " To bellow thioagh tbe vast Bod boandle&s deep" — 

^^H Book i. 177— 

^KtlDtl 

beam 
' illu^i 



> 



that line what an image of sound aod space is conveyed 1) * 
and our terrific conception of the past ie deepened by it^ indis- 
t Iji optica there are some phenomena which are 
beautifully deceptive at a certain distance, but which lose tlieii 
illusive charm on the slightest approach to them that change 
the light and position in which they are viewed. Something like 
lakes place in the phenomena of fancy. The array of the 
fallen angels in liell — the unfurling of the standard of Satan — 
and the march of his troops 



all this human pomp and circumstance of war is magic and 
overwhelming illusion. The imagination is taken by surprise. 
But the noblest eftbrts of language are tried with very unequal 
effect to interest us in the immediate and close view of the battle 
itself in the sixth book ; and the martial demons, wlio charmed 
us in the shades of hell, lose some portion of their sublimity when 
their artillery is discharged in the daylight of heaven. 

* [In this line ve seem to hear a tbunder suited both In the scene and 
the occasion, incomparably more awful than any ever heord on earth. The 
thunder of Milton is not hurled from the hand like Homer'G, but discharged 
like to n.rrow ; as if jealous for the honour of a true God, the poet dladuned 
to arm him like the God of the heathen. — Couipfr.] 

+ [Of nil the articles of which Ihe dreadful scenery of Milton's hell con- 
iisU, Seiiplure fumiEbed him only with a lake of fit« and hriiugtone. Yet 
ihos slenderly esaisled, irhal a world of woe has he conGtrncted, proved, in 
this single instance, the most creative that ever poet owned 1 — Cumptr. 
■ The slender materials for'Comos' and 'Paradise Regained' ore alike 
"p/enlii aad attest the truth of Cowper's remark.] 
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If we call diction the garb of thought, ISIilton, in his style, 
may be said to wear the costume of Bovereigoty. The idioms 
even of foreig'n languages contributed to adorn it. He was the 
most learned of poets; yet his learning interferes not wiili liis 
substantial English purity.* His siniplicity b unimpaired by 
glowing ornament, like the bush in the sacred Same, wliich burnt 
but " was not consumed." 

In delineating the blessed spirits, Milton has esliau=ted all the 
conceivable variety that could be given to (lictures of unshaded 
sanctity ; but it is chiefly in those of the fallen angels tlial his 
excellence is conspicuous above everything ancient or modern. 
Taaso had, indeed, portrayed an infernal council, and hail given 
the hint to our poet of ascribing the origin of pagan worship to 
thoae reprobate spirits. But how poor and squalid, in compa- 
rison of the Miltonic Pandaemonium, are the Scyllas, the Cy- 
clopaea, and the Chimeras of the Infernal Council of the ' Jeru- 
nlem' ! Tasso's conclave of fiends is a den of ugly incongruous 



^^^MHifitei 

^^^^^V Im GerunalemiiK, canto iv. 

^^^^^Khe powers of Milton's hell are godlike shapes and forms. 
^^^^Beir appearance dwarfs every other poetical conception, when 
^^^ire turn our dilated eyes from contemplating them. It is not 
th^ external attributes alone which expand the imagination, but 
their souls, which are as colossal as their stature — their *' thoughts 
that wander through eternity " — the pride that burns amidst 
[Oiir moet Usrued poets were classed b; Joseph Warton, a veiy com- 
petent judge, ID tbe following order: — 1. Milton. 2. Jonson. S, Gray. 
4. Akeneide. Milton and Gray were of Cambridge; Ben Jonson was a very 



" come stnute, o come orribil fbnne I 
Quant <i Degli occhi lor terror, e mort« I 
Stampano ulconl U suol lii ferine ornte 
E'n froDle umaaa ban chiome d' nngni attorte 
E lor 6'aggira diecro imraensa loda 
Cbe qnnsi sferzs. si ripic^ e enoda. 
Qui mille immonde Arpie vedc^ri, e mille 
Centauri, e Sfingi, e pallide Gnrgoni, 
Molle e molte latrtir voraci Scille 
E Gschiar Idre, e sibilar Pitoni, 
E vomitar Cbimere atre faville 
E Polifemi orreadi, e Gerioni. 



•n 

peteni 
L 4. Ak 



rt time thare, not long enonab liowever lo catcb mucb of the learning of 
place; but Akenside was of no college — it is lielieved self-tau^t.l 
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witfa the ardour i 



ibject of ' Paradiai 

existence— an event mo 

I istlinius i 



' tmlures — and their ^eniuj, that 
1 debatea with the eloquence of 



B Lost' was the origin of evil — an era 
re than all others dividing past from 
n the ocean of eternity. The theme 
1 its nature connecled with everything important in the 
circumstances of humnn hislory ; and amidst these circumstances 
Milton saw that the fables of Paganism were too important and 
poetical to be omitted. As a Christian, he was entitled wholly 
to neglect them ; but as a poet, he chose to treat them, not aa 
dreams of the human mimi, but as the delusions of infernal exist- 
ences. Thus anticipating a beautiful propriety for all classical 
allusions, tlius connecting and reconciling the co-existence of 

_ &ble and of Inith, and thus identifying the tallcn angels with the 
•a of ■' gay religions, full of pomp and gold," he yoked the 

^liealhen mythology in triumph to his subject, and clothed him- 
■elf in the spoils of superstition. 

One eminent production of wit, namely, 'Hudibraa.' maybe 
aid to have sprung out of the Restoration, or at least out of the 
contempt of fanaticism, which had its triumph in that event; 

p otherwise, the return of royalty contributed as little tu improvs 

rthe taste as the morality of the public. The drama degenerated, 
owing, as we are generally told, to the influeuce of French lite- 
rature, although some iniection from the Spanish stage might 
also be taken into the account. Sir William Davenant, who 
presided over the first revival of the theatre, was a man of cold 
and didactic spirit ; . he created an era in the machinery, costume, 
and ornaments of the stage, but he was only fitted to be its me- 
chanical benefactor. Dryden, who could do even bad things 
with a good grace, confirmed the taste for'rhyming and ranting 
tragedy- Two beautiful plays of Otway formed an exception to 
this degeneracy ; but Otway was cut off in the spring-tide of hia 
genius, and his early death was, according to every appearance, 
a heavy loss to our dr>ima. It has been alleged, indeed, in the 
present day, that Otway's imagination showed no prognostics of 
great future achievements ; but when I remember ' Venice Pre- 

I Krved ' and ' The Orphan,' as the works of a man of thirty, I can 
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treat this opiniun no otherwise tliau to dismiss it as an idle 
assertion.* , , „„ , ^ 

Baa-H 101, ai\f 6rtip(. 

During the last thirty years of the seventeenth century, 
Drydeii was seldom long ab^ut from the view of the public, and 
Le altertiiiteJy swayed and humoured its predilections. "Whalever 
may be said of his accommodating and fluclnating; theories of 
criticism, his perseverance in training and disciplining his own 
faculties is entitled to mucli admiration. He strengthened his mind 
by action, and fertilized it by production. In his old age he 
renewed his youth, like the eagle ; or rather his genius acquired 
stronger winga than it had ever spread. He rose and fell, it is 
true, in the course of his poetical career ; but upon tlie whole it 
vias a career of improvement to the very last.f Even in tlie 
drama, which was not his natural province, his good sense came 
at last so far in aid of his deficient sensibility, that he gave up 
his system of rhyming tragedy, and adopted Shakspeare (in 
theory at least) for his model. In poetry not belonging to the 
drama, iie was at first an admirer of Cowley, then of Davenant ; 
and ultimately he acquired a. mauner above the peculiarities of 
eitlier.^ The Odes and Fables of his latest volume surpa.^ 
whatever he had formerly written. § He was satirized and abused 

■ [The talents of Otva;, in bia scenes of passiouate affection, rival at 
leoEt, and aomedmes excel, lliose nf Shakspeare. More tears bave been 
shed, proba.bly, for the aoirows of Belvlil<:riL and Monimla, tbau for thoee of 
Juliet and I)esdemooa.— Sir Walter 3colt, Mite. Praaa Works, \o\. yi. p, 
3B0.] 

t [Shakspeare died at fiJtj-two. The averageprobabililyof life 19 twenty 
vears beyond that age, and the probable endurance of tlie human tacnllies 
in their vigour is not a great deal sllorter. Chancer wrote his beat poetry 
after be was sixty ; Dryden when he was seventy. Cowper was also late in 
hia poetical maturity; andYr)iing oeveT wrote anything that could he called 
poeln till hi; was a sexagenariuu. Sophocles wrote his ' (Edipus Coloaeos' 
certainly beyond the age of eighty. Ilat the pride of England, it may be 
eeii, died in the prime of life.— Campbell, Skahpeart, Svo. IS.IS, p. Iev.] 

J fDirdeo tells as that Cowley and Sylvester were the darling writers of 
hia jouUi ; und that DavenaDt introduced him to the folio of Sbakepeore's 

gays. He lived long enough to dethrone Sylvester, to lessen his esteem for 
}wiey, and increase his predilection for Shakspeare; bis taste was bettering 
to the last— hot it was long in arriving to maturity. Like Sir Wallei' Seott, 
he was nearer forty than tSiriy before ne had distmgnished himself— an ae« 
St which both Burns and Uyron were in their graves.] 

5 [I think Dryden's translatious from Booeaca are the best, at least the 
most poe^cal, of his poems. Bat as a poet he is do great favourite of minv. 
1 admire bis talents and gwius lughly, but his isnQtai^rK^es.\.%<«ans.. "YS:^ 
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as veil as eKtolled by his contemporaries ; but hU genius was 
neither to be discouTaged by the severity, nor spoilt by the IkvoDr 
of criticism. It flourished alike in tlie sunshine anil tlie stonn, 
and its fruits iniproTed as they multiplied in profusion. When 
we view him out of the walk of purely original composition, it is 
not a paradox to saj', that, thoug^h he is one of the greatest artists 
in language, and perhaps the greatest of English translatarx, he 
nevertheless attempted one task in which his liulure is at least 
as conspicuous as his success. But that task was the translatioo 
of Virgil ; and it is not lenity, but absolute justice, that requires 
US to make a very large and liberal allowance for whatever defi- 
ciencies he may show in transfusing into a language less harmo- 
nious and flexible than the Latin, the sense of that poet who, in 
the history of the world, has had no rival in beauty of expression. 
Dryden renovates Chaucer's thoughts, and filb up Boccaccio's 
narrative outline with many improving touches : and though 
paraphrase suited his free spirit better than translation, yet even 
in versions of Horace and Juvenal be seizes the classical character 
of Latin poetry with a boldness and dexterity which are all his 
own. But it was easier for him to emulate the strength of 
Juvenal than the serene majesty of Virgil. His translation of 
\irgil is certainlyTan inadequate representation of the Koman 
It is often bold and graceful, and generally idiomatic and 
but, though the spirit of the original is not lost, it is sadly 

only qualities 1 can find in Dryden that are Btsmd'aUj poetical are a certUD 
anioorand impetuosity of mind, with »n excellent ear. U may seem Btmoge 
that 1 do not add to this, great commsad of language ; that he certainly bu^ 
and of such laagnage too as it is desirable tliut a poet sbould possess, or 
ntber Ihnl he sbonid not be without. But it is not laugnage that is, in the 
highest cense of the word, poetical, being neitheF of the imagination nor of 
the pawions; I mean the amiable, tbe ennobliug. or the intense passiotis. 
I do not mean to say that there is nothing of this in Dryden. but as little I 
think as is possible, considering how mucb be bos wrttteo. You will casilv 
understand my meaning, when I refer to bis versification of ' Palamon and 
Ardic,' as contrasted with tbe lajiguage of Ctiaucer. Dryden bud neither a 
lender heart nor a lofty sense of moral dignity. Whenever bis language li 
poetically impassioned, it is mostly npon nnpteasing snbjects. such as tbe 
follies, vices, and crimes of classes of men or of individuals. That big can' 
not be tbe langnage of imagination most have necessarily followed from 
this — that there is not a single imsge from nature in tlie whole body of his 
works; and in his translation from Virgil, wherever Virgil can be fairly 
said to bate bis eye upon bis object. Dryden alnays spoils tbe passage. His 
love is uothine but sensuality and appetite ; he had no other notion of tha 
/waj/no.^IfWiMirortijZoaUart's Life o/&olt,iol.U.5. K87, seced.] 
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and unequally difiiised. Nor is it only in the ma^ic of words, in 
the exquisite structure and rich economy of expression, that 
Dryden (eis we might expect) fiills beneath Virgil, but we loo 
often feel the inequality of hia vital sensibility as a poet. Too 
frequently, when the Roman classic touches tlie heart, or embo- 
dies to our fancy those noble images to which notliing could be 
added, and from which nothing can be taken away, we are seosible 
of the distance between Dryden's talent and Virgil's inspiralioii. 
One passage out of many — the representation of Jupiter, in the 
first book of the ' Georgics ' — may show this difference : — 
^^^ GEORGICS, lib. i. 1. 398. 
^^^^^L " Ipse Pater, mt^ig nimbornm in nocu, corasca 
^^^^^1 Fatmttia molitur d«xtra : qao maxima mota 
^^^^1 Terrs tremit, tagere fene, et mortulia cordn 
^^^^^1 Per gvutes humUiE Ktravit pavor " 



loTolved in tempenCs and a night of clonds, 
And from the middle darkness flashing onl, 
Bf fits he deals tut fiery bolts about. 
Earth feels the motion of ber aogry god, 
Her entraita tremble, and her raouatains nod. 
And flying besscs in fareets seek abode : 

Deep horror seises eyeij human breast, 

Their pride is huinhled, and their fear eonfess'd." 



Tirgtl's three lines and a half might challenge the iilbst sublime 
pencil of Italy to the same subject. His words are no sooner 
read than, with the rapidity of light, ihey collect a picture before 
the mind which stands confessed in all its parts. There is no 
interval between the objects as they are presented to our percep- 
tion. At one and the same moment we behold the form, the 
uplifted arm, and dazzling tliunderbolts of Jove, amidst a night 
of clouds ;^ — the earth trembling, and the wild beasts scudding 
for shelter — -fugere — they have vanished while the poet describes 
them, and we feel that mortal hearts are laid prostrate with 
fear throughout the nations. Dryden, in the translation, has 
done his best, and some of his lines roll on with spirit and dignity ; 
but the whole description is a process rather than a picture — the 
instantaneous effect, the electric unity of the original, is lost. 
Jupiter has leisure to deal out his liery bolts by his, while the 
entmils of the earth shake and her mountains nod, and the flying 
beasts have time to look out very quietly for lodgings in the 
forest. The weakness of the two last Unea, ^b,\v^\v «\iUL^ %3t "^ife 
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weighty words " Mortalia corda per gmtes humilis atravit 
potior" need not be pointed out. 

1 cannot quote this passage without recurring to the reoolIe&- 
tioD, already Eiiggested, that it was Yii^ with whom th» 
English translator liod to contend. Dryden's admirers might 
undoubtetlly quote many passages mucli more in his favour ; and 
one passage occurs to me as a striking example of his felidty. 
Ja the ibllowing lines (with the exception of one) we recogniee 
ft g^reat poet, and can scarcely acknowledge tliat fae is translatiDg 
k greater ; — • 

JINBID, lib. xii. 1. 331. 
" Qoalis apud gvlidi cam flnmlaa concitus Uebri 
SanguiDeus Mavors clipco intonutt alqui! fureufts 
Bella movens immittit eqiios, iUi tcquori; uperto 
Ante Nolos ZephjTumpue volant, gtmlt ultima pulsa 
Thraca pedum, circuraque atrre Formidinis ora, 

Ira, insiditeque, Dei comitaluB agantur " 

" Thns, on the bauks of HebniB* freezing flood. 
The god of battles, in his aagrj mood, 
Clashing his Bword agsinst his brazen ahteld. 
Lets loose the reini, and Ecoars along the field: 
Before the vind bis &erj cgureers fl}', . 
Groans the sad earth, reBounds the nittling sky ; 
Wrath, terror, Irenson, tumuli, and despair. 
Dire faces and deform'd, surround the ear, 
Frieada of the god, and ibllowera of the war." 

If it were asked how fer Drydeo can strictly be called an in- 
rentive poet, his drama certainly would not furiiisii many irj- 
Btauces of cliaracters strongly designed ; though Ilia Spanish 
Friar is by no means an insipid personage in comedy. The con- 

* [He who sits down to Dryden'a translation of Virgil, with the original 
[I spread before him, vill be ai no loss to point out many passages that 
; faulty, many indilferentJj understond, many imperfectly translated, 
in which dignity is lost, others in which bombast is substilnted in its 
Bat the Quabated vigour and spirit of the version more than ovep- 
le these and all its other deficiencies. A sednlous scholar might oRen, 
ipproach more nearly to the dead letter of Virgil, and give an enact, dis- 
bict, sober-minded idea nf the meaning and scope of particular passage*. 
Trapp, Pitt, and others have done so. Bnl the essential spirit of poetry ia 
«D volatile, that it escapes during such an operation, like the life of the poor 
criminal, whom the andent anatomist is said to have dissected alive, in order 
to ascertain the seat of the sou!. The carcase, indeed, is presented to dw 
English reader, hut the animating vigour is no more, — Sir Walter SOOtt, 
ivfi D/i)ryrf„,.] 

t IiUonal. I follow Wakefield's edition of Virgil in preference to others, 
!b hare "inerepat." 
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'Tlie Hind and Panther,' of beasts disputing about 
religion, if it were his own, would do little honour to hia inge- 
nuity. The idea, in ' Absalom and Achitophel,' of couching 
modern characters under Scripture names, was adopted from one 
of tlie Furitau writers; yet there is so much ingenuity evinced 
in supporting the parallel, and so admirableagallery of portraits 
displayed in the work, as to render that circmnetance insignificaut 
with regard to its originality.* Nor, though iiis Fables are 
borrowed, can we regard him with much less esteem than if lie 
had been their inventor. He is a writer of tnauiy anrl elastic 
character. His strong judgment gave force as well as direction 
to a flexible fiincy ; and his harmony is generallj the echo of 
solid thoughtB.t But he wa^ not gifted with intense or lofty 
sensibility ; on the contrary, the grosser any idea is, the happier 

* [The plan of ' Abealom and Achitophel ' was not nev to the pnblic. A 
Catholic poet had, ta 1679, paraphrased the Scriptural story of Nulioth'a 
Vineyard, and applied it to Uu cODdemnatian of Lord Stafiord od aceoont 
of the Popiah plot. This poem is writtea in the style (if a Scripcaral allu- 
sion ; the names and sitnatians of perEOijages in the lioly text being applied 
to those contemporaries to whom the author assigned a place in hi^ piefe. 
Neither was the ohvions application of the story of "Absalom and Achitophel " 
to the persons of Monmouth and Shaftesbury first made by our poet. A 
prose paraphrase, published in 1680, liad already been compoEed upon this 
sIlnsioD. But the vigour of the satire, the happy adaptstton, not only of 
the iuotdents but of the very names, to the individaals characCeriEed, save 
Dryden's poem the full efftct of novelty.— Sir Waller Scott, Miie. Prote 
IFor*s,vol, i.p. 208.] 

\ [The distinguishing characleriBlio of Drj'den's genins seems to have 
been the power of reasoning, and of eipressing the result in appropriate 
language. — •■ The bestof Dryden's performances in the more pure and 
chaste style of tragedy are ou^ueationably ' Don Sebastian,' and ' All for 
Love.' Of these, the former is in the poet's very l)est manner; exliibiting 
dramatic persons, consisting of such bold and impelnoua characters as he 
delighted to draw, well -contrasted, forcibly marked, aad engaged in an 
interestiag succession of events. Tu many tempers, the scene between 
Sebastian and Dorax mast appear one of the most moving that ever adorned 

the British stage Tlie satirical powersofDr^den were of the highest 

order. He draws his arrow to the bead, and dismisses it strught upon Ms 

object oF aim Tbe occasional poetry of Drydcn is marked slrongl; 

by mascnline character. The epistles vary with tbe subject; and are li^^ 
homorous, and satirical, or grave, argumentative, and philosophical, as the 

se required. Few of his elegiac e^sions seem prompted by sincere 

TTtat to Oldhaai may be an exception ; but even there he rather 

to do hononr to the talents of his departed tVipud, than to pour out 

itions for his loss No aulbor, eicepling Pope, has done so 

.0 undeni^en the eniineBi poets of antiquity. — Sir Waller Scott, Lift of 
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^!ie seems to expatiate upon it. The transports of tbe heart, and 
the deep and varied delineations of the passions, are strangers ti 
Itts poetry, tie could describe character in the abstract, but 
could not embody it in the drama, for he entered into character 
more from clear perception than fervid sympathy. This great 
High Priest of all (he Nine was not a confessor to ihe finer 
secrets of the human breast. Had the subject of Eloisa (alien 
into Ids bands, he would have left but a coarse draught of her 
passion.* 

Dryden died in the last year of the seventeenth century. In 
the intervening period between his death and the meridian of 
Pope's reputation, we may be kept in good humour with the 
archness of Prior and the wit of Swift. Parnell was the most 
elegant rhymist of Pope's early contemporaries ; and Gowe, if 
he did not bring back the full fire of the drama, at least pre- 
served its vestal spark from being wholly cKtinguished. There 
are exclusionists in taste, who think that tbey cannot speak with 
mfiicient disparagement of the Englisli poets of the first part of 

I • [Writing of Pope's ' Eloisa,' Lord Byron says, " The licentioiisntte of 
the story vhs ant Pope's — it «as a TucL All Ibat it had of btoss lie has 
■oftened ; all llint it had of indelicate he has purified ; all that it had of 
TAGsionale he has beautified ; all that it had of holj lie has hallowed. Mr. 
Campbell has admirably marked this, in a few words ( I qaote from memory), 
in drawing the distiDCtion between Pope and Dryden, and pointing out 
where Dryden was wanting. '[ fear,' says he, 'thai bad the snbject of 
Eloisa ^llen into his (Dryden'sJ hands, tbat he would haie given as but 
a coarse draft of her passiou.' " 

This is very generally admitted. "The love of the senses," writes Sir 
"Walter Scott, " he (Drydea) has in many plaees expressed in as forcible and 
dignified colouring as the subject could admit ; but of a more moral and 
aentimeutal passion be seems to have had lillle idea, since he frequently 
Bubstitults in its place the absurd, unnatural, and fictltiotu reSoemenls of 
Tomancc. In short, his love is always indecorous nakedness, or sheathed 
tji tlie stiff panoply of chivulry. The most pathetic verses which Dryden 
has composed are unquestionably contained in his ' Epistle to Congreve,' 
where be recommends his laurels, in such moving terms, In the care of his 
sarviving frieod. The qtiarret and recondliaiion of Sebastian and Donx m 
also full of the noblest emotion. In both cases, however, the interett i* 
excited by means of roasciijine and exalted passion, not of tbose which arise 
from Ihe more delicate sensibilities of oar nature." 

It Is upon this passage Ibat Mr. Lockhart remarks, — ■' The reader who 
wishes lo see the most remarkable instances of Drjden's deficiency in lite 
palKelic is requested to compare him with Chaucer in the death-bed soeoe 
of ' PalamoQ and Arcite.' " — Scott's Miic. Prone W/irki. vol. i. p. 109. 

" Heaifiaber DrydcD,'' Gray writes to Bealtie, " and be bimd lo all his 
-*»/«. -J 
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the eighteenth century ; and tliey are armed with a noble provo- 
cative to English contempt, when they have it to say that those 
poets belong to a French Gchool. Indeed Dryden himself is 
generally included in that school, though more genuine English 
id to be found in no man's pages. But in poetry " there are 
many mansions." I am free to confess that I can pass from the 
elder writers, and still find a charm in the correct and equable 
sweetness of Farnell. Conscious that his diction has not the 
freedom and volubility of the better strains of the elder time, I 
cannot but remark his exemption from the quaintnees and false 
metaphor which so ol^en disfigure the style of the preceding age ; 
nor deny my respect to the select choice of his expression, tiie 
clearness and keeping of his imagery, and the pensive dignity of 
his moral feeling. 

Pope gave our heroic couplet its strictest melody and tersest 
expression. 

" D'nii mot mis en SB place il enseigae le pouvoir." 
If his contemporaries forgot other poets in admiring liim, let 
Lim not be robbed of his just feme on pretence that a part of it 
was superfluous. The public ear was long fatigued with repe- 
titions of his manner ; but if we place ourselves in the situation 
of those to whom his brilliancy, succinctness, and animation 
were wholly new, we cannot wonder at their being captivated to 
Ihe fondest admiration. In order to do justice to Pope, we should 
forget his imitators, if that were possible ; but it is easier to re- 
member than to foi^t by an effort — to acquire associations than 
to shake them off. Every one may recollect how often the most 
beautiful air has palled upon his ear, and grown insipid, from 
being played or sung by vulgar musicians. It is the same thing 
with regard to Pope's versification,' That his peculiar rhythm 
and manner are the very best in the whole range of our poetry 

■ [No two great writers ever wrote blank veree with paoecs and cadences 
the BBBie. Sbuk^peare, JnoEon. Beuumout, Fletcher, Ma^ugcr, mid Ford, 
had a dramatic blank verse of their own, Milton's maontr of verse is his 
own. BO is Thomson's, Akeoside'B, Owper's, Sontheys, Wordsworth's. 
With our conplet Terse it is the BBme. Denham and Waller are unlike 
Drjden. Prior is different again. Pope's strictness and terseness are his 
own. Who is Goldsmith like, or Falconer, or Rogers, orCaoiphell liimself? 
Inferior writers imitate— uien of genius strike ont a path for themselves; 
their numbers are all their own. like their Ihcu^hls.] 
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need not be asserted. He has a gracefully peculiar manaer, I 
though it is Dot calculated to be an universal oue; and where, V 

■ I. .J _l._ll C_.I -l~ _-_.l^ „!■ i.„._il — « »,l t J ' 
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indeed, shall we find tlie style of poetry that could be prououuced 
exclusive model for every composer ? His pauses have little 
riety, and his phrases are too much weighed in the balance of 
autichesis. But let us look to tlie spirit that points his antithesis, 
and to the rapid precision of his tliouglits, and we shall forgive 
him for being too antithetic and sententious. 

Pope's works have been twice given to the world by editors 
who cannot be taxed with the slightest editorial partiality towards 
fame. Tije last of these is.Uie Kev. Mr. Butvles,* in speak- 
ing of whom I bey; leave most distinctly to disclaim the slightest 
intention of undervaluing his acknowledged merit as a poet, 
however freely and fully I may dissent from his critical estimate 
of the genius of Pope. Mr. Bowles, in forming this estimate, 
laj's great stress upon the argument that Pope's images are 
drawn from art more than from nature. That Pope was neither 
BO insensible to the beauties of nature, nor so iudiatinct in de- 
Bcribing them, as to forfeit the character of a genuiue poet, is 
what I mean to urge, without exaggerating his plcturesqueness. 
But before speaking of tliat quality in his writings, I would beg 
leave to observe, in the first place, that the faculty by which a 
poet luminously describes objects of art is essentially the same 
&culty wliich enables him to be a fikithful describer of simple 
nature ; in the second place, that nature and art are to a greater 
degree relatii'c terms in poetical description than is generally 
recollected; and, thirdly, tiiat artificial objects and mannersare 
of so much importance in fiction, as to make the esquisite de- 
scription of them no leaa characteristic of genius than tlie descrip- 
tion of simple physical appearances. The jioet is " creation's 
hdr." He deepens our social interest in existence. It is surely 
by the liveliness of the interest which he excilea ia existence, 
and not by the class of subjects which he chooses, that we most 
f^rty appreciate the genius or the life of life which is in Hm. 

> [Mr. Campbell -wrote Uiis !□ 1819 ; and in 1824 the late Mr. Bwcoe 

nve another edition of Pope, but not the edition Ibal is wauled. Hr. 

'Bowles WHS one of Joseph Warton's Winchester wonders; and ihe iMte he 

I fanbibed there for tbe TomanCic Echool of poetry wss Etri>iigth{!iied luid wa- 

Ejnned by his removal to Trinity College, Oxford, wheu Tom Wsrlon wai 
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^^5^^110 irreverence to the external cliarms of nature lo say, that 
ibey are not more important to a poet's study than the manners 
wid affections of Ills species. Nature is the poet's goddess ; but 
by nature no one rightly understands her mere inanimate fece 
— however charmiug it may be— or the simple landscape painting 
of trees, clouds, precipices, and flowers. Why then try Pope, 
or any other poet, esclusively by his powers of describing inani- 
mate phenomena ? Nature, in the wide and proper sense of the 
word, means life in all its circumstances — nature moral as well 
as external. As the subject of inspired fiction, nature includes 
artificial forms and manners. Richardson is no less a painter of 
nature than Homer. Homer himself is a minute describer of 
works of art ;■ and Milton is full of imagery derived fium it. 
Satan's spear is compared to the pine that makes " the mast of 
some great ammiral," and his shield is like the moon, but like 
the moon artificially seen through the glass of the Tuscan artist. f 

IL/But are his descriptions of vorka of art more poetical tbaa liis desdrip- 
Ifof the great feelings of Datore?— Bowles's /Mt'onaWei'ruiMp/ei, p. 15,] 
■ t [ " HiK ponderous shield, 

B Ethereal temper, msssy, large, and roiuid, 

I Behind bim cast; the broad circumfereoce 

■ Hong DD his shoulders, like (he moon, whose orb 

B Throogh optic glass the Tuscan artiat views 

I At evening, from the lop of Feeolt 

I Or in Valdamo, to descry new ItmdB, 

■ Kiveri, or moDnliiins, ou her spotty globe. 

B ' His spear, to equal wbicb the tallest pincB, 
B Hewn ou Norwegiao bills to he the mast 

B Of Eome i^eat ammiral, were but a wand." 

f Far. Losl.h. I. 

It il evident that Satan's spear is not compared to the mast of some great 
sminiral, though his shield is lo the moan as seen through the glass of Ga- 
lileo. Milton's original (Cowie;), whose images from art ure of constant 

draws his description of Goliah's spear from Norwegian hills: — 

is spear the trunk was of a loAj tree 
Which Nature meant some tall ship's mast should be." 

^poetry of the whole passape in Milton is in the images and names from 
re, not from art — " It is Fesol^ and Valdnmo that are poetical," sajs 

Bowles, " not the telescope." There is a Epett, let us add, in Ihe very 

names of Fesol^ and Valdamo. 

Milton's object in likening the shield of Satan to the mooo, as seen 
flmngh the glass of the Tuscan artist, was to give the clearest possible im- 

' of the thing ulludud to. " It is by no means necessary," says 

" that a nuuk' shonld be more magnificent tbui the »i\(f!Uv-, Sx''u 
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spirit-stirring drum, the ear-pierciiig fife, the royal banner, 
id a]I quality, pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,"* 
all artiiicial images. AVfaea Shakspeare groups into (hi6 
'ietv the most sublime objects of the universe, he fixes first 
the cloiid-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn 
templea."'f Those who have ever witnessed the spectacle of the 
launching of a sliip of the line will perhaps forgive me for add- 
ing this to the examples of the subLrae objects of artificial life. 
Of thai spectacle I can never forget the impression, and oi 
having witnessed it reflected from the faces of ten thoosand 
speetalors. They seem yet before me — I sympathise with that 
deep and silent expectation, and with their final burst of enthu- 
siasm. It was not a vulgar joy, but an affecting national solem- 
nity. "When the vast bulwark sprang from her cradle, the calm 
water on which she swung majestically round gave the imagina- 
tion a contrast of the stormy element on which she was soon to 
ride. All the days of battle and the nights of danger which she 
liad to encounter, all the ends of the earth which she had to 
visit, and all tliat she hud to do and to suffer for her country, 
rose in awful preseutiment before the mind ; and when the heart 

enaugb that it gives us a clearer and more diEtinct percepdon of it Iban m 
could have had iritliout it. Were it the iodispeiiEnble datj of a simile to 
elevate as well as to illustrate, what must be done viith many of Homer's ? 
When he compares Ibe Grecian troops, jKiuriug tbemselvea forth from camp 
and flc-et in the plaia of Troj, to bees itsuiDg from a hollow rock— or the 
body of Patroelus in dispute between the two armies to an ox-bide larded 
and gtretcbed by the currier — «e must condemn him ntleriy as gniln of 
degrading bis subject when he sbould exult it. Bot the exaltation of his 
subject woe tio part of Homer's concern on these occasiouG; he inleuded 
nothing mun> tlum the oleikreel possible impression of it on the minds of lus 
bearers." — Cowper's Works, bg Southt^, vol. xv. p. 321. 

Wbeo Johnson, in his ' Lire of Gray,' laid it dowa as a rule tbat an' 
epithet or metaphor drawn from Nature ennobles Art, an epithet or meta- 
phor drawn thim Art degrades Nature, he had forgotten Homer, and the 
custom of all our poets.] 

- rO/**i;o,Bctiii.ae,.neili.] 

t (ne Unheal, act iv. scene i. One ofthe finest passages ia Sliakspeare 
IS where he describes Fortune as a wheelwright would : — 



" Ont, ont, tbou Itrumpet Fortune I All you gods. 
In genifl^l synod, take away her power ; 
Break all the spakes aaifetUea from her leheel. 
And bowl the round iiaoe down the hill of heaven, 
As low as to the tieuds." — Humiei, act ii. iixae ii.]" 



Sliakspeare J 



e Iter a Ijeuediciiun, it was like one pronoun<;ed on a, liviog 
bein^.* 

Pope, while he is a great moral writer, though not elaborately 
picturesque, is by no ineuus delicient as a, painter of interesting 
esternal objects. No one will say that he peruses Eloisa's 
Epistle without a solemn impression of the pomp of Catholic 
superstition. In fa.nitliar descrtptiun nothing; can be more dis- 



mtdiatelj" indebteii 

lo what \& Balilime or beautiful iu the vnrks of Nature or the worhs of Art ?" 
and laldug Nature to Linuself, he argued tbat Mr. Campbell's ship bad 
sreater obligations lo nature than to art for its poetic excellences. '' It was 
indebted to nature," he writes, " for the wind* that filled the siuls ; for the 
sunshine tbat tonchad thtiu with light; fur tbe waves on which it so tri- 
umpliBDtly rode ; fur the assotuated ideas of the distant re^ons of the earth 
it was lo visit, the tempBEla it was to eocoiinter; and for being, as it were, 
eudued with existence — a thing of life." 

" Mr. Bowles asserts," sajs Lord Byron, •' that Campbell's ship of the 
line doriTes all Iti poecr;, not from arl, but from nature. ' Take away 
the waves, the winds, the sua. &c. &c., »ne will become a stripe of blue 
bunting, and the ether a piece of coarse canvas on three tall poles.' Very 
true: take awajr tlie teaees, ike windu, and there will be no ship at all, not 
only Ibr poetical, but ibr any otlier purpose : and take avay the siiii, and we 
must rend Mr. Bowles*^ pamphlet by caudle-light. But the poetry of the 
ship does not depend on Ika amt'es, See. ; on the contrary, flie ship of the 
line confers its own poetry upon the waters, and heigbieas theirs, Whnt 
was it altPBcted the lliousands to the launch? They might bave seen the 
poelioal calm water at Wapping, or in the London Dock, or in the Padding- 
ton Canal, or in a horse-pond, or in a siop-tmain, or in any other vase ! M r. 
Bowles contends," Lord Byron goes on to say, "that the pyramids of 
K^ypt are poetical because nf the ' association with boundle&a deserts,' 
and that a 'pyramid of the same dimensions' would not be sablime in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields ; not an poetical, certainly ; but take away the ' pyra- 
mids,' aud what is the 'desert'? Take away Sloiiehenge from Salisbury 
Plain, and it is nothing more than Uounslow Heath, or any other unen- 
closed down. 

** There Can be nothing moru poetical In its aspect," be continnes, " Ihon 
the city of Venice. Does this depend upon the Sea or the canal ? — 

' The dirt and seaweed whence proud Venice rose." 
Is it (he canal which runs between the palace and the prison, or the Uridge 
nf Siij/ii, whith connects them, that renders it poetical? There would be 
nothing to make the canal of Venice more poetical than that of Poddiugloii, 
were it not for its artificial adjuncts." 

hut why should Natare and Arl be made divisihle by these controrer- 
siulists? in poetry they are not so: — Olh* ^mt tuarii ylyrrai r^xfvs &Ttii. 
uOt( iTBi' TF*>T) fii t/itair KiKrniiiry] — RViAoui AtI Natnrt ca« neiier lit ptr- 
J'wt, ami icilltuiil Natam Art cun tihim lui ImlHi/. lu B poet no kind of 
knovt ledge is tu be ov<.-rlookcd ; to u poet nothing cau be ai>:k% \ 




Hif picture of tbe dying: pbeasut is in ercij one'a wemocT,* 
and fHMilbly llie lines of his ' Winier Pieee * may by this time 
[1619] bave crossed ibe recoUcctioa of some of oar hnve md- 
veuiatvn in the polar enterprise. 

" So Zeniblai rocks, tbe beauteoai vock of fiwt, 

BiM wlute in air, ami ^Uer o'er tbe coseI ; 

Pale siuu, Bnfelt si diuance, roll away. 

And on Ibe impassive ice the lightamgs pbtj ; 

Elemal snovs the growing miss smpplj, 

'nU (be bright moaiitaiDa prop th' iDCumbeitt tkj ; 

At Attas fii'd each hoar; pile appears, 

Xhn gulhi^'d winter of a tiHrnaand jean.*' 

m wetl anare itiat neither these nor similar instances will 

" [" Ah ! irijBt a»ail his glossy uarying djes, 
Ilii purple crest, and icarlel-circled cjes, 
The vivid grwu hu ebiniDg plumes unfold, 
lllii punted wings, snd brea^l that Somes with gold ?" 

Wia£ar FoTat. 
It Itlte Wldlbrvut'ii pli<rnif, which Shendan nverrcd that he bad 
' " Ukc B iMiulterer; it was green and yellow, aud red and blue : be 1 
t U« olt hir a tingle fbntliur."— Byrun't Worta, »ol. vl. p. 373. 
a Pn|Hi epMifiStet the Kimuet, ibe Loildon, tbe Mole, and the Wej, 
''iffy I and Im U i^iiull)' au whea be poetises the fisb.J 
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come up to Mr. Bowles's idea of that talent for the picturesque 
which he deems esaential to poetry," " The true poet," sajs 

• [It is remarkahle that eietpting the ' Noctnrnsl Reverie of Lady Win- 
cheleea,' aiid a passage or two in the ' Windsor Forest' of Pope, the poetry 
of the period beCweeo the poblicatioD of ' Pftradise Lost ' and ' The SeasoDE ' 
docs nut contain a single new image of esternal nature, and acarceiy pre> 
teDts a familiar one from which it can be inferred that the eye of the poet 
hnd li«ea steadily flxed upon his ohjecC much less that his ibelings had 
urged him to work upon it in the spirit of genuine itnagiaation. Tu what a 
low (tate ttaowledge of the moet obvious and important pbonomena had 
tniik. Ie evident Horn the style in which Drydea bas execated a description 
of Night in one of hii tragedies, and Pope his translation of the celebrated 
moonlight scene in the ' Iliad.' A blind man, in the habit of atleDdlng 
accnralely to descriptions casnally dropped from the lips of those Bround 
him, might easily depict these appearances with more truth. Dirden's lines 
are vacoe, bomuiatic, and senseless ; those of Pope, though he had Homer 
to guide him, are ihrougbout false and contradictory. The verses of Dryden, 
once highly celebrated, are forgotten ; those of Pope still retain " their hold 
apOD public estimation ;" nay, there is not a passage of descriptive poetry 
which at this day finds so many and such ardent admirers. — Wordsworth, 
■■ to the Fr^. 

e is the passage m Drjden to which Mr. Wordsworth alludas : — 
" All things are hnsh'd as Nature's self lay dead ; 
The mountains seem to nod their drowsy bead ; 
The little birds in dreams their songs repeat. 
And sleeping flowers beneath the uight-ilew sweat: 
"~"n lusl and envy sleep; yet love denies 
t to my Boui, and slumber to my eyes." 

The ladim Emperor. 
i here the moonlight scene in Homer be rendered by Pupe and by 

" As when the moon, refiilgent lamp of night! 
O'er beaveo's clear axure spreads her sacred light. 
When not a breath disturbs the deep servue. 
And not a clond o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

:s unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdnre shed 
And tip with silver every mooniain's bend i 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from nil the skiea ; 
The conscious swaius, rtjoicina in the sight. 
Eye the blae vault, and bless the useful light." — Pope. 
" As when around the clear bright mooo, the stars 
Shine in full splendour, and the winds are hush'd, 
' ' tops, the headland heights 

loi a vapour streaks 
. but ether, opoo'd wide, 
All glitters, nod the shepherd's heart is cheer'd," — Cowper. 

.teriial nature in l^e, Otway, and Garth ace no -«i\<:-.>l. 
Irjden's, Swift gave some trae touctes oS «et&ii\AtinM-ti.'M 
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that writer, " should have an eye attentive to and familiar with 
every change of season, every variation of light and shade of 
nature, every rock, every tree, and every leaf in her secret places. 
He who has not an eye to observe these, and who canDot with a 
glance distinguish every hue in her variety, must be so far de- 
ficient in one of the essential qualities of a poet." Every rock, 
every leaf, every diversity of hue in nature's variety ! Assuredly 
I'ihis botanising perspicacity might be essential to a I]ulch flower- 
; but Sophocles displays no kucIi skill, and yet he is a 
Mnuine, a great, and affecting poet Even in describing the 
^esert island uf Fhiloctetes, there is no minute observation of 
's hues in secret places. Throughout the Greek tragediaim 
s nothing to show them more attentive observers of inani* 
mate objects than other men. Pope's discrimination lay in the 
I Sights and shades of human manaerf, which are at least as ii 
I teresting as those of Tocks and leaves. In moral eloquence I 
I is for ever densus el inslanx sibi. The mind of a poet employed 
' n con centra ting such lines as these descriptive of creative power, 
Kwliich 

" Builds life on earth, on cbange dnralioo founds, 
And bids th' clernaJ wheels (a know their ronnds," 

Bjnight well be excused for not descending to the minutely pictu- 
lue. The vindictive personality of his satire is a fault of the 
I, and not of [he poet. But his wit is not all his charm. He 

r glows with passion in the Epistle of Eloisa, and displays a lofty 
feeling, niucii above that of the satirist and the man of the world, 

I in his Prologue to ' Cato,' and his ' Epistle to Lord Oxford.'" 

i ' City Ehower ' and ' Morning in Town,' bnl it was left to Thomson and 
I Dj*r 'D recall \a to country life. 

Mr. Southey has given no bnd commcul on the passage from Pnpe quoted 
above ; — " Here," sajs SoutheT, " are the plauels rolling round the moon ; 
here is the pale gilt and glowing with stars ; here are trees made yelloVi 
and mountains lipped with silver by the moonlishl ; and here is the whcde 
sky in a flood of glory— appearancef not to be iSund either in Homer or in 
nature ; finally, these gilt and glowing skies, at the very time when thcr 
are thus pouring forth a flood of plory. are rspreaented as a blue vault I. 
The aslronomy m these lines would not nppcar more extraordinary lo Dr. 
Herecliel than the imagery to every person who has observed a moonlight 
scene."— Qunr. Eea., vol, xii. p. 87.] 

• [Mr. Campbell might have added his noble conclasion to ' The Don- 
clad,' which is written io the highcet vein of poetry, nnd exhibits a genius 
r/iat wnnled direrlion, ojiportuiiitj, or iueliualion, rather than tullivation or 
Wfiiierease ofsUength.J 



I know not how to designate the possessor of such gifis but by 
the name of a genuine poet — • 

■' qaalem vix repperit untira 

MillibnR in multia hominuni imubuUus Apiiilo." 
AusoQias. 

Of the poets in succession to Pope I have spoken in their 
respective biographlea. 

• [Mr.Bowles'spositionisthis: fliatPopesawruralorfieldnature through 
what Dryden expreBsively culls the iptctacles nf books — that he ilid not ste 
it for himself, as Huioer, Virgil. Chaucer, Sbakspeare, and Milton saw it, 
as it was seen by ThomBoa and Cowper — that his country natart! is by reflec- 
tion, cold, unwarming, and dead-coloured — that he did nut make vhat 
Addison calls additions to nalim, as every ereat poet has done — that Dr. 
Blackloek's desciiptive nature is as good, who wan blind from his birth — - 
ibatfiic/ia thai graie the lender qretn. in Pope, grmn audibli/ in Imp descrip- 
tive «rilei**-iliid that his Puradiae hud been a BncceBSioQ of alleys, platfiirins, 
and qiiincanxes— a Hagtey or a Stiive, not an Eden, at Millon has mode it. 
All diis is irue enough, but its importance has been oycirated. Pope is 
■till a great poet, though he did not dwell lon^ in the mazes of fancy, but 
stooped, as he expresses it, In tnitb, and moraliKd his song — that he made 
sense, or wit, or iutellectustity, hold the place of mere descnplion, and save 
US peopled pictnres rather than landscapes with people, Mr. CampbelT has 
properly extended the offices of poetry, and written a defence of Pope, which 
will exist as long as ' balsa's Letter,' or any poem nf its great writer. 

Gray, whose scaltered tonchet of external nature are exquisitely true, has 
laid it dona as a rule that description, themnst graceful ornament of poetry, 
as he calls it, should nerer form the bulk or snbJL-ct of a poem ; Pope — who 
was not very hsppy in his strobes from landscape nature — that where it 
forms the body uf a poem it is as absurd as a feast made up of sauces; while 
Swift, who knew nothing of trees and streams, and lawns aud meads, ob- 
jected to Thomson's phjlosophiral poem tiiat it was all description and 
nothing was doing, whereas Mlltoc engaged men iu actions of the highest 
importune!^. 

Thomson was not insensible of this, and to diversify aud animale his 
poem had recourse to episodes of human interest. The first ' Shipwreck ' 
was devoid of story, it was all description ; as Falconer left it, there is an 
BctioD to heighten and relieve the nature, making description the secondary 
object of the poem. 

■■ As a poet," says Mr. Bowles, " I sought not to dt^reriate, bat diirrimi- 
na(e,anda5sigatofaiiD.his proper rank and station in his art among En|tiih 
poets; — below Shakspeare, Speaser.and Milton.in the highest order ofima- 

£ 'nation or impassioned poetiy ; but above Dryden, Lucretius, and Horace, 
moral and satirical : inferior to Dryden in lyric Euhlimily ; equal to )iim 
in painting characters from real life (such as are so powerfully delineated in 
' Absalom and Achilophel ') ; bat superior to him in pasrion — for what ever 
equalled, or e«er will approach, in its kind, the Epistle of EInisa to Abe- 
laird? In consequence of the exquisite pathos of this epistle, I have 
assigned Pope a pnetical rank fkr above Ovid. I have placed him abovi; 
Horace, io consequence of the perfect finish of his satires and moral pnems i 
'a descriptive poetry, such as ' Windsor Forest," beneath Cowyec <x 
"—JTiatd Appeal, I8ii3, p. 55-] 
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The origin of the Lowland Scottish language ha^ been a fruitful 
subject of controversy. Like the English it is of Gothic ma- 
terials, aod, at a certain distance of time from the Normaii 
ponquest, is found to contain, as well as its sister dialect of the 
south, a considerable mixture of French. According to one 

r theory, those Gothic elements of Scotch existed in the Lowlaitds 
Mnterior to the Anglo-Saxon settlements in England, among 
pie Picts, a Scandinai'ian racei the subsequent mixture of 
inch words arose from tlie French connexions of Scotland, 
1 the settlement of Normans among her people ; and thus 

E \tY the Fictish and Saxon dialects meeting, and an infusion of 

t!French being afterwards superadded, the Scottish language 
arose, independent of modern English, though necessarily fdmi- 
lar, from the similarity of its materials. According to another 
theory the Picts were not Goths, but Cambro- British, a Celtic 
race, lilie the Western Scots tvho subdued and blended with the 
Picts under Kenneth MacAIpine. Of the i^anie Celtic race 
3 the Britons of Strathclyde, and the ancient people of 
Galloway. In Galloway, though the Saxons overran that pe- 
ninsula, Ihey are affirmed to have lett but little of their blood 

[ tnd little of their language. In the ninth century Galloway 
i new peopled by the Irish Cruithne, and at the end of the 

. eleventh century was universally inhabited by a Gaelic people. 

[ A' t'li* latter period the common language of all Scotland, with 

[ the exception of Lothian and a comer of Caithness, was the 
Gaelic, and in the twelfth century commenced the progress of 
the English language into Scotland Proper ;" so that Scotch is 
only migmted English. 

• Lotliian, now containing the Scfotlish metropolis, was, after Mveral 
flnctantinnEof poisession, ucnexed to tbe territory of Scotlund in 1 USD ; but 
ffi-FD in the time of Oavid 1. is upoheu of sa not b pari of Scotland. David 
addresses his •< Mthtitl sabjects of all Stwllacd and of Lothian." 
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In support of the opposite system, an assertor better known 
than trusted, najuely Piiikerton, has maintained that " there is 
not a. shadow of proof that the Gaelic language was ever at eiII 
spoken in the Lowlands of Scotland." Yet the author of ' Cale- 
donia' lias given not mere sliadows of proof, but very strong 
grounds for concluding that, in the first place, to the north of 
the Forth and Clyile, with the exception of Scundinavian settle- 
men ts admitted to havebeea made in Orkney, Caithness, astrip of 
Sutherland, and partially in the Hebrides, a Gothic dialect was 
unknown in ancient Scotland. Amidat the arguments to this 
effect deduced from the topography of (the supposed Gothic) 
Fictland, in which Mr. Clialmers affirms that not a Saxon name 
is to be found older than the twelfth century — and amidst the 
evidences accumlated from the laws, religion, antiquities, and 
manners of North Britain — one recorded feet appears sufficiently 
striking. When the aii.-iembled cler^ of Scotland met Malcolm 
CaenmoTc and Queen Margaret, the Saxon princess was unable 
to understand their language. Her husband, who had learnt 
English, \fas obliged to be their interpreter. All the clei^y 
_ of Pictland we are told were at that time Irish ; but, among a 
^^Mople with a Gaelic king and a Gaelic clergy, is it conceivable 
^^^^■t the Gaelic language should not have been commonly 

^^^BKfith regard to Galloway, or South -Western Scotland, the 
^^^^Brity of Saxon names in that peninsula (keeping apart pure 
^^^^Hnodem English ones) is pronounced by Mr. G. Chalmers 
^^^^Bhow the establishments of the Saxona t/) liave been few and 
I 'temporary, and their language to have been thinly scattered in 
, oomparigon with the Celtic. As we turn to the south-east of 

I Scotland, it is inferred I'rom topography that the Saxons of 

I Lothian never permanently settled to the westward of the Avon ; 

while the numerous Celtic names which reach as far as the 
I Tweed evince tliat the Gaelic languuge not only prevailed iu 

iroper Scotland, but overflowed her boundaries, and, like her 
made inroads on the Saxon soil. 
Mr. Ellis in discussing this subject seems to have been startled 
the ditficuliy of supposing the laitguage nf England to have 
>eded the native Gaelic in Scotland, solely in consequenee 
migrations to the north in llie ie\%n oS.'MiaiEJJi-ta.^^J**'"^*- 
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- more. Malcolm undoubtedly married a SaTon princess, iaIih 
brought to Scotlaud her relations uud domestit^s. Many Saxons 
also fled into Scotland from the violences of the Norman Con- 
quest. Malcolm gavetiiem anasyliitn, and during: 'li^ incurious 
into Cumberland and Northumberland carried ofi'somany young 
captives that English persons were to be seen in every honse an4 
village of his dominions in the reign of David I. But on the 
deatli of Malcolm tlie Saxon followers both of Edgar AtJielii)^ 
and Mai^ret were driven away by tlie enmity of the Gaelic 
people. Those expelled Saxons must bare been the gentry, 
while the captives, since they were seen in a suliaequent age, 
must have been retained as being servile or vileyns. The &ct 
of tiie expulsion of Margaret and Edgar Athelmg's followers ia 
recorded in tlie ' Saxon Chronicle.' It speaks pretty clearly for 
the general Gaelieisra of the Scotch at that period ; and it aUo 
prepares us for what is afterwards so fiilly illustrated by the 
author of ' Caledonia,' viz. that it was tlie new dynasty of Scot- 
tish kings after Malcolm Caenmure that gave a more difiiish'e 
eourse to the peopling of proper Scotland by Suxon, by Anglo* 
Norman, and by Flemish colonists. In the siiccessive charters 
of Edgar, Alexander, and David I., we scarcely see any other 
witnesses than Saxons, who enjoyed under those monarchs all 
power, and acquired vast possessions in every district of Scot- 
land, settling with their followers in entire hamlets. 

If this English origin of Scotch be correct, it siifitciently 
accounts for the Scottish poets in the fifteenth century speaking 
of Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate as their masters and models 
of slyle, and extolling tliem as the improvers of a language to 
which they prefix the word " our," as if it belonged in conunon 
to Scots and English, and even sometimes denominating their 
own language English. 

Yet in whatever light we are to r^;ard Lowland Scotch, 
whether merely as northern English, or as having a mingled 
Gothic origin from the Pictish and Anglo-Saxon, its claims to 
poetical antiquity are respectable. The extreme antiquity of the 
Elegy on Alexander III., on which Mr. Ellis rests so much im- 
portance, is indeed disputed ; but ' Sir Tristrem ' exhibits an ori- 
lance, composed on the north of the Tweed, at a time 
jrien there is no proof that southern English contained any 
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^T^t of that species of fiction tliat was not translaled from the 
Frencii. In the fourteenth century Barbour celebrated the 
greatest royal hero of his country (Bruce) in a versified romance 
tliat is not uninteresting;. The next age is prniiiic in the names 
of distinguished Scottish " malm-t," Henry the Minstrel, said 
to have been blijid from liis birtli, reliearseil the esploits of 
Wallace in strains of fierce though vulgar fire, James T, of 
Scotland ; Ilenrysmie, the author of ' Bobene and Makyne,' the 
Rrst known pastoral, and one of the best in a dialect rich with 
the favours of the pastoral Muse ; Douglas, the translator of 
Virgil; Dunbar, Mersar, and others, gave a poetical lustre li> 
Scotland in the fifteenth century, and till up a space in the 
annals of British poetry, after the date of Chaucer and Ljd- 
gate, that is otherwise nearly barren. James I. bad an elegant 
and tender vein, and the ludicrous pieces ascribed to him possess 
considerable comic humour. Douglas's descriptions of natural 
scenery are extolled by T. Warion, who has given ample and 
interpreted specimens of them in his ' History of English Poetry/ 
He was certainly a fond painter of nature, but his imagery 
ts rediinilant and tediously profuse. His chief original work is 
the elaborate and quaint allegory of ' King Hart.'* It is full of 
alliteration, a frick which the Scottish poets might Lave learnt 
to avoid from the '' rose of rhetours" (aa they call him) Chaucer, 
but in which they rival the anaptestics of Lauglande. 

Dutibar is a poet of a higher order. His tale of ' The Friars 
of Berwick ' is quite in the spirit of Chancer. His ' Dance of 
the Seven Deadly Sins through Hell,' tliongh it would be absurd 
to compare it with the beauty and refinement of the celebrated 
' Ode on the Passions,' has yet an animated picturesquoness not 
unlike that of Collins. T'he efl^ect of both pieces shows how 
miich more potent allegorical figures become by being made to 
pass suddeidy before the imagination, than by being detained 
i view by prolonged description. Dunbar conjures up the 
nified Sins as Collins does the Passions, to rise, to strike, 
d disappear. They ■' come like shadows, so depart." 

D which Ihe hiimsn heart is personified as a sovereign !d his caetle, 
_ried by the five Senses, made captiTc by Dame Plraaiinnce. a iieigh- 
iring pntentate, but Snallj brought haek from thraldom by Age mid 
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In Ibe workH of ihose uorthern makers of tlie fifleeotli 
tury there i* a gay spirit, and an indication of jovial 
Mthich fomifl a contrast to the covetmnting national i^liaiacter of 
Ineqiieiit limes. Tlie fretjuent coarseness of this poetical 
gaiety it woutd indeed l>e more easy than agreeable to prove by 
quotations ; and if we could forg«t how very ^roas the humour 
of Chaucer sometimes is, we might, on a general comparison of 
Scotch with the English poets, extol the coinparative deli- 
■y of English taste ; for Skelion himself, though more bur- 
|ue than Sir DavitI Lyndsay in style, is less outrageously in- 
iecorous in matter. At a period when James IV. was breaking 
lances in the lists of chivalry, and when thecontt and court poets 
of Scotland might be supposed to have possessed ideas of decency, 
if not of reRtiement, Dunbar at that period addresses tite Queen, 
on the occasion of having danced in her Majesty's chamber, with 
jokes which a bef^ar-wencli of the present day would probably 
consider as an ofience to her delicacy. 

Sir David Lyndsay was a courtier, a fureigii ambassador, and 

the iutiniale companion of a prince, for he attended James "V. 

from the first to the last day of that monarch's life. From his 

Ic in society we mi^iit suppose that he had purposely laid 

e the style of a gentleman, and clotlied the satirical morxli- 

which he levelled against Popery in language suited to the 

s of the vulgar, if it were easy to conceive the taste of the 

rai to have been at that period grosser than that of their su- 

iors. Yet while Lyndsay's satire, in tearing up the depravi- 

of a corrupted chnrch, seems to be polluted with the scandal 

on which it preys, it is impossible to peruse his writings without 

confessing the importance of his character to the country in 

which he lived, and to the cause which he was bom to serve. 

tale of ' Squyre Meldrura ' we lose sight of the reformcF. 

little romance, very amusing as a draught of Scottish chi* 

3 manners, apparently drawn from the life, and blendinir a 

irtive and femiliar «ith an hemic and amatory interest. Hor 

its broad careless diction perhaps an unfiivourHble relief to the 

imantic spirit of the adventures which it portrays. 
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[Born, 1328. Died, October SSlh, UOO.] 

Geoffeey Chauceb, according to his own account, was bont 
in London, and tlie year 1328 is generally assigned sa the date 
of his birth. The name la Norman, and, according to Francis 
Tliyime, the antiquarian, is one of tlio«e, on the roll of Battle 
Abbey, which came in with William tlie Conqueror.* It is 
iincerlain at which of the universities he studied. Warlon and 
others, who allege that it was at Osford, adduce no proof of their 
assertion ; and the signature of " PKilogeiiet of Cambridge," which 
lliG poet himself assumes in one of his early pieces, as it was 
fictitious in the naine, might be equally so in tlie place ; although 
it leaves it rather to be conjectured that the latter university liad 
the honour of liis education. 

The precise time at which he first attracted the notice of liis 

• Vide Thynne'* otiimttdTersions on Speght'8 edition of Chancer, in 
the Rev. J. U. Todd's >II!uGtnicioiis of Cower ind Chaucer,' p. IS. Tlijuiie 
calls in qaeetion Speght's sapposttion of Chaucer being the son of a viDtDer, 
vbich Mr. Godwin, In his ' Life of Chaucer,' has adapted. Respecting the 
arms of the poet, Thynnp (who wag a, herald) further remnrka to Speghl, 
" YoQ Eel down that some heralds are of apiDion thai he did not descend 
from any great hoose. whlche they gather by his amies : it is a slender con- 
jeolure J fur as honourable howses and of as great antiquytye have borne as 
mean armes as Chancer, and yet Chaucer's amies are unt so mean eyther for 
colour, ehardge, or partiraoii, as some will make them.'' If, indeed, tbe bet 
of Chancers residence in the Temple could be proved, instead of resting on 
mere rumour, it vould be toler&ble evidence of hii high tnrth and fortune ; 
for <m1f fonng men of that description were anciently admitted (o the inns 
of court. But, unfortanatcly fbr the claims of the Inner Temple to the 
honour of Chancers residence, Mr. Thynne declares " itmost certsine to be 
pithered by cyrcnmslanoes of recordes, that the lawyers were not of the 
Temple till the latter parte of the reygne of Edw. III., at which lyme 
Chancer was ■ grave manne, hotdeii iu grcale cri'dj t, aud em^ilijj'ud In «.m.- 
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^^^ munificent patrons, Edward Til. and John of GauDt, cannot be 
P ascertained j but if hh poem, entitled ' The Drenie,' be rightly 

I supposed to be an epitlialamium on the nuptials of the latter 

^^^ prince with Blanche heiress of Lancaster, he must have enjoj-eil 
^^^^be court patronage in his thirty-first year. The same poem 
^^^HSOnttuiis an' allusion to the poet's own attachment to a lady at 
^^^Peourt, wliom he afterwards married. She was maid of honour to 
^^^ Philippa, queen ofEdward III,, and a younger sister of Catherine 
Swiiiford,* wlio was first tlie mistress, aud ultimately the wife, of 
John of Gatuit. 

By this connexion Chaucer acquired the powerful support of 
the Lancastrian family ; and during his life his fortune fluctuated 
with theirs. Tradition has assig^ied to him a lodge, near llie 
royal abode of Woocistock, by the park gate, where it is probable 
that he composed some of his early wor);s ; and there are passages 
in these which strikingly coiiiciile witli the scenery of bis sup- 
posed habitation. There is also reason lo presume that lie 
accompanied his warlike monarch to France in the year 1359; 
and from the record of his evidence in a military court, which 
has been lately discovered, we find that hp gave testimony to a 
fact which he witnessed in that kingdom in the capacity of a 
Boldier.f But the expedition of tliat year, which ended in the 
peace of Bretign^, gave little opportunity of seeing military 
service; and he certainly never resumed the profession of arms. 

In the year 1367 lie received from Edward III. a pension of 
twenty marks per annum, a sum which in those times might 
probably be equivalent to two or three hundred poimds at the 
present day. In the patent for this annuity he is styled by the 

• Catherine was Ihe widow of Sir John Swinford, and donghter of Payne 
de Boue^ king-ut-arms to Ihe province of Guieune, It appeai-E from oUler 
tvidence, however, that Choucer's wife's name was Philippa Pykard. Mr, 
T^rwhilt explainB the circnnistance of the sisters having different names, 
by Eupposiag that the father and his eldest daoghler Catherine might bear 
the name of De Roaet, from some estale in their poESisEion ; while the faiiulr 
name, Pyksrd, was reluned by the younger daughter Philippa, who wu 
Chaucer's wifi^. 

t [Chaucer was made prisoner at the siege of Relters, in France, in 1359, 
as a[^ears A-om his dcpoailionB in the fiimoiis coctraverEy between Lonl 
Scrope and Sir Robert Grosvtfnor upon the right to bear the shield ■• ixnre a 
bend or," which hud been assnnied by Grosveuor, and which, after a long 

't, he was obliged to discontinue. The roll of the depositions is in the 

~-r, and was printed in 1832 by Sir N.Hartis Nicolas (i vols, folio)-], 
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•aleltvs nosier. Tlie name raltltus was given to young 
men of the highest quality before tliey were knighted, thougli 
not as a badge of service. Chaucer, iiowever, at the date of this 
pension, n-aa not a young man, being then in liia thirty-ninth year. 
He did not acquire the title o^ scutifer, or esquire, till five years 
after, when he waa appointed joint envoy to Genoa with Sir 
Jamea Pronan and Sir John de Mari. It has been conjectured 
that, after finishing the budne^ of this miEsion, he paid a reve- 
rential visit to Petrarch, who was that year at Padua,* The 
fact, however, of an interview, so pleasing to the imagination, 
rests upon no certain evidence ; nor are there even satisfiictory 
proofs that he ever went on his Italian erabasOT. 

His genius and connexions seem to have kept him in prosperity 
during the whole of EiUvard III.'s reign, and during tJie period 
of John of Gaunt's inSuenee in the succeeding one. From Edward 
he had a grant of a pitcher of wine a-day in 1374, and was made 
comptroller of the small customs of wool and of the small cus- 
toms of wine in the port of London. In the next year tlie king 
granted him the wardship of Sir Simon Staplegate's heir, for 
which he received 104/. The following year he received some 
forfeited wool to the value of 7U. 4«. Gd., sums probably equal 

• Mr. TjTwhiil is upon the wbuie iiidined to doubt of this poetical 
metling ; and De Bade, who, ill his ' Memoirts ponr la Vie de Patrarque,' 
coDceived he shnuld be able to prove ihut it took place, did nut live to fuIHl 
his promise. The circumEtaace whif^b, takeo collaterally vith the fact of 
Chauptr'K Bppoinlmenl lo go to Italy, has lieen considered as giving the 
strongest probubility to the English poets haviog visilsd Petrarcli, is ibut 
Chancer makes one of the pilgrims in the ' Canterbury Tales ' duclura ihut 
he learned his story f™m the worthy clerk of Padua. The Blorjr U that of 
'Patieut Griulde ;' whicLi, in Ikct, originally ttelonged lo Boccaccio, and waa 
onl]r translated into Laliu by Petrarch. It is nut easy to ezplaiu. as Mr. 
l^rwhitt remarks, why Chaacer should have prodaioed his obligntion to 
Petrarch, vrfaile he really' owed it to Boccaccio. According to Mr. Godwin, 
it was to have an occasion of boasting of his friendship with tli« llaliui 
Inureat. But why does he not boast of it ic bis own person? He makes the 
olcrk orOitUid declare that he had his story from Uie clerk of Padiiu; but 
hv does not laj that ho had it himsel f from that quarter. Mr. Godwin, 
however, believea thKt he shadows forth himself uudtr the chnrnctcr of the 
lean scholar. This is surely improbable, when the poet in another place 
describes biouelf as round and jolly, while the jkiot Oxford siiliolaris lauk 
. and meagre. If Chaucer really was corpulent, it was indeed giving but a 
^^^jb|dow of himself to paint his figure as very lean ! but why sliould he give 
^^^Hnetf a double existence, uitl describe both the Jolly subElauee and the 
^^^^KoTe shadow 'i 

Kk _L- 
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tn etiective value to twenty tiiuea tlidr lUuderD denumi nation. 
In the last yeiir of Edward be "■as appointed joint envoy to 
France with Sir Guichard Dangle and Sir Richard Stan, or 
Stuirey, to treat of a marriage between Ricliard Prince of Wales 
and t)ie daughter of the French king. His circumstances during 
this middle part of his liffi must have been honourable and opu- 
lent ; and they enabled Jsim, aa he tells ns in his ' Testament of 
Love,' to maintain a plentiful hospitality ; but the picture of Lis 
fortunes was sadly revemed by the decline of John of Gaunt's 
influence at the court of Richard II,, but more immediately by 
the poet's connexion with an olmoxiuus {wlitical party in the city. 
This party, whose resistance to an arbitrary court was dignified 
with the name of a relielUon, was headed by John of Northampton, 
or Comberton, who in religious tenets was connected with the 
followers of Wickliffe, and in political interests with the Duke of 
Irfkncaster; a connexion which accounts for Chaucer iiaviug; been 
implicated in the business. His pension, it is true, was renewed 
under Richard ; and an additional allowance of twenty marks 
per annum was made to him in lieu of his daily pitcher of wine. 
He was also continued ih his office of comptroller, and allowed 
to execute it by deputy, at a time when there is every reason to 
believe that he must have been in exile. It is certain, however, 
thai he was compelled to By from the kingdom on account of his 
political connexions ; and retired first to Hainault, then to France, 
and finally to Zealand. He returned to England, but wax arrested 
and committed to prison. The coincidence of the time of his 
severest usage with that of the Duke of Gloucester's power has 
led to a fcur supposition that that usurper was personally a greater 
enemy to the poet than King Richard himself, whose disposition 
towards him might Iiavo been soflened by the good ofHces of 
Anne of Bohemia, a princess never mentioned by Cliaucer but 
in terms of the warmest imnegyric. 

While he was abroad his ciroumstanceB had been impoverbhed 
by his liberality to some of his fellow-fugitives ; and his efieots 
at home had been cruelly embezzled by those intrusted with their 
management, who endeavoured, as he tells us, to make him perish 
ibr absolute want. 

In 1368, while yet a prisoner, be was obliged to dispose of his 
which were all the resources now left to him by bts 



p«raecuIors. As the price of his release from imprisunmuiil, tie 
was ubH)^(] to make a confeseion respecting the late cuiupiracy. 
It is not known what he revealed ; certainly uuthing' to the pre- 
judice of John of Gaunt, since that prince continued to be his ' 
friend. 

To his acknowledged partisans, who had betrayed and tried to 
Bl&rve him during his banishment, he owed do fidelity. It ia true 
that extorted evidence is one of the last mnsonia which a noble 
mind would wish to pay for liberty ; but before we blame Chaucer 
for making any coufession, we should consider how fair and easy 
the lessona of uncapitulating fortitude may appear on the outside 
of a prison, and yet how hard it may be to read them by the light 
of a dungeon. As far as dates can be guessed at in so obscure a 
transaction, his liberation took place after Richard had sliakeii off 
the domineering party of Gloucester, and had begun to act for 
himself. Chaucer's political errors — and he considered his share 
in the late conspiracy as errors of judgment, though not of inten- 
tion — had been committed while Kicltard was a minor, and the 
acknowledgment of them might seem less humiliating when made 
to the monarch himself, than to an usurping faction ruling in his 
name. He was charged too, by his loyalty, to make certain dis- 
closures important to the peace of the kingdom ; and his duty as 
a subject, independent of personal coosiderations, might well be 
put in competition with ties to associates already broken by their 
treachery," 

While in prison he b^an a prose work entitled ' The Testa- 
ment of Love,' in order to beguile the tedium of a confinement 
which made every hour, he says, appear to him a hundred winters ; 
and he seems to have published it to allay the obloquy atleudaut 
on Ills miBfortunes, as an explanation of his past conduct. It is 
an allegory, in imitation of Boetliius's * Consolations of Philo- 
sophy ;' an universal favourite in ihe early litemture of Europe. 
KeverwBaan obscure aflair conveyed in a more obscure apology ; 
ytt, amidst the gloom of allegory and lamentation, the vanity of 
sufficiently breaks out. It is the goddess of Love who 
I in his continement, and accosts him as her i 



_ r my trothe and my conscien™," he Mjs in his ' Testampnl of 
. " bene vituese lo me bothe, (hut this kDaning solhe have I saldv &ic 
le of my leigiaonce, tiy wMch I wns chtU'gutioiiin';} 'Suu^m^iOai^Vil' 
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bare), lie tlescaiits to lier on liis own ntiafortunes, on llii! pulitica 

of London, and on liU devotion to the Laily Mai^ueri te, or Pearl, 

whom he found in a. mussel -she 11, and who turns out at last to 

n the spiritual comfort of the church.* 

In 13S9 the Duke of Lancaster returnerl from Spain, and he 

re a steady protector. In that year he was appointed 

ftlerk of the works at Westminster, and in the following year 

clerk of those at Windsor, with a salary of S6l. per anDuiu. His 

resignation of those offices, which it does not appear he held for 

e tiian twenty months, brings us to tlie sixty-fourth year of 

!, when he retired to the country, most probably to Wood- 

[ stock, and there composed his immfrtal ' Canterbury Tales,' 

I amidst the scenes which had inspired his youthful genius. 

In 1394 a pension of 20/, a-year was granted to hitn ; and in 
the last year of Richard's reign he had a grant of a yearly tun 
of wine,^we may suppose in lieu of the daily pitcher, which hod 
been stopped during hi« misfortunes. 

Tradition assigns to our poet a residence in hb old age at 
Donnington Castle, near Newbury, in Berkshire; to which he 
mast iiave moved in 1897, if he ever possessed that mansion : 
but Mr. Grose, who afHrms that he purchased Donnington Castle 
'd that year, has neglected to show the documents of such a. pur- 
One of the moat curious particulars in the latter part of 
! kis life is the patent of protection granted to Chaucer in tlie year 
' 1393, whicli his former iuaecurate biographers had placed in ihe 
L 'Second year of Richard, till Mr. Tyrwhitt corrected the mistaken 
. ^te. The deed has been generally supposed to refer to the poet's 
creditors j as it purports, however, to protect liim contra /emulas 
OS, the expression has led Mr. Godwin to question its Laving 
Kiiy relation to his debtors and creilitors. It is true that rivals 
or competitors are not the most obvious designation for the 
creditors of a great poet ; but still, as the law delights in fictions, 
and as the writ for securing n debtor exhibits at tiiis day such 
figurative personages as John Doe and Richard Roe, the form of 
protection might in those times have been equally metaphorical j 

r. Todd has given, in Lis " IllnBtrations," some poems E«pE>os«d lo l>e 
II by Chnucer duriag his impriaonmenc ; ia which, in the same alle- 
' -r, andcr tlie praises of Spring, he appears to implore the 

ere, Earl of Oxford, the ptvoopal fa-TOtttiCe of Iticburd II.. 
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legal metonymy, are ilie terms rival and competitor by 
IS iDexpressive of that interesting- relation which subsists 
between the dun and the fugitive — a relation which in all ages 
has esciied the warmest emulation, and the promptest ingenuity 
of the human mind. Within a year and a half from the date of 
thb protection, Bolingbroke, the son of John of Gaunt, a«ceutled 
the throne of England by the title of Henry JV. 

It is creditable to the memory of that prince that, however 
basely he abandoned so many of his father's friends, lie did not 
suffer the poetical ornament of the age to be depressed by the 
revolution. Chaucer's annuity and pipe of wine were continued 
under the new reign, and an additional pension of forty marks 
a-year was conferred upon him. But the poet did not long enjoy 
this accession to his fortune. He died in London, on the 25th 
of October, 1400, and was interred in the south cross aisle of 
Westminster Abbey. The monument to his memory was erected 
a century and a half after his decease, by a warm admirer of his 
genius, Nicholas Brigham, a gentleman of Osford. It stands at 
ttie north end of a recess formed by four obtuse foliated arches, 
and is a plain altar with three quatrefoils and the same number 
of shields. Chaucer, in his ' Treatise of the Astrolabe,' mentions 
his son Lewis, for whom it was composed in 1391, and who was 
at that time ten years of age. Whetlier Sir Thomas Chaucer, 
who was Speaker of the House of Commons in the reign of 
Henry IV., was another and elder son of the poet, as many of 
Ids biographers have supposed, is a point which has not been 
distinctly ascertained. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt has successfully vindicated Chaucer from the 
charge brought against him by Yerstegan and Skinner, of having 
adulterated English by vast importations of French words and 
phrases. If Chaucer had indeed naturalised a multitude of French 
words by his authority, be might be regarded as a bold innovator, 
yet the language would have still been indebted to him for enrich- 
ing it. But such revolutions in languages are not wrought by 
individuals ; and the style of Chaucer will bear a fair comparison 
with that of his conlempoiaries, Gower, Wickliffe, and Mande- 
-liille. That the polite English of that period should have been 
ipregnated with French is little to be wondered at, 
tring tliat English was a new languEiga aX c,CiM.f\., -wVusW; 
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French had of kte been exclaeively used, and must have stilt 
been habitual.* English must, indeed, have been known at 
court when Chaucer began his poetical career, for he would not 
have addressed his patrons in a language entirely plebeian ; but 
that it bad not been long esteemed of suificient dignity for a 
courtly muse appears from Gower's continuing to write French 
till the example of liis g;reat contemporary taught him t< 
ilish hia native tongue. 'j' 

The same intelligent writer, Mr. Tyrwhitt, while he vindicates 
'haucer from Ihe imputation of leaving English more full of 
'rench than he found it, considers it impossible to ascertain, 
with any degree of certainty, the exact changes which he pro- 
duced upon the national style, sta we have neither a regular aer 
of authors preceding him, nor authentic copies of their works, 
nor assurance that they were held as standards by their contem- 
poraries. In spite of this difficulty, Mr. Ellis ventures to consider 
Chaucer as distinguislied from liis predecessors by his fondnes 
for an Italian inSexion of words, and by his imitating the charac- 
teristics of the poetry of that nation. 

He has a double claim to rank as the founder of English 
poetry, from having been the first to make it the vehicle of spi- 
rited Tepresentalions of life and native manners, and from having 
been the first great architect of our versification, in giving our 
language the ten syllable or heroic measure, which, though it 
le found among the lines of more ancient versifiers, 
[evidently conies in only by accident. This measure occurs in 

[Drfden has accused Chaucer of introducing Gslliciems iulo the V, 

lauguBge; not aware that French was (he langnage of the conn .. 

Eugland long before Chftucer's time, and that, far from inCrodmang 
French phrases into the English tongne, Ihe ancient bard was gncceBBfuIlj 
active in introducing the English as a fashionable dialect, inslead of the 
French, which had, before his time, been the only language of polite litera- 
ture in Englaod.— Sir Walter Scott's Jlfi»c. Prose Works,vol i.p. lae.] 

-f Mr. Todd, in his ' lUostratioos of Gower and Chaucer,' p. 26, obserrKi. 
that authors, both historical and poetical, in the ceutur; after the decease of 
these poeta, in usually coupling their uaiues, place Gower befbre ChaactT 
merely as a. tribute to lus aeoiority. But though Gower might tie an old«r 
man thas Chaucer, and possibly earlier known 3i a wnter, yet, oiiIise it can 
he proved that he published English poetry before his ' Conffeisio AmaatiK,' 
of which there appears to be no evidence, Chaucer must still claim prece- 
dency as the earlier English poet. The ' Coafessio Amantis ' was published 
ia the sixteenth year at Gicbard Il.'a reign, at which time Chaucer had' 
mn'ttea aO Ms poena, except ' The Canterhurj Tales.' 
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^^foliest poem thai is attributed to him," 'The Court of Love,' 
r a title borrowed from the fantastic institutions of that name, 
where points of oasuiatry in tlie tender passion were debated and 
decided by persona of both aexea. It ia a dream, in whiclt the 
poet fancies himself taken to the Temple of Ijove, introduced to 
a mislress, and aworn to observe the statutes of the amatory god. 
As the earliest work of Chaucer, it interest! ng'ly exhibits the 
aucceasful effort of his youthful hand in erecting a- new and 
stately fabric of English nuuibera. As a piece of fancy, it is 
grotesque and meagre ; but the liuea oAen flow with great 
harmony. 

His story of 'Xroilusand Cresseide' was the delight of Sir 
Philip Sydney ; and perhaps, escepting the ' Canterbury Tales,' 
was, down to the time of Queen Elizabeth, the most popular poem 
in the English langui^e. It is a story of vast length and almost 
desolate simplicity, and abounds in all those glorious anachronisms 
which were then, and so long after, permitted to romantic poetry ; 
such as making the son of King Priam read the 'Thebais' of 
Statins, and the gentlemen of Troy conTerae about the devil, 
jousts and tournaments, bisiiops, parliaments, and scholaatic 
divinity. 

The languor of the story is, however, relieved by many touches 
of pathetic beauty. The confession of Cresaeide iti the scene of 
felicity, wlien the poet compares her to the " new abashed night- 
ingale, that stinteth ^t ere she beginneth sing," ia a tine passage, 
deservedly noticed by Warlon. The grief of Troilus after the 
departure of Cresaeide is strongly portrayed in Troilus's soliloquy 
ft his bed:— 

" Where is mine owne Indie, lier, and dere ? 
Where is her whitfe brest — where ig it— where f 
Where been her armla, and her ijen clerc, 
That yesterday this tknfc with me were ? 
Now may^I wepe alone with many a teare. 
And groape about I may ; but in this place, 
Save a pillbwe, I find nonght (o embrace." 

The sensations of Troilus, on coming to the house of bis faith- 
less Cresseide, when, instead of finding tier returned, he beholds 
" e barred doors and shut windows, giving tokena of her abseuce, 
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^^^H OS well as his precipitate departure from the distracting 
^^^^P'^ually well described: — 

^^^^H " Therwith whan be viax vare, and gan behold 

^^^^B How sbet* was ever; vindow of the pli 



As froBt him thought his herte gnn to cold, 
For which, with chanBed deedlj- palfe face, 
Witliouten worde, he Sir by gan to pace. 
And, at God would, he gan so foat^ ride, 
That DO man his continuance espied. 
Than said he thus: O paleii desolate, 
O house of honsei, whilom best yhight, 
palEiB empty and diBconsolnte, 
O thon lant&rne of which queint f is the light, 
O pBlias whilom day, that now art night ; 
Wei oaghtt;st thou to fall, and I to die, 
Seng X ^he is went, that wont was us to gie V § 



two best of Chaucer's allegories, ' The Flower and the 
Leaf,' and ' The House of Fame,' have been fortunately perpe- 
tuated in. our language — the former by Dryden, the latter by Pope. 
The Flower and the Leaf is an exquisite piece of fairy fimcy. 
With a moral that is just sufficient to apologise for a dream, and 
.yet which sits so lightly on the story as not to abridge its most 
[Trisionary parts, there is in the whole scenery and objects of the 
poem an air of wonder and sweetness, an easy and surprising 
transition, that is truly magical. Pope had not so enchanting a 
subject in ' The House of Fame ;' yet, with deference lo "Warton, 
that critic has done Pope injustice in assimilating his imitations 
of Chaucer to the modern ornaments in Westminster Abbey, 
which impair the solemn effect of the ancient building. The 
many aljsurd and fantastic partieuJara in Chaucer's ' House of 
Fame' will not suffer us to compare it, as a structure in poetry, 
with GO noble a pile as Westminster Abbey in architecture. 
Much of Chaucer's fantastic matter has been judiciously omitted 
by Pope, who at the same time has clothed the best ideas of the 
old poem in spirited numbers and expression. Chaucer supposes 
himself to be snatched up to heaven by a large eagle, who ad- 
dresses hira in the name of St. James and the Vii^n Mary, and, 
in order to quiet the poet's fears of being carried up to Jupiter, 
lOtlier Ganymede, or turned into a scar, like OrioQ, tells 
ilia that Jove wishes him to sing of other subjects than love and 
'blind Cupido," and has therefore oTde«A v>ibx Omv Chancer 
f Extinguished. X SmiM. % ^omsiftip^tms.. 
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r stould be brought to behold the House of Fame. In Pope, ihe \ 

philosophy of tame comes with much more propriety from the 
poet bimeelf than from the beak of a talkative eagle. 

It was not until his green old age that Chaucer put forth, in 
the ' Canterbury Tales,' the full variety of his genius, and the 
pathos and romance, as well as the playfulness, of fiction. In the 
serious part of those tales he is, in general, more deeply indebted 
to preceding materials than in the comic stories, which he raised 
upon slight hints to the air and spirit of originals. The design 
of the whole work is after Boccaccio's ' Decamerone,' but exceed- 
ingly improved. The Italian novelist's ladies and gentlemen, 
who have retired from the city of Florence, on account of the 
plf^e, and who agree to pass their time in telling stories, have 
neither interest nor variety in their Individual characters ; tlie 
time assigned to their congress is arbitrary, and it evidently 
breaks up because the author's stores are exhausted. Chaucer's 
design, on the other hand, though it is left unfinished, has de&nite 
boundaries and incidents tu keep alive our curiosity, independent 
of the tales themselves. At the same time, while the action of 
the poem is an event too simple to divert the attention altogether 
from the pilgrims' stories, the pilgrimage itself is an occasion 
sufficiently important to draw together almost all the varieties of 
existing society, from the knight to the artisan, who, ^reeably 
to the old simple manners, assemble in the same room of the 
bostelierie. The enumeration of those characters in the Pro- 
logue forms a scene, full, without confusion; and the object of 
their journey gives a fortuitous air to the grouping of indi- 
viduals who collectively represent the age and slate of society in 
which they live. It njay be added, that, if any age or state of 
society be more favourable than another to the uses of the poet, 
that in which Chancer lived must have been peculiarly pic- 
turesque ; an age in which the differences of rank and profession 
were so strongly distinguished, and in which the broken masses 
of society gave out their deepest shaduws and strongest colouring 
by the morning light of civilization. An unobtrusive but suf- 
ficient contrast is supported between the characters, as between 
the demure Prioress and the genial Wife o? ^iV, ^^^« Ta&ft wA 
boisterous Miller and the polished Knigbl, &c. &«. KS.*«Wl'^ 
the oliject of thejoaiaey ia religious, ll casta UQ ^t»ai ose^ '^Jw* J 
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we know that our Catholic ancestors are justly r 
L state of high good-humour on the road to such 



^^Vtw< 

^^" wh 



leeling ; an 
presented in 
solemnities. 

The sociality of the pilgrims is, on the whole, agreeably a 
tained ; but in a journey of thirty perfioiis, it would not have 

m adhering to probability to have made the harmony quite 

a'errupted. Accordingly, the bad humour which breaks out 

between tite lean Friar and the cherub-faced Sompnour, while it 

iords with the hostility known to have subsisted between those 
two professions, gives a diverting zest to the satirical stories 
which the hypocrite and the libertine level at each other. 

Chaucer's forte is description ; much of his moral reflection is 
superfluous — none of his characteristic painting. His men and 
women are not mere ladies and gentlemen, like those who furnish 
apologies for Boccaccio's stories. They rise before us minutely 
traced, profusely varied, and strongly discriminated. Tlieir 
features and casual manners seem to have an amusing congruily 
with their moral characters. lie notices minnte circumstances 
aa if by chance; but every touch has ila effect to our conception 
BO distinctly, that we seem to live and travel with his personages 
throughout the journey. 

"What an intimate scene of English life in the fourteenth cen- 
tury do we enjoy in those tales, beyond what history displays by 
glimpses through the stormy atmosphere of her scenes, or the 
antiquary can discover by the cold liglit of his researches ! Our 
ancestors are restored to us, not as phantoms &om the field of 
battle or tlie scaffold, but in tlie full e-njoyment of their social 
existence. After four hundred years have closed over the mirth- 
ful features which formed the living- originals of tlie poet's de- 
scriptions, his 'pages impress the fency with the momentary cre- 
dence that they are still alive ; aa if Time had rebuilt his ruins, 
luid were reacting the lost scenes of existence. 
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JOHN GOWER. 

Q about 1325. Died abont ung.] 



Little U known of Gower's personaJ history, "The proud 
tradition in tlie Marquis of Stafford's family," saya Mr. Todd,* 
" has been, and still is, titat he was of Stiteuham ; and who would 
not consider tlie dignity of his genealogy augmented by enrolling 
among its worthies the moral Gower?" 

His effigies in the church of St, Mary Overies is oAen inac- 
curately described as having a garland of ivy and roses on the 
head. It is, in fact, a chaplet of rosea, such as, Thynne says, 
was anciently worn by knights ; a circumstance which is favour- 
able to the suspicion that has been suggested, of hia having been 
of the rank of knighthood. If Thynne's assertion, respecting the 
time of tlie lawyers first entering the Temple, be correct, it will 
he difficult to reconcile it with the tradition of Gower's having 
been a student there in hia youth. 

By Chaucer's manner of addressing Gower, the latter appears 
to have been the elder. He was attached to Thomaa of Wood- 
stock, as Chauuer was to John of Gaunt, The two poets appear 
to have been at one time cordial friends, but ultimately to have 
quarrelled. Gower tells us himself that he was blind in his old 
age. From his will it appears tliat he was living in 1408, His 
bequests to several churches and hospitals, and his legacy to his 
wife of 100/., of all his valuable goods, and of the rents arising 
from his manors of Southwell in the county of Nottingham, and 
of Multon in the county of Suffolk, undeniably prove that he 

One of hb three great works, the ' Speculum Meditantis,' a 

poem in French, is erroneously described by Mr. Godwin and 

others as treating of conjugal fidelity. In an account of its con- 

I tents in a MS. in Trinity College, Cambridge, we are told IJiat 

its principal subject is the repentance of a sinner. The ' Vox 

I Clamantis,' in Latin, relates to the insurrection of the commons 

I in the reign of Richard II. The ' ConJeasvn kiBKcto? Xu'^av^- 

^»"ifl ■Wu»Uaii<.DS of Gower and Chancer,' \>5 xtuWe^.'^-i-'^'^'^- 
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9 a dialogue between a. lover and liU confessor, wlio ii 
Briest ofVenus, and who explains, by apposite stories and philo- 
jpbical illuBtratioDs, all the evil affections of the heart whicb 
npede or counteract the progress and success of the tender 

Hia writings exhibit all the crude eruditioo and science of his 
; a knowledge sufficient to have been the fuel of genius if 
d its fire. 



JOHN LYDGATE 



[Bom, 1 



Died, 1461.] 



^AS born at a place of that name in Suffolk, about the y 
1379, His translation (taken through the medium of Laurence's 
version) of Boccaccio's ' Fall of Princes ' was begun while 
Henry VI. was in France, where that king never was but when 
he went to be crowned at Paris, in 1432. Ljdgate was then 
above threescore. He was a monk of the Benedictine order at 
St. Edmund's Bury, and in 1423 was elected prior of Hatfield 
Brodhnok, but the following year had licence to return to his 
convent again. His condition, one would imagine, should Lave 
supplied iiim with the necessaries of life, yet he more than once 
complains to his patron, Humphry, Duke of Gloucester, of hie 
wants ; and he shows distinctly in one passage that he did not 
dislike u little more wine than his convent allowed him. He was 
full thirty years of age when Chaucer died, whom he calls his 
master, and who probably was so in a literal sense. His * Fall 
of Princes' is rather a paraphrase than a translation of his 
original. He disclaims the idea of writing '* a stile briefe and 
compendious." A great story he compares to a great oak, whicb 
I not to be attacked with a single stroke, but by " a long 

Gray has pointed out beauties in this writer which had eluded 
e research or the taste of former critics, " I pretend not," 
mty'i Oray, " to set him on a level with Chaucer, but he ccr- 
fc/r comes the nearest to him of any c(mtew^TB.T^-«Ti.\.BT\M(i 
buainted iiit/i. His choice of expiesaittn a.ai ^^^e femsRiCKwsi^ 
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n^ of his verae far surpass both Gower aod Occleve. He wanted I 

not art in raising the more tender emotions of the mind." Of I 

these he gives several examples. The finest of these, perhaps, is I 

^^^^pissage descriptive of maternal agony and tenderness.* 

^^B JAMES I. OF SCOTLAND. 

^^^B [Bom, 1394. Died, Feb. 1436-7.] 

^^^Hsnts I. of Scotland waa born in the year 1394, and became 
heir apparent to the Scotiish crown by the death of his brother, 
prince David. Taken prisoner at sea by tlie English at ten 
years of age, he received some compensation for Lis cruel deten- 
tion by an excellent education. It appears tliat he accompanied 
Henry V. into France, arid there distinguislied himself by liia 
sltill and bravery. On bis return to his native country lie endea- 
voured during too short a reign to strengthen the rights of the 
crown and people against a tyrannical aristocracy. He was tlie 
first who convoked commissioners from the shires in place of the 
numerous lesser barons, and he endeavoured to create a house of 
comiuotis in Scotland by separating the representatives of tiie 
people from the peers ; but his nobility foresaw tiie effects of his 
scheme, and too successfully resisted it. After clearing the low- 

. lands of Scotland from feudal oppression, he visited the high- 
lands, and crushed several refractory chieftains. Some instances 
of his justice are recorded which rather resemble the cruelty of 
the times in which be lived than his own personal character; but 
in such times Justice herself wears a horrible aspect. One Mac- 

I donald, a petty chieftain of the north, displeased with a widow 
OB his estate for tjireatening to appeal to the king, had ordered 
her feet to be shod with iron plates nailed to the soles, and then 
insultingly told her that she was thus armed against the rough 
roads. The widow, however, found means to send her story to 
James, who seized the savage, with twelve of his associates, 
whom he shod with iron in a similar manner, and, having exposed 

" [Canace, condprnned lo death ty her futbev i£o\iis,wiAa Wi"^™ ^E^^*^ 
hnicber Macareaa the last testimony ot iier nutoBfj ^osswsa.— ^k^*- '^^ 
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them fur several days in Edinbu^h, gave tliem over to tlie Exe- 
cution er. 

While a prisoner in Windsor Castle James had seen and ad- 
mired the beautiful Lady Jane Beaufort, daugliter of the Duke 
of Somerset. Few royal attachments have been so romantic and 
so happy. His poem entitled ' The Quair,'* in which he patlie- 
tioally laments his captivity, was devoted lo the celebration of 
this lady, whom he obtained at last in marriage, together with 
his liberty, as Henry conceived that liis union with the grand- 
daughter of the Duke of Lancaster might bind the Scottish 
monarch to the interests of England. 

James perished by assassination in the 42ud year of his age, 
leaving behind him the example of a patriot king, and of a maa 

genius universally accomplished. 



ROBERT IIENRYSONE. 

[Born, 1425. Died, 1495.] 
is known of the life of Henrysone but that he was a 
Hchoolmaster at Dunfermline. Lord Hailea supposes his office 
to have been preceptor of youth in the Benedictine convent of 
tbat place. Besides a continuation of Chaucer'a ' Troilus and 
Cresseide,' he wrote a number of fables, of which MS. copies are 
preserved in the Scotch Advocates' Library. 

WILLIAM DUNBAR. 

[Bom, U60? Died, 1520?] 
The little timt is known of Dunbar ha.'s been gleaned from the 
complaints in his own poetry, and from the abuse of his contem- 
porary Kennedy, wiiich is chiefly directed against his poverty. 
From the colophon of one of his poems, dated at Oxford, it has 
been suggested, as a conjecture, that he studied at that university.^ 



M 



Qoair is the old Scotch word for a book, 
f [Danbor in 1477 wus entered amoag the Deti>rDiin notes, or Baohelors 
' ArlB, w SalvBlor's College, St. Andrew's, and in 1479 be took Ua degree 
-- of Miaier of Arts. (See Laing's ' Danbur,' vol. i, p. 9.) _That he 
ti HI any time is highly 'vmBKAia\Ae.\ 
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n account, he traveller] through France and England 
e of the Franciscan order; and, in tliat capacity, con- 
fesHcs that he was guilty of sins, probably professiocal tVauds, 
from the stain of which the holy water could not cleanse him. 
On his return to Scotland he eomtnemoraled the nuptials of 
James IV. with Mai^ret Tudor, in his poem of ' The Thfatle and 
Ro»e;' but we find that Jamea turned a deaf ear to his remon- 
strances for a benefice, and that the queen exertetl her influence 
in Ma Ijehalf ineffectually.* Yet, from the verses on his dancing 

. in the queen's chamber, it appears that he was received at court 

l^^^»&miliar terme. 

I editor 



Sm DAVID LYNDSAY. 

[Bore, UflO? Died, 1557.] 



P Tin Ltkdsay, according to the conjecture of his latest 
editor,! was born in 1490. He was educated at St. Andrew's, 
and, leaving that university, probably about the age of nineteen, 
became the page and companion of James V, during the prince's 
childhood, not his tutor, as has been sometimes inaccurately stated. 
When the young king burst from the fiction which had oppressed 
himself and his people, Lyndsay published his 'Dream,' a poem 
on the miseries which Scotland had suffered during the minority. 
In 1530 the king appointed him Lyon King at Arms, and a 
grant of knighthood, aa usual, accompanied the office. In that 
capacity he went several times abroad, and was one of those who 
were sent to demand a princess of the Imperial line for the Scot- 
tish sovereign. James having, however, changed his mind to a 
connexion with France, and having at length fixed his choice on 
the Princess Magdalene, Lyndsay was sent to attend upon her 
to Scotland ; but her death, happening sis weeks after her 
arrival, occasioned another poem from our author, entitled ' The 
Depioracion.' On the arrival of Mary of Guise, to supply her 

■ [Id ITiOO he received a yearly pension of ten pounds ftvm Kiue James, 
"to be pail to him for al the dais of his 1i(^, or qnhil he be promovit W oar 

a Lord to a benefiw of xl li. or »l>oue." The pemion was r»i»eil to 

i50T, and to Ixkx U, in 1510, the latterlo be paid till such time as 
d receive a bimefite of one hundred pounds or u^wurds.^ 
O. Chnlmers. 
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place, he superintended the ceremony of her triumphant entry 
iuto Edinburgh ; and, blending the fancy of a poet with the god- 
liness of a reformer, he so constructed the pageant, that a lady 
]ike an angel, who came out of an artificial cloud, exhorted her 
Majesty to serve God, obey her husbaod, and keep her body 
pure, according to God's commandments. 

On the 14th of December, 1542, Lyndsay witnessed the de- 
cease of James Y., at his palace of Falkland, after a connexion 
between them wliicli had subsisted since the earliest days of the 
prince. If the death of James (as some of his biographers have 
asserted) occasioned our poet's banishment from court, it is cer- 
tain that his retirement was not of long continuance ; since he 
vas sent, in 1543, by the Regent of Scotland, as Lyon King, to 
the Emperor of Germany. Before this period the principles of 
the reformed religion had begun to take a general root in the 
minds of his countrymen { and Lyndsay, who had already written 
a drama in the style of the old moralities, with a view to ridi- 
cule the corruptions of the Popish clergy, returned from the Con- 
tinent to devote his pen and his personal influence to the cause 
of the new faith. In the parlianients which met at Edinburgh 
and Linlithgow, in 1544, 45, and 46, he represented the county 
of Cupar in Fife i and in 1547 he is recorded among the cham- 
jnons of the Reformation who counselled the ordination of John 
Knos. 

The death of Cardinal Seaton drew from him a poem on the 
Bubjeel, entitled ' A Tr^edy,' (tlie term tragedy was .not then 
confined to the drama,) in which iie has been charged with draw- 
ing together all the worst things that could be said of the mur- 
dered prelate. It is incumbent, however, on those who blame 
him for so doing, to prove that those worst things were not 
atrocious. Beaton's principal felling was a disposition to burn 
with fire those who opposed his ambition, or who differed from 
his creed ; and if Lyndsay was malignant in exposing one tyrant, 
what a libeller must Tacitus be accounted I 

His last embassy was to Denmark, in order to negotiate for a 
free trade with Scotland, and to solicit sliips to protect the Scot- 
tish coaats against tlie English. It was not till after returning 
^ota this business that he published ' Squyre Meldrum,' the last 
the ]ivelieat of his works. 
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SIR TUOMAS WYAT, 

[Born, 1503, Died, Oct 1542.] 

iKD the Elder, to distiiiguish him from his son, who suffered 
in the reign of Queen Mary, was born at Allington Castle, in Ketit, 
iu 1503, and was educated at Cambridge. He married early in 
life, and waa still earlier distinguished at the court of Henry VIII., 
with whom his inler&<t and favour were bo great as to be pro- 
verbial. His person was majestic and beautiful, his visage (ac- 
cording to Surrey's interesting description) was " stern and mild :" 
he sang and played tiie lute with remarkable sweetness, spolte 
foreign languages with grace and fluency, and possessed au iuex- 
haustible fund of wit. At the death of Wolsey he could not be 
more than 19 ; yet he is said to iiave contributed to that minia- 
ter'a downfall by a humorous story, and to have promoted the 
GeformatioD by a seasonable jest. At the coronation of Anne 
Boleyn lie officiated for his father as ewerer, and possibly wit- 
nessed the ceremony not with tjie most festive emol^ons, ua there 
is reason to suspect that be was secretly attached to tlie royal 
bride. When the tr^ic end of that princess was approaching, 
one of the calumnies circulated against her was, that Sir Thomas 
Wyat had confessed having had an illicit intimacy with her. The 
Ecandal was certainly false ; but that it arose from a tender par- 
tiality really believed to exist between tliem, seems to be no 
overstrained conjecture. His poetical mistress's name is Anna; 
and in one of his sonnets he complains of being obliged to desist 
from the pursuit of a beloved object on account of its being the 
king's. The perusal of his poetry waa one of the unfortunate 
queen's last consolations in prison. A tradition of Wyat's at- 
tachment to her was long preserved in his family. SJie retained 
his sister to the last about her person ; and, as the was about t» 
lay her head on the block, gave her weeping attendant a small 
prayer-book, as a token of remembrance, with a smile of which 
the sweetness was not effaced by tlie horrors of approaching 
death. Wyat's favour at court, however, continued undiminished ; 
and not withstanding a quarrel with the Buke of %\iSq^^'wNa!^ 
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))1ace, he superintended the ceremony of her triumpliant entry 
into Edinburgh ; and, blending the fancy of a poet with the god- 
liness of a reformer, he so constructed the pageant, that a lady 
like an angel, who came out of an artificial cloud, esborted her 
Majesty to serve God, obey her husband, and keep her body 
pure, according to God's commandments. 

On the 14th of December, 1542, Lyndsay witnessed the de- 
cease of James V., at hb palace of Falkland, after a connesioD 
between them which had subsisted since tbe earliest days of the 
prince. If the death of James (aa some of his biographers have 
asserted) occa^oned our poet's banishment from court, it is cer- 
tain that his retirement was not of long continuance ; since he 
was sent, in 1643, by the Kegent of Scotland, as Lyon King, to 
the Emperor of Germany. Before this period the principles of 
the reformed religion had begun to lake a general root in the 
minds of his countrymen ; and Lyndsay, who had already written 
a drama in the style of the old moralities, with a view to ridi- 
cule the corruptions of the Popish clergy, returned from the Con- 
tinent to devote his pen and his personal influence to the cause 
of the new faith. In the parliaments which met at Edinburgh 
and Linlithgow, in 1544, 45, and 46, he represented the county 
of Cupar in Fife ; and in 1547 he is recorded among tlie cham- 
pions of the Eeformation who counselled the ordination of John 

The death of Cardinal Beaton drew from him a poem on the 
subject, entitled ' A Tragedy,' (the term tragedy was not then 
confined to the drama,) in which he Las been charged with draw- 
ing together all the worst things that could be said of the mur- 
dered prelate. It is incumbent, however, on those who blame 
Lim for so doing, to prove that tliose worst things were not 
atrocious. Beaton's principal failing was a disposition to burn 
with fire those who opposed his ambition, or wlio differed from 
his creed ; and if Lyndsay was malignant in exposing one tyrant, 
k what 0, libeller must Tacitus be accounted I 

K Ilia last embassy was to Denmark, in order to negotiate for a 

I free trade with Scotland, and to solicit ships to protect tbe Scot- 
B tish coasts gainst ttie English. It was not till after returning 
^^H^ffl this business tliat lie published ' Squyre Meldrum,' the last 
^^^Hf the JJvetiest of his works. 
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SIR THOMAS WYAT, 

[Bom, 1503. IKed, Oct )54S.] 



^^^HbkLLED the E]cler, to distinguish him from his son, who suffered 
^^^in the reign of Queen Mary, was bom at Allington Castle, in Kent, 
r in 1503, and was educatai at Cambridge. lie married early in 

life, and was stUl earlier distinguished at the court of Henry YIU., 
' with whom his interest and favour were so great as to be pro- 

verbial. His person was majestic and beautiful, hb visage (ac- 
cording to Surrey's interesting description) was " stern and mild ;" 
he sang and played tite lute with remarkable sweetness, spolce 
foreign languages with grace and fluency, and possessed an inex- 
haustible fund of wit. At the death of Wolsey he could not be 
more (ban 19 ; yet he is eaid to have contributed to that minis- 
ter's downfall by a humorous story, and to have promoted the 
Reformation by a seasonable jest. At the coronation of Anne 
Boleyn he officiated for his father as ewerer, and possibly wit- 
nessed the ceremony not with the most festive emotions, as there 
is reason to suspect that Le was secretly attached to the royal 
bride. When the Iridic end of that princess was approaching, 
one of the calumnies circulated against her was, that Sir Thomas 
Wyat had confessed having had an illicit intimacy with her. The 
scandal was certainly false j but that it arose from a tender par- 
tiality really believed to esist between them, seems to be no 
overstrained conjecture. His poetical mistreaa's name is Anna; 
and in one of his sonnets he complains of being obliged to desist 
from the pursuit of a beloved object on account of its being the 
king's. "The perusal of his poetry was one of the unfortunate 
queen's last consolations in prison. A tradition of Wyat'a at- 
tachment to her was long preserved in his family. She retained 
his sister to the last about her person ; and, as ahe was about to 
lay her head on the bloclt, gave lier weeping attendant a small 
prayer-book, as a token of remembrance, with a smile of which 
the sweetness was not efib,ced by tlie horrors of approaching 
Wyat's favour at court, however, continued undiminished ; 
it withstanding a quarrel with theBukedC Sufic\k,"«Nfldi 
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place, he superintended the ceremony of her triumphant entry 
into Edinburgh; and, blending the fancy of a poet with the god' 
of a reformer, he so constructed the pageant, that a lady 
n augel, who came out of an artificial cloud, exhorted her 
Majesty to serve God, obey her husband, and keep her body 
pure, according to God's commandments. 

On the l4th of December, 1542, Lyndsay witnessed the de- 
oea£e of James V., at liis palace of Falkland, after a connesioD 

itween them which had subsisted since the earliest days of the 
If the death of James (aa Bome of his biographers have 
'ted) occasioned our poet's banishment from court, it is cer- 
tain that his retiremeot was not of long continuance ; since he 
was sent, in 1543, by the Eegent of Scotland, as Lyon King, to 
the Emperor of Germany. Before this period the principles of 
the reformed religion had begun to take a general root in the 
minds of his countrymen ; and Lyndsay, who had already written 
a drama iii the style of the old moralities, with a view to ridi- 
ciilethe corruptions of the Popish clergy, returned from the Con- 
tinent to devote his pen and his personal influence to the cause 
faith. lu the parliaments which met at Edinburgh 
and Linlithgow, in 1544, 45, and 46, he represented the county 
~ Cupar in Fife; and in 1547 he is recorded among the cham- 
>|iions of the Reformation who counselled the ordination of John 
Knox. 

The death of Cardinal Beaton drew from him a poem on the 
subject, entitled ' A Tragedy,' (the term tragedy was not then 
confined to the drama,) in which lie has been chargeJ with draw- 
ing together all the worst things that could be said of the mar- 
dered prelate. It is incumbent, however, on those who blame 
him for so doing, to prove that tho^e worst things were not 
atrocious. Beaton's principal failing was a disposition to burn 
with lire those who opposed his ambition, or who differed from 
his creed ; and if Lyndsay was malignant in exposing one tyrant, 
what a libeller must Tacitus be accounted I 

Uis last embassy was to Denmark, in order to negotiate for a 
free trade with Scotland, and to solicit ships to protect the Scot- 
tish coasts against the English. It was not till after returning 
Awn this bosiness that he published ' Squyre Meldrum,' the last 
oat/ the liveliest of his works. 
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SIR THOMAS WYAT, 

[Bora, 1503. Died, Oct. 1543.] 
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^^BUAi'iiED the Elder, to distiDguish him from his son, who suffered 
^^^in the reigu of Queen Mary, was born at Alii ngton Caatle, in Kent, 
in 1503, and was edueal«l at Cambridge, He married early in 
life, and was still earlier distinguished at the court of Henry YIU., 
with «'hom his interest and favour were ao great as to be pro- 
verbial. His person was majestic and beautiful, bis visage (ac- 
cording to Surrey's interesting description) was *' stern and mild :" 
he sang and played the lute with remarkable sweetness, spoLe 
foreign languagea with grace and fluency, and possessed an inex- 
haustible fund of wit. At the death of Wolsey he could not be 
more than 19 ; yet he is said to have contributed to that minis- 
ter's downfall by a humorous story, and to have promoted the 
Reformation by a seasonable jest. At the coronation of Anne 
Boleyn he officiated for his father as ewerer, and possibly wit- 
nessed tiie ceremony not with the most festive emotions, aa there 
ia reason to suspect that he was secretly attached to the royal 
bride. When the tragic end of that princess was approaching, 
one of the calumnies circulated against her was, that Sir Thomas 
Wyat had confessed having had an illicit intimacy with her. The 
scandal was certainly ialse ; but that it arose from a tender par- 
tiality really believed to esist between them, seems to be no 
overstrained conjecture. His poetical mistress's name ia Anna ; 
and in one of his sonnets he complains of being obliged to desist 
from llie pursuit of a beloved object on account of its being the 
king's. The perusal of his poetry was one of the unfortunate 
queen's last consolations in prison. A tradition of Wyat's at- 
tachment to her was long preserved in his family. She retained 
his sister to the last about her person ; and, as she was about to 
lay her head on the block, gave her weeping attendant a small 
ptayer-book, as a token of remembrance, with a smile of which 
the sweetness was not effaced by the horrors of approaching 
death. Wyat's favour at court, however, continued undiminished ; 
and notwithstanding a quarrel with the Duk% oV *$>'al&ii;f.,'«>sv^ft- 
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P place, he superiu tended the ceremony of her triumphant entfy T 

into Edinburgh ; and, bleeding the fancy of a poet with the god- 
liness of a reformer, he ao constructed the pageant, that a lady 
like an angel, who came out of an artificial cloud, exhorted her 
Majesty to serve God, obey her husband, and keep her body 
pure, according to God's commandments. 

On tlie 14th of December, 1542, Lyndsay witnessed the de- 
cease of James V., at his palace of Falkland, after a connexion 
between them which had subsisted since the earliest days of the 
prince. If the death of James (as some of his biographers have 
asserted) occasioned our poet's banishment from court, it is cer- 
tain that his retirement was not of long continuance ; since he 
■was sent, in 1543, by the Regent of Scotland, as Lyon King, to 
the Emperor of Germany. Before this period the principles of 
the reformed religion had begun to take a geaeral root in the 
minds of his countrymen ; and Lyndsay, who liad already written 
a drama iii the style of the old moralities, with a view to ridi- 
cule the corruptions of the Popish clergy, returned from the Con- 
tinent to devote his pen and his personal influence to the cause 
of the new faith. In the parlianieuts which met at Edinburgh 
and Linlithgow, in lo44, 45, and 46, he represented the county 
of Cupar in Fife ; and in 1547 he is recorded among the cham- 
pions of the Reformation who counselled the ordination of John 
Knox. 

The death of Cardinal Beaton drew from him a poem on the 
ibject, entitled ' A Tragedy,' (the term tragedy was -not then 
'confined to the drama,] in which he has been charged with draw- 
ing together all the worst things that could be said of the mur- 
dered prelate. It is incumbent, however, on those who blame 
him for so doing, to prove that those worst things were not 
atrocious. Beaton's principal failing was a disposition to burn 
with fire those who opposed his ambition, or who differed from 
his creed ; and if Lyndsay was malignant in exposing one tyrant, 
what a libeller must Tacitus be accounted I 

His last embassy was to Denmark, in order to negotiate for a 
trade with Scotland, and to solicit ships to protect the Scot- 
coasts against the English, It was not till after returning 
£viB this business that he published ' Squyre Meidrum,' the last 
^iod the liveliest ofhia works. 
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SIR THOMAS WYAT, 

[Dorn, 1603. Died, Oct 1543.] 

D the Elder, to distinguish him froin his son, who suffered 
in the reign of Queen Mary, was born at Allington Castle, iu Kent, 
in 1303, and was educated at Cambridge. He married early in 
life, and wa^j still earlier distinguished at the court of Henry VIII., 
with whom )iis interest and favour were so great as to be pro- 
verbial. His person was majestic and beautiful, his visage (ac- 
cording to Surrey's interesting description) was " stern and mild :" 
he sang and played tlie lute with remarkable sweetness, spoke 
foreign langua.ges with grace and fluency, and possessed an inex- 
haustible fund of wit. At the deatii of Wolsey he could not he 
more than 19 ; yet he is said to have contributed to that minis- 
ter's downfall by a humorous story, and to have promoted the 
Reformation by a seasonable jest. At the coronation of Anne 
Boleyn he officiated for his lather as ewerer, and possibly wit- 
nessed the ceremony not with the most festive emotions, as there 
is reason to suspect that he waa secretly attached to the royal 
bride. When the tragic end of that princess was approaching, 
one of the calumnies circulated against her was, that Sir Thomas 
Wyat had confessed having had an illicit intimacy with her. The 
scandal was certainly false ; but that it arose from a tender par- 
tiality really believed to exist between them, seems to be no 
overstrained conjecture. His poetical mistress's name is Anna ; 
and in one of his sonnets he complains of being obliged to desist 
from tlie pursuit of a beloved object on account of its being tho 
king's. The perusal of his poetry was one of the unfortunate 
queen's last consolations in prison. A tradition of Wyal's at- 
tachment to her was long preserved in his family. She retained 
his sister to the last about her person ; and, as she was about to 
lay her head on the block, gave her weeping attendant a small 
prayer-book, as a token of remembrance, with a smile of which 
the sweetness was not effoceii by the horrors of approaching 
death. Wyat's favour at court, however, continued undiminished ; 
and not withstand ing a quarrel with the Du'i.e ot ?i\iSd^^^NaOQ. 
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^wcasioned his being committed to the Tuwer, he was, imme- 
diately on hia liberation, appointed to a command under tlie 
Duke of Norfolk, in the army that was to act against the rebels. 
He waa also knighted, and, in the following year, made high 
sheriff of Kent. 

When the Emperor Charles V., after the death of Anne 
Boleyn, apparently forgetting the disgrace of his aunt in the 
sacrifice of her succeijsor, showed a more conciliatory disposition 
towards Eogland, Wyat was, in 1537, selected to go as amba^ 
sador to the Spanish court. Hia situation there was rendered 
exceedingly difficult, by the mutual insincerity of the negotiating 
powers, and by his religion, which exposed him to prejudice, and 
'£ven at one time to danger from the Inquisition. He had to 
invest Henry's bullying remonstrances with the graces of mode- 
rate diplomacy, and to keep terms with a bigoted court while he 
questioned the Pope's supremacy. In spite of those obstacles, 
the dignity and discernment of "Wyat gave him such weight in 
negotiation, that he succeeded in expelling from Spain hia mas- 
ter's most dreaded enemy, Cardinal Pole, who was so ill received 
at Madrid that the haughty legate quitted it with indignation. 
The records of liis liilferent embassies exhibit not only personal 
activity in following the Emperor Charles to his most important 
interviews with Francis, but sagacity in foreseeing consequences 
and in giving advice to hia own sovereign. Neither the dark 
policy nor the immoveable countenance of Charles eluded Ids 
penetration. When the Emperor, on the deatli of Lady Jane 
Seymour, offered the King of England the Duchess of Milan in 
marriage, Henry's avidity caught at the offer of her duchy, and 
Heynes and Bonner were sent out to Spain as special commis- 
sioners on the business ; but it fell off, as Wyat had predicted, 
from the Spanish monarch's insincerity. 

Bonner, who had done no good to the English mission, and 
who luul felt himself lowered at the Spanish court by Ihe superior 
ascendancy of Wyat, on liis return home sougltt to indemnify 
himself for the mortification by calumniating his late collet^e. 
Id order to answer those calumnies, Wyat was obliged to obtain 
his recall from Spain ; and Bonuer'a charges, on being investi- 
^ted, fell to the ground. But the Emperor's journey through 
*" haviog raised another criaa of expectation, Wyat 
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Mit out oace more to watch the motions of Cliarles, and to 
fathom bis designs. At Blois he hail an interview with Francis, 
and another with tbe Emperor, whose friendship for the King of 
France he pronounced, from all that he observed, to be insincere, 
" He ia constrained," said the English ambassador, " to come to a 
show of friendsliip, meaning to make him a mockery when he 
has done." Wtien events are made familiar to us by history, we 
are perhaps disposed to undervalue the wisdom that foretold 
them ; but tills much is clear, that, if Charles's rival had heen as 
wise as Sir Thomas Wyat, the Emperor would not have made a 
mockery of Francis. Wyat's advice to his own sovereign at this 
period was to support the Duke of Cleves, and to ingratiate him- 
self with the German Protestant princes. His zeal was praised ; 
but the advice, though sanctioned by Cromwell, was not followed 
by Henry. Warned probably, at last, of the approaching down- 
fell of Cromwell, heobtained his flnalrecall from Spain, On bis 
return, Bonner had sufiicient interest to get him committed to 
the Tower, where he was harshly treated and unfairly tried, but 
was nevertheless most honourably acquitted ; and Henry, satis- 
fied of his innocence, made him considerable donations of land, 
Leland informs us that about this time he had the command of 
A ship of war. The sea service was not then, as it is now, a 
distinct profession. 

Much of his time, however, after his return to England, must 
be supposed, from his writings, to have been spent at his paternal 
seat of AUingtOD, in study and rural amusements. I^Vum that 
pleasant retreat he was summoned, in the autumn of 1542, by 
order of the king, to meet tJie Spanish ambassador, who had 
landed at Falmouth, and to conduct him from thence to London. 
In Ilia zeal to perform this duty he accidentally overheated him- 
self with riding, and was seized, at Sherborne, with a malignant 
fever, whicli carried him u6', after a few days' illness, in liis 
thirty-DJnth year. 
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HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY. 

[Born, 1516, Died, 1517.] 



^^V "Wauole, Ellia, and Warton gravely inform us that Lord 
^^* Surrey contributed to the victory of Flodden, a vicloty whicK 
was gained before Lord Surrey was bom. The mistakes of such 
writers may teach charity to criticism. Dr. Nott, who has cleared 
^^^ away much febie and anachronism from the noble poet's bio- 
^^^L _gTapliy, supposes that he was born in or about the year 1S16, 
^^^V W<l that he was educated at Cambridge, of which university he 
^^^P^ was afterwards elected high steward. At the early age of six- 
^^^ teen he was contracted in marriage to the Lady Frances Vere, 
daughter to John Earl of Oxford. The Duke of Richmond was 
afterwards affianced to Surrey's sister. It was customary, in 
those times, to delay, frequently for years, the consummations of 
such juvenile matches ; and the writer of Lord Surrey's ' Life,' 
already mentioned, gives reasons for supposing that the poet's 
residence at Windeor, and his intimate friendship with Richmond, 
so tenderly recorded in his verses, took place, not in their abso- 
lute childhood, as has been generally imagined, but immediately 
I after their being contracted to their respective brides. If this 

^^^^^ms the case, the poet's allusion to 

^^^B " The secT 

^^^B OfpIeasE 

^^^^may be charitably understood as only recording the aspirations 
of their conjugal impatience. 

Surrey's marriage was consummated in 1535. In the subse- 
quent year he sat with his father, as Earl Marshal, on the trial 
of his kinswoman Anne Boleyn, Of the impression which that 
event made upon his mind there is no trace to be found either 
his poetry or in tradition. His grief for the amiable Ricli- 
mond, whom he lost soon after, is more ^tisfactorily testified. 
Jt is about tliis period that the fiction of Nash, unfaithfully mis- 
ipplied as reality by Anthony Wood,* and from him copied, by 
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* Nasb's ' niatorj of Jack WilWin.' 
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ie, by Walpole and Warton, sends the poet on I 
tour to Italy, as the knight errant of the fair Geraldiue. There 
is no proof, however, that Surrey was ever in Italy. At the 
perind of his imagined errantry his repeated appearance at the 
court of England can be ascertained ; and Geraldine, if she was 
a daughter of the Earl of Kildare, was then only a child of seven 
years old.* 

That Surrey entertained romantic aentimentB for the fair Gie- 
raldiiie seems, however, to admit of little doubt ; and that, too, 
at a period of her youth which makes his homage rather sur- 
prising. The fashion of the age sanctioned such courtships, 
under the liberal interpretation of their being plalonic. Both 
Sir Philip Sydney and the Chevalier Bayard avowed attachments 
of tliis exalted nature to married ladies, whose reputations were 
never sullied, even when the mistress wept openly at parting 
frora her admirer. Of the nature of Surrey's atiaciiment we 
may conjecture what we please, but can have no certain test even 
in his verses, which might convey either much more or much 
less than he felt ; and how shall we search in the graves of men 
for the shades and limits of passions that elude our living ob- 
servation ? 

Towards the close of 1540 Surrey embarked, in public busi- 
nes^ A rupture with France being anticipated, he was sent 
over to that kingtiom. with Lord Russell and the Earl of South- 
ampton, to see that everything wm in a proper state of defence 
within the English pale. He liad previously been knighted ; 
and had jousted in honour of Anne of Cleves, upon her mar- 
riage with Henry. The commission did not detain him long in 
France. He returned to England before Christmas, having 
acquitted himself entirely to the king's satisfaction. In the next 

* If concurring proofs did cot go Etronely point out his poedcsl miatresB 
Geraldine tob« ue dau);htcr of the Earl of Kildare, ve might well soEpect, 
from the date of SurreT'e sttikchniEnI, that the object of his pnuses muEt 
liBTe been aonie other perEon. Gorsldinr, when he declared his devotion to 

I. was onlj thirteen years of age. She vaEtaken, in her childhood, under 
proteettcm of the court, and attended the Friacess Mary. Ac the ase of 
len ihe married Sir Anthony Wood, a man of usty, and after his dealb 
^ited the Earl of Lincoln. From Surrey's verses we find that she Blighted 
Mdreises, alter having for some time encouraged them; and ttom hit 
inot it appears that he hurried into war and public business in order to 
[St her iudifierenoe. 
i 
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year, 1541, we may suppose him to have been occupied in hia 
literary pursuits — perhaps in his trauslatioo of Virgil. England 
was then at peace both at home and abroad, and in no other 
subsequent year of Surrey's life could liis active service have 
allowed him leisure. In 1S42 he received the order of the 
Garti^r, and followed his &ther in Che expedition of that year 
into Scotland, wliere he acquired his tirst military experieuce. 
Amidst these early distinctions, it is somewhat mortilyiiig to find 
him, about this period, twice committed to the Fleet prison ; on 
one occasion on account of a private quarrel, on another for 
eating meat in Lent, and for breaking tlie'windows of the oicizens 
of London with stones from hia cross-bow. This was a strange 
misdemeanour indeed for a hero and a man of letters. Hia 
apology, perliaps, as curious as the fact itself, turns the action 
only into quixotic absurdity. His motive, he said, was reli- 
',f[iou!i. lie saw the citizens sunk in pupal corruption of 
joanners, aud he wished to break in upon their guilty secrecy 
by a sudden chastisement that should remind them of Divine 
retribution I 

The war with France called him into more honourable ac- 
tivity. In (he first campaign he joined the army under Sir John 
Wallop, at the siege of Landrecy ; and in the second and larger 
expedition he went as marshal of the army of which his &ther 
commanded the vanguard. The siege of Montreuil was allotted 
to the Duke of !N^orfolk and his gallant son ; but thetr operations 
were impeded by tiie want of money, ammunition, and artillery 
— supplies most probably detained from reaching them by the 
influence of the £arl of Hertford, who had long regarded both 
Surrey and his father wilh a jealous eye. In these disastrous 
circumstances, Surrey seconded the duke's efforts with zeal and 
ability. Ou one expedition he was out two days and two nights, 
spread destruction among the resources of tlie enemy, and re- 
turned to the camp with a load of supplies, and without the loss 
single man. In a bold attempt to storm the town, he suc- 
ed so far as to make a lodgment in one of tlie gates ; but 
syas dangerously wounded, aud owed his life to the devoted 
[Aravery of hia attendant Clere, who received a hurt in rescuing 
lim, of wiiich he died a month after. On the report of the 
' tuphin of J'rauce's approach with 60,000 men, the English 
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able retreat, of wLich Surrey conducted the n 

marshal of the camp. 

He returned with his father to England, but must have made 
only a short slay at home, as we find him soon after fighting a 
Epirited action in the neighbourhood of Boulogne, in which he 
chased back the French as far as Montreuil. The following year 
he conmiaaded the vanguard of the army of Boulogne, and finally 
solicited and obtained the government of that place. It was 
then nearly defenceless ; the breaches unrepaired, the fortifica- 
tions in decay, and the enemy, with superior numbers, established 
BO near as to be able to command the harbour, and to fire upon 
the lower town. Under such disadvantages Surrey entered on 
his command, and drew up and sent home a plan of alterations 
in tlie works, which was approved of by the king, and ordered 
to be acted upon. Nor were hia efforts merely defensive. On 
one occasion he led his men into the enemy's country as far as 
Samer-au-Bois, which he destroyed, and returned in safety with 
considerable booty. Afterwards, hearing that the French in- 
tended to revictual their camp at Outreau, he compelled them 
to abandon their object, pursued them as far as Hardiloi, and 
was only prevented from gaining a complete victory through 
the want of cavalry. But his plan for the defence of Boulogne, 
which, by his own extant memorial, is said to evince great military 
skill, was marred by the issue of one unfortunate sally. In order 
to prevent the French from revictualling a fortress that menaced 
the safety of Boulogne, he found it necessary, with hia slender 
forces, to risk another attack at St. Etienne. His cavalry first 
charged and routed those of the French : the foot, which he 
commanded in person, nest advanced, and the first line, con- 
sisting chiefly of gentlemen armed with corselets, behaved gal- 
lantly i but the second line, in coming to the push of the pike, 
were seized with a sudden panic, and fled back to Boulogne, in 
spite of all the efforts of their commander to rally them. Witliin 
a few months after this affair he was recalled to England, and 
Hertford went out to France as the king's lieutenant-general. 

It does not appear, however, that the loss of this action was 
the pretest for his recall, or the direct cause of the king's ven- 
geance, by which he was subsequently destined to lall. If the 
fiictioR of Hertford, that was intriguing agpia^ Vwa bx Vonsfc, 
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ever succeeded in fretting the king's humour against him, by 
turning hia misfortune into a topic of blame, Henry's irritation 
must have passed away, as we find Surrey recalled, with promises 
of Ijeing replaced in his command (a promise, however, which. 
was basely falsified), and again appearing at court in an honour- 
able station. But tiie event of liis recall (though it does not 
seem to have been marked by tokens of royal displeasure) cer- 
tainly contributed indirectly to his ruin, by goading his proud 
temper to further hostilities with Hertford. Surrey, on his re- 
turn to England, spoke of his enemy with indignation and 
menaces, and imprudently expressed his hopes of being revenged 
in a succeeding^ reig;n. His words were reported, probably with 
I ex^geration, to the king, and occasioned his being sent for some 
■ lime as a prisoner to "Windsor. He was liberated, however, from 
thence, and again made his appearance at court, unsuspicious of 
his impending ruin. 

It is difiicult to trace any personal motives that could impel 
Henry to wish for his destruction. He could not be jealous of 
his inteatious to many the Princess Mary — that fable is dis- 
proved by the discovery of Surrey's widow having survived him. 
Nor is it likely that the king dreaded him as an enemy to the 
Keformation, as there is every reason to believe that he was a. 
Prolestant. The natural cruelty of Henry seems to have been 
but an instrument in the designing hands of Hertford, whose 
ambition, fear, |and jealousy prompted him to seek tlie destruc- 
tion of Norfolk and his son. His measures were unhappily aided 
by the vindictive resentment of the Duchess of Norfolk against 
her husband, from whom she had been long separated, and by 
the still more unaccountable and unnatural hatred of the Ducheaa 
of Kiehmond against her own brother. Surrey was arrested on 
the 12th of December, 1546, and committed to the Tower. 
The depositions of witnesses '^;aiiist him, whose collective 
Ftestimony did not substantiate even a legal ofFence, were trans- 
' Biitted to the king's judges at Norwich, and a verdict was re- 
turned, inconsequence of which he was indicted for high treason. 
We are not told the full particulars of his defence, but are only 
generally informed that it was acute and spirited. With respect 
iccusation, of his bearing the arms of the Confessor, 
» proved that be bad the authority of the heralds in so doing. 
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and that he bad woro tfaem himself in the king's presence, as 
his ancestors had worn them in the presence of former kinga, 
Notwithstanding liis manifest ianocence, the jur; was base 
enuugii to find him guilty : the chancellor pronounced sentence 
of death upon him ; and in the flower of his age, in his Slst 
year, this noble soldier and accomplished poet was beheaded on 
Tower-hill. 



LORD VAUX. 

[Died, 1560?] 



I To wer- 

^^^^Kis now universally admitted that Lord Vaux, the poet, wa5 
H^^Ei Kicholas, the first peer, but Thomas, the second baron of 
I that name. He was one of those who attended Cardinal WoJsey 
on his embassy to Francis I. lie received the order of 
the Bath at the coronation of Anne Boleyn, and was for some 
time Captain of the island of Jersey. A considerable number of 
his pieces are found in 'The Paradise of Dainty Devices.' Mr. 
Park* has noticed a passage in the prose prologue to Sackville's 
Induction to ' The Mirror for Magistrates,' tliat Lord Vaux 
had undertaken to complete the history of King Edward's two 
IS who were murdered in the Tower, but that it does not ap- 
t he ever executed his intention , 



RICHARD EDWARDS 

[Barn, 1523. Died, 1586.] 



^^rh 

^^^^p!&B a principal contributor to ' The Paradise of Dainty Devices,' 
I ud one of our earliest dramatic authors. He wrote two come- 
dies, one entitled ' Damon and Pythias,' the other ' Falamon 
and Arcite,' both of which were acted before Queen Elizabeth. 
Besides his regular dramas, he appears to have contrived masques, 
and to have written verses for pageants ; and is described as 
having been the first fiddle, the most fashionable aonnetteer, and 
t most &cetious mimic of the court. In the beginning of 



^^^A(j mi 



* In bis edition of Wslpole's ' Bojal aal 'ScKte K^.^ikk*'. 
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Elizabeth's reign Le was oae of tbe gentlemen of her chapel, 
and master of the children there, liaving the character of aa 



WILLIAM HUNNIS 

"Was a gentleman of Edward Vl.'a Chapel, and afterwards 
master of the boys of Queen Elizabeth's Chapel. He translated 
the Psalms, and was author of ' A Hive of Honey,' ' A Handful 
of Honeysuckle,' and other godly works. He died in 1568.* 



^^B THOMAS SACKVILLE, 

^^^B BARON BUCEIIUEST, AND EARL OF DORSET. 

^^^K [Bora, 1536. Diiid, April.19, 1608.] 

Was the son of Sir Richard ^ckville, and was born at Withyain, 
in Sussex, in J636. He was educated at both universities, and 
enjoyed an early reputation in Latin as well aa in English poetry. 
While a student of the Inner Temple he wrote his tragedy of 
' Gorboduc,' which was played by the young students, as a part 
of a Christmas entertainment, and afterwards before Queen 
Elizabeth at Whitehall, in 1561. In a subsequent edition of 
this piece it was entitled ' The Tragedy of Ferrex and Porres.' 
I He is said to have been assisted in the composition of it by 

ThomM Norton, but to what estent does not appear. T. "War- 
1 disputes the feet of his being at all indebted to Norton. 
The merit of the piece does not render the question of mnch 
importance. This tragedy, and his contribution of the Induction 
■ and Legend of the Duke of Buckingham to ' The IMirror for 
^"igistrates,"!" compose the poetical history of Sackville's life. 

' [HauiiiB lias also a. ^ter of interludes. — See Collier's Annatg of the 
. ge, vol. i. p. 285.] 

t ' Tbe Mirror for Magstrates' was intended to celebrate the chief un- 
fortuimte perBonages io English hiBlory, in a series of poetical legends 
spoken hj the characters themaelves, with epilogues interspersed to conneot 
rie stories, in imitstioQ of Boccaccio's ■ Pall of Princes,' which bad Iteen 
translated by LjdgBite, Tht histomm of Bnglis^ yXx^ ascribes the plan 
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e rest of il was political. He bad been elected to parliament 
at the age of thirty. Six years afterwards, in the same year that 
hie Induction and Legend of Buckingham were publislied, he 
went abroad on his travels, and was, for some reason that is not 
mentioned, conliaed, for a time, as a prisoner at Rome ; but he 
returned home, on the death of his iather, in 1566, and was soon 
after promoted to the title of Baron Buckhurat, Having entered 
at first with rather too much prodigality on the enjoyment of his 
patrimony, he is said to liave been reclaimed by the indignity of 
being kept in waiting by an alderman, jrom whom he was bor- 
rowing money, and to have made a resolntiou of economy, from 
which he never departed. The Queen employed him, in the 
fourteenth year of lier reign, in an embassy to Charles IX. of 
France. In loST he went as ambassador to the United Pro- 
vinces, upon their complaint against the Earl of Leicester ; but, 
though he performed his trust with integrity, the favourite had 
aufGcient influence to get him recalled, and on his return he 
was ordered to continement in his own house for nine or ten 
months. On Leicester's death, however, fae vaa immediately 
reinatated in royal favour, and was made Knight of tJie Garter 
and Chancellor of Oxford. On the death of Burleigh he be- 
came Lord High Treasurer of England. At Queen Elizabeth's 
demise he was one of the privy councillors on whom the admi- 
nistration of the kingdom devolved, and he concurred in pro- 
claiming King James. The new sovereign confirmed him in llie 
office of High Treasurer by a patent for life, and on all oeca- 

of this vark to Sackvllle, and seems to have supposed that his luductioa 
aod Legeod of Henry Dnlte of Buckingham appeared In tbo Grst edition ; 
bnlSirE. Brydges haa shown that it vbs not unci] ibe Eeoondi-ditlonof' The 
Mirror for Magistrates' that ^kville'a contribution vas published, t'a. in 
1663. Baldwin and Ferrers were Ibe autbors of the first edition, in 1553. 
Higgina, Phayer, Churcbjnrd, and a crowd of inferior veraifiers, contribnted 
anccessive legends, not confining themselves to English history, but treating 
the reader with the lamentations of Gela and Caracalla, BrennuB, &o. &c., 
till the ioiprovemeot of the drama supereeded those dreary monologQca, by 
giviDg heroic bislorj a more engaging air. Sackville's cantritnilion to 
'The Mirror for MagiBtratea' is Ihe only part of it that is tolerable. It ia 
observable that bis plan differs materially from that of the other contri- 
butors. He lays Ibe acene, like Dante, in Hell, and makes his characters 
relate their hifitory al Che gatia uf Elysiam, ander the guidance of Sorrow ; 
while the authors of the other legends are generally couteoted with simply 
drcamins of the unfortunate pLTsonngcs, and, by going to sleeq, otCu «. 
powerfiil inducement to follow their examBl*. 
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cousulted him with confidence. In March, 1604, he was 
created Earl of Dorset. lie died suddenly [1608] at the council- 
lable, in consequence of a dropsy on the brain. Few ministers, 
as Lord Orford remarks, have left behind them so unblemished 
a. character. His family considered his memory so invulnerable, 
that, wlien some partial aspersions were thrown upon it after his 
death, they disdained to answer them. He carried taste and 
el^ance even into hia formal political functions, and for his 
[Uoquence was styled the bell of the Star Chamber. As a poet, 
'lis attempt to unite allegory with heroic narrative, and his 
giving our lang^uage its earliest regular tragedy, evince the views 
enterprise of no ordinary mind ; but, though the Induction 
to ' The Mirror for Magistrates' displays some potent sketches, 
it bears the complexion of a saturuine genius, and resembles & 
bold and gloomy landscape on which the sun never shines. As 
to 'Gorboduc,' it is a piece of monotonous recitals, and cold 
and heavy accumulation of incidents. As an imitation of clas- 
ncal tragedy it is peculiarly unfortunate, in being without even 
le unities of place and time to circumscribe its dulness. 



GEORGE GASCOIGNE 

[Born, 1536. IMed, 1577.] 
I^Vas bom in 1536,* of an ancient family in Essex, was bred at 
I Cambridge, and entered at Gray's-Inn ; but being disinheritol 
' Ijy his fatiier for extravagance, he repaired to Holland, and 
obt^ned a commission under the Prince of Orange. A quarrel 
with his colonel retarded liis promotion in that service i and a 
circumstance occurred which had nearly cost him his life. A 
lady at the Hague (the town being tlien in tlie enemy's posses- 
sion) sent him a letter, which was intercepted in the camp, and 
a report against his loyalty was made by those who had seized 
it. Gascoigne immediately laid the affair before the Prince, 
who saw through the design of his accusers, and gave him a 
passport for visiting his female friend. At the siege of Middle- 
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Kh he displayed so much bravery tlial the Prince rewarded J 
" Mr. Ellis cDujectares tint he ■was bom nuicU eacUer, I 
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im with 300 guilders above his pay ; but he was soon after 
made prisoDer by the Spaniards, and, having spent four monthis 
ia captivity, returned to England, and resided generally at 
Walthamstow. In 1575 he accompanied Queen Elizabeth in 
one of her stately progresses, and wrote for her amuHement a 
masque, entitled ' The Princely Pleasures of Keuilworth Castle.' 
He is ^nerally said to have died at Stamford in 1578 ; but the 
registers of that place have been searched in vain for his name 
by the writer of an article in the ' Censiira Litecaria,'* who has 
corrected some mistakes in former accounts of him. It is not 
probable, however, that he lived long after 1576, as, from a 
manuscript in the British Museum, it appears that in that year 
he complains of his infirmities, and nothing afterwards came 
from his pen. 

Gascoigne was one of the earliest contributors to our drama. 
He wrote ' The Supposes,' a comedy, translated from Ariosto, 
and ' Jocasta/ a tragedy from Euripides, with some other pieces. 



JOHN HARRINGTON. 

[Bom, 1534. Died, 1582.] 



toHM Hahrinqton, the father of the translator of Ariosto, was 
imprisoned by Queen Mary for his suspected attachment to 
Queen Elizabeth, by whom he was afterwards rewardetl with a 
grant of lands. Nothing that the younger Harrington haa 
written seems to be worth preserving ; but the few specimens of 
his lather's poetry which are found in the 'Kugse AntiquGe' 
may excite a regret that he did not write more. His love-verses 
have an elegance and terseness, more modern, by a hundred 
years, than those of his contemporaries. 
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SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. 

[Boni,1934- Ked, 1586.] 



Without endnriii^ Lord Orford's cold-blooded depreciation of 
ihia hero, it tnuet be owoed ihat hb writings &1I shon of his 
traditional glory ; nor were his actions of the very highest im- 
portance to his coiuiiiy. Still there is no necessity for supposing 
the impress-ion which he made upon his ccutemporaries to have 
been either illiidTe or exaggerated. Traits of character will 
distinguish great men, independently of their pens or their 
swordH, The contemporaries of Sydney knew the man; and 
foreigners, no less than his own countrj-men, seem to ha*e felt, 
from his pereonal influence and conversation, an homage for 
him that could only be paid to a commanding intellect guiding 
the principles of a noble heart. The variety of hi^ ambition, 
perh^M, unlavoumbiy divided the force of his genius ; feeling 
that fae eonld take diSerent paths to reputation, be did not con- 
fine himself to one, but was successively occupied in the punc- 
tilious duties of a courtier, the studies and pursuits of a scholar 
and traveller, and in the life of a soldier, of whicb the chivalrous 
accomplishments couM not be learnt without diligence and 
&tigue. All his excellence in those pursuits, and all the cele- 
brity that would have placed him among the competitors for a 
crown, was gained in a life of thirty-two years. His sagacity 
and independence are recorded in the advice which be gave to 
■^ own sovereign. In the quarrel with Lord Oxford* he op- 
the rights of an English commoner to the prejudices of 
aristocracy and of royalty itself. At home he was the patron 
of literature. All England wore mourning for his death. Per- 
haps the well-known anecdote of his generosity to the dying 
soldier speaks more powerfully to the heart than tlie whole 
volumes of elegies, in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, that were pub- 
iHtbed at his death by the universities. 

■ Vide the biograpiiical noliie of Lord Oxford. 



STDNEY-GSEENE. 



ROBERT GREENE. 

[Born, 1560. Died, 1592.] 

lorn at Norwich about 1560, was educated at Cambridge, 
relied in Spain aud Italy, and on his return held, for about a 
year, the vicarag^e of Tolleabury in Essex. The rest of his life 
seems to have been spent in London, with no other support than 
his pen, and in the society of men of more wit than worldly 
prudence. He ia eaid to have died about 1592,' from a surfeit 
occasioned by pickled herrings and Rhenish wine. Greene has 
acknowledged, with great contrition, some of the foUies of hia 
life ! but the charge of profligacy which has been so mercilesaiy 
laid on his memory must be taken with great abatement, as it 
was chiefly dictated by his bitterest enemy, Gabriel Harvey, who 
is said to have trampled on his dead body when laid in the grave. 
The story, it may be hoped, for the credit of human nature, la 
untrue; but it shows to what a pitch the malignity of Harvey 
was supposed to be capable of being excited. Greene is accused 
of having deserted an amiable wife ; but his traducers rather in- 
consistently reproach him also with the necessity of writing for 
her maintenance. 

A list of his ^vritings, amounting to forty-five separate produc- 
tions, is given in the ' Cenaura Lileraria,' including five plays, 
several amatory romances, and other pamphlets, of quaint titles 
and rambling contents. The writer of that article has vindi- 
cated the personal memory of Greene with proper feeling, but 
be seems to overrate the importance that could have ever been 
attached to him aa a writer. In proof of the once great popu- 
larity of Greene's writings, a passage is quoted from Ben Jonnon's 
' Every Man out of his Humour,' where it is said that Saviolina 
uses as choice figures as any in the ' Arcadia,' and Carlo subjoins, 
" or in Greene's works, whence she may steal with more se- 
curity," This allusion to tiie facility of stealing without detec- 
tion from an author surely argues the reverse of his being 
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lost " 



popular aod well known.* Greene's style is in truth moat 
wliimsical and grotesque. He lived before there was a good 
model of familiar prose; and his wit, like a stream that is too 
weak to force a channel for itself, is tost in rhapsody and iliffuae- 



CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 

[Bora, 1562, Dipd, May, 1593."| 

RTas born in 1562, took a bachelor's degree at Cambridge, and 
came to London, where he was a contemporary player and dra- 
matic writer with Shakspeare. Had he lived longer to profit by 
the eitample of Shakspeare, it is not straining conjecture to sup- 
pose that the strong-, misguided energy of Marlowe would have 
been kindled and refined to excellence by the rivalship ; but his 
death, at the ^e of thirty, is alike to be lamented for its dia- 
gracefulness and prematurity, hb own sword being forced upon 
him in a quarrel at a brothel. Six tragedies, however, and his 
numerous translations from the classics, evince that if hia life 
was profligate ii was not idle. The bishops ordered his trauala- 
tioDs of Ovid's Love Elegies to be burnt in public for their 
licentiousness. If all the licentious poems of that period had 
been included in the martyrdom, Siiakspeare's ' Venus and 
Adonis' would have hardly escaped the flames. 

In Marlowe's tragedy of ' Lust's Dominion' there is a scene 
of singular coincidence with an event that was two hundred years 
after exhibited in the same country, namely, Spain. A Spanish 
Aueen, instigated by an usurper, Msely proclaims her own son 
D be a bastard : — 

" prince Philip is a bastard bora; 
O give me leave to blush al mine own ebane ; 
But I for love to you — love to fair Spain, 
Choose rather to rip up a queen's disgrace, 
Than, by concealing it, to set the crown 
Upon a bBslard's head." — Ltat's Dom., Act iii. sc. iT- 
Compare this avowal with the' confession which Bonaparte 
either obtained, or pretended to have obtained, from the mother 
of Ferdinand VII. in 1S08, and one might almost imagine that 
be bad consulted Marlowe's tragedy. 

* fSee Giffbrd's iJm Joiwn, \oVu. ^- Tl.^ 
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ROBERT SOUTHWELL ^^| 

[Born, 15B0, Died, 1595.] ^^^ 

Is said to have been descended from an ancient and respectable 
family in Norfolk, and, being sent abroad for his education, be- 
came a Jesuit at Borne. He was appointed prefect of studies 
there in 1585, and, not long after, wus sent as a missionary into 
England. Hia chief residence was witli Anne Countess of 
Arundel, who died in the Tower of London. Soutliwell was 
apprehended in J0I3-, 1592, and carried before Queen Elizabeth's 
agents, who endeavoured to extort from him some disclosure of 
secret conspiracies against the government ; but he was cautious 
at bis examination, and declined answering a number of en- 
snaring questions ; upon which, being sent to prison, be remained 
near tliree years in strict confinement, was repeatedly put to the 
rack, and, as he himself aiRrmed, underwent very severe tortures 
no less than ten times. He owned that he was a priest and a 
Jesuit, ttiat he came into England to preach the Catholic reli- 
gion, and was prepared to lay down hia life in the cause. On 
the 20th of February, 1595, he was brought to his trial at the 
Bang's Bench, was condemned to die, and was executed the neiit 
day at Tyburn. His writings, of which a numerous list is given 
in the 6Tth volume of ' The Gentleman's Magazine,' together 
with the preceding sketch of hia life, were probably at one time 
popular among the Catholics. In a small collection of his 
pieces there are two specimens of his prose compositions, enti- 
tled ' Mary Magdalene's Tears,' and ' The Triumph over Death,' 
which contain some eloquent sentences. Nor is it possible to 
read the volume without lamenting that its author should have 
been either the instrument of bigotry or the object of persecution." 

[That Sonlhwell wne banged : jet so he had written ibnl piece of Lis, 

BurniDji Babe,' he would have been content In destroy many of hi 

' " " !(A ZJrujnmond. Laing's ediuoD, p. 13.J 
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THOMAS WATSON 

[Bom, 1560. Died about 1992,] 

Was a native of London, and studied the common law, but from 
the variely of his productions would seem to have devoted him- 
self to lighter etudies. Mr. Steevena has certainly overrated his 
. eomiete iu preferring them to Shakspeare'a.* 



EDMUND SPENSER, 

[Born, 1553. Died, 1598-9.] 
Descended from the ancient and honourable family of Spenser, 
was born in London, in East Smithfield, by the Tower, probably 
about the year 1553. He studied at tite University of Cambridge, 
where it appears, from hb correspondence, that he formed an 
intimate friendship with the learned, but pedantic, Gabriel 
Harvey-t Spenser, with Sir Philip Sydney, was, for a time, a 
convert to Harvey's Utopian scheme for changing the measures 
of English poetry into those of the Greeks and Romans. 

Spenser even wrote trimeter iambics J sufficiently bad to 
countenance the English hexameters of his friend ; but the 
Muse would not suffer such a votary to be lost in the pursuit 
after chimeras, and recalled liim to her natural strains. From 
Cambridge Spenser went to reside with some relations in the 

• [The word Sonnet, in its loicst aense, means a small copy of verses ; id 
its troe and accepted sense, ■ poem of fhnrteen lines, written in heroic 
verse, with ullernate mid couplet rhjmeE. Wutsoii's sonnets are all of 
dghleen lines ; and perhaps in their superduitj of foar, SUevens thought 
their excellence to coniist.j 

-)- For an accauol of Harvey the reader may consult Wood's Athea. Oxon., 
vol. i. Fasti col. 198. 

I A short example of Spenser's ' lambicnm Trimctnun' will suffice, f^Yim 
a copy of verses in one of his own letters to Harvey ; — 

"Uobappy veracl the witness of my unhappy state, 
Mate tliyself SnEtcring wings of thy ^t nying 
Thought, and fly forth unto my love, wheresoever she be, 
Whether lying tESttess ia heavy bed, or else 
Sitting so cheerleis at the cbeerful board, or else 
PJajing alone, careless, ou her heavenly virginals." 
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^^^^pt of EDg;1aiid, and, in this retireinetit, conceived a passion 
I fin- a, mistresa whom he has celebrated under the name of 
Rosalind. It appears, however, that she trifled with bis affection, 
and preferred a rival. 

Harvey, or Hobinol (by bo uncouth a name did the shepherd 
of hexameter memory, the learned Harvey, deign to be called in 
Spenser's eclogues), with better judgment than he had shown in 
poetical matters, advised Spenser to leave his rustic obscurity, 
and introduced him to Sir Philip Sydney, who recommended 
him to liis uncle, the Earl of Leicester. The poet was invited 
to the family neat of Sydney at Penshursf, in Kent, where he is 
supposed to have assisted the Platonic studies of liia gallant and 
congenial friend. To him he dedicated his ' Shepii card's 
Calendar.' Sydney did not bestow unqualified praise on those 
eclogues ; he allowed that they contained much poetry, but con- 
demned the antique rusticity of the language. It was of these 
eclogues, and not of ' The Fairy Queen ' (as has been frequently 
misstated), that Ben Jonson said, that the author in affecting the 
ancients bad written no language at all.* They gained, how- 
ever, so many admirera as to pass through five editions in 
Spenser's lifetime ; and though Dove, a contemporary scholar, 
who translated them into Latin, speaks of the antlior being 
unknown, yet when Abraham Frauuce, in 1583, published his 
' Lawyer's Logicke,* he illustrated his rulea by quotations from 
the ' Shepheard's Calendar.' 

Pope, Dryden, and Warton have extolled those eclogues, and 
Sir William Jones has placed Spenser and Gay as the only 
genuine descendants of Theocritus and Virgil in pastoral poetry. 
This decision may be questioned. Favourable as tlie circum- 
stances of England have been to the development of her genius 
in all the higher aalks of poetry, they have not been propitious 
to the humbler pastoral muse. Her trades and manufactures, 
the very blessings of her wealth and industry, tlirew the indolent 
Bhepherd's life to a distance from her cities and capital, where 
poets, with all their love of tlie country, are generally found [ 
and impressed on the &ce of the country, and on its rustic 
manners, a gladsome, but not romantic appearance. 
^^^^In Scotland, on tlie contrary, the scenery, rural economy of 

^^Ht • [Bm JoRSon-s Work,, by Gifford, toL ix. p. 2\5.\ 
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tke coontrj, and the songs of tfie peuantty, sung ■' at the 
watcbiag of the fold," presented Bamaar with a much nearer 
|iMig« of postonl life, and be wnarditigl; iiaiiil«d it with the 
fresh feelii^ and ettjormetit of nature. Had Sir William Jooes 
BDilentoad the dialect of that poet, I an conriac«d that he 
woold Bot have avarded the pttatmal ctotd to an^ other author. 
ffitamr's shepherds are distiitct, iatelligible beii^s, neither 
vu^ar, like the caruatnics of G«t, nor bnlacde, like those of 
Flncher. The* aibrd such a ?iew of a mtiooaJ peasantry as 
we should wish to acquire bj traTellii^ amoi^ thnn ; and form 
a dnft entirely deroled to ratal manners, trhich for truth, and 
beanlT, and extent, has no parallel in the richer lasgnage of 
Ei^land. Shakspeare's pastoial scenes are onlr sotsidiarjr to 
the main inlerest of the plays vhete they are introduced. 
SCltaa's are latber p^eanls of fiuKy thnn pictttres of real life. 
The ehqiberds of Sfwnsn's 'Calendar* are [kisoih in disguise, 
who eonTEiM about heathen diviuties and pmnis of Chriiili&n 
ti»etAogj. lUinode ddends the loxoriei of the Caiholic clergy, 
and PJ«T» extob the parity of Archbishop Giindal ; concluding 
with Ihe staay of* tax, who cune to the hoose of a goat, in the 
dan^n' of a pedlar, and obuined admittance by pretending to 
be a ^teep. This nny be bnrlesquh^ -^op. hot certainly b 
not inutatii^ Theocritns. There are fine thoi^ts and images 
in the ' Calenditr,' bttt, on the whole, the obscniity of those 
pnstonb is rather tbeiT covtrii^, thut their piindpal, defect. 

In 1580, Arthur lord Grey, of Wilton, went ns Loid- 
lienieBkBt lo Ireland, and Spenser accowyMied him as h» 
«ec3etBiy : we may eopfwiw by the tecoanoMiidatMn of the £mA 
of LfsecMer. Loid Grey wk recalled &om his Irish goveiA- 
mft in 1382, and ^^peKer returned with him to Eii^;land, 
where, by the interest of Grey, LeiceEiv. and Sidney, he 
nbtamed « gnat frotn Qoeai Eliabeth of 3038 ncm in Ihe 
eaantyarOMfe,ont of thelorfeited estates of the £ari of Des- 
mond. This w«b the kit act of ktndnera wfaieh Sydney hnd a. 
rtue in e an fa i iag on him : he dM in the same year, funusUng 
•tt ahnnrt nlitaiy ■uttiice of viitoe passang dito*^ 



"Whetha- Sydney was meant or not nnder the dnnetsr 
Anew Juthnr in * The Fauy Qaeen,* we cnnnot conec i Tn 
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jiQg heroic excellence, to liave had the image of 
Sir Philip Sydney long absent from his mind. 

By the terms of the royal grant, Spenser was oblig;ed to 
return to Ireland, in order to cultivate tht lands assigned to him. 
Hb residence at Kilcolman, an ancient castle of the Earls of 
Desmond, is described, by one * who had seen itn ruins, as 
situated on the north side of a fine lake, in the midst of a ^ast 
plain, which was terminated to the east by the "Waferford 
mountains, on the north by the Ballyliowra hills, and by (he 
Ni^le and Kerry mountains on the south and cast. It com- 
nianded a view of above half the breadth of Ireland, and must 
have been, when the adjacent uplands were wooded, a most 
romantic and plea:<aut situation. The river Mulia, whieh 
Spenser has so often celebrated, ran through his grouiids. In 
this retreat he was visited by Sir Walter Raleigh, at that time a 
captain in tiie queen's army. Hb visit occasioned the first re- 
solution of Spenser to prepare the first books of ' The Fairy 
Qneen ' for immediate publication. Speuser has commemorated 
this interview, and the inspiring influence of Kaleigh's praise, 
under the figurative description of two shepherds tuning their 
pipes beneath the alders of the Mulla — a fiction with which 
the mind, perliaps, will be much less satisSed, than by recalling 
the scene as it really esisted. When we conceive Spenser re- 
citing his coniposLiioQH to Raleigh, in a scene so beautifully 
appropriate, the mind casts a pleasing retrospect over tiiat in- 
fluence which the enterprise of the discoverer of Virginia, and 
the genius of the author of ' The Fairy Queen," have respectively 
produced on the fortune and language of England. The fancy 
might even be pardoned for a momentary superstition, that the 
Genius of their cuuutry hovered, unseen, over their meeting, 
casting her first look of regard on the poet that was destined tu 
inspire her future Milton, and the otiier on the maritime hero 
who paved the way for colonising distant regions of the eanh, 
where the language of England was to be spoken, and the poetry 
''Spenser to be admired. Raleigh, whom the poet accompanied 
Eii}r]and, introduced him to Queen Elizabeth. Her Majesty, 
,530>1, conferred on him a pension of £0/. a-ycar. In the 

• Smitfa ■ History of Cork,' quoted bj TtidJ.. 
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^tent Tor his peiisioD be is not styled thelaureat, but his con- 
temporaries have frequently addre&sed him by that title. Mr. 
Malone's discovery of the patent fur this pension refutes the idle 
story of Burleigli's prevenling the royal bounty being bestowed 
upon the poet, by asking if so much money was to be given for 
a song ; as well as that of Spenser's procuring it at last by the 
;rel verses, 

I was promised, on a time. 

To have reasou ttir my rhyme." &c. 

"et there are passages in ' The Fairy Queen ' which unequivo- 
iliy refer to Burleigh with severity. The coldness of that 
■Statesman to Spenser most probably arose from the poet's attach- 
ment to Lord Leicester and Lord Essex, nho were each 
•ely at the head of a party opposed to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. After the publication of ' The Fairy Queen ' he returned 
to Ireland, and, during his absence, the fame which he had 
acquired by that poem (of which the first edition, however, con- 
tained only the first three books) induced his publisher to compile 
and reprint hb smaller pieces,* He appears to have again 
visited London about the end of 15dl, as his next publication, 
■The Elegy on Douglas Howard,' daughter of Henry Lord 
Howard, is dated January 1591-2, From this period there is a 
long interval in the history of Spenser, which was probably 
passed in Ireland, but of which we have no account. He 
married, it is conjectured, in the year 1594, when he was past 
forty ; and it appears from his ' Epitlialamium ' that the nuptials 
were celebrated at Cork. In 1S96 the second part of 'The 
Fairy Queen ' appeared, accompanied by a new edition of the 
^rst. Of the remaining six books, which would have completed 
the poet's design, only fragments have been brought lo light j 
ind. there is little reason to presume that they were regularly 
nished. Tet Mr. Todd has proved ttiat the contempurariea 
Spenser believed much of his valuable poetry to have been 
t in the destruction of his house in Ireland. 

• Via. 1- 'TbeRuiniof Time.' a. ' The Tears of ihe Mosw." a. -Tir- 
gil's Gnat.' 4. ' ProBopopgia, or Mother Hubhsrd's Tnlc' 5. ' The Rmui 



^^^^^ the same year, 1596, he pre^nled to the queen his * View 
P Uf the Stale of Ireland,' which remained in manuscript till it 
I was publiitlieil by Sir James Ware in 1633. Curiosity turns 
oaturally to the pro^ work of so old and emineat a poet, which 
exhibits him in the three-foH character of a writer deliuenting 
I ati interesting; country from his own observation, of a scholar 
tracing back its remotest history, and of a politician investigating 
the causes of its calamilies. The antiquities of Ireland have 
been since more auccessfulty explored ; though on that snbject 
I Spenser i3 still a respectable authority. The great value of the 
' book is the authentic and curious picture of national manners 
and circnmslanoes which it exhibits ; and its style is as nervous 
as the matter is copious and amusing. A remarkable proposal, 
in his plan for the nian^ement of Ireland, is the establishment 
I of the Anglo-Saxon system of borseholders. His political views 
are strongly coercive, and consist of little more than stationing 
proper garrisons, and abolisliing ancient customs : and we find 
him declaiming bitterly against the Trisli minstrels, and seriously 
dwelling on the loose mantles, and glibs, or long liair, of the 
vagrant poor, as important causes of moral depnivity. But we 
ought not to try the plans of Spenser by modern circumstances, 
nor hid temper by the liberality of more enlightened times. It 
was a great point to conimejice earnest discussion on such a 
subject. From a note in one of the oldest copies of this treatise, 
it appears that Spenser was at that time clerk to the council of 
the province of Ulster. In 1597 our poet returned to Ireland, 
and in the following year was destined to an honourable situation, 
being recommended by her Majesty to be chosen sheriff for 
Cork. Bat in the subsequent month of that year Tyrone's 
rebellion broke out, and occasioned his immediate flight, with 
Ids family, from Kilcolman. In the confusion atlenduig tliis 
calamitous departure one of his children was left behind, and 
perished in the conflagration of Lis bouse when it was destroyed 
by the Irish insurants. Spenser returned to England with a 
lieart broken by distress, and died at London on the IGlh of 
Januaryj 1j98-9. He was buried, according tu !iis own desire, 
Dear the tomb of Chaucer ; and the moat celebrated poets of the 
! (yiiukspeare was probably of the number) followeil his 
e and threw tributary verses into liis grave. 
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Mr. Todd, the learned editor of his works, has proved it to 
be highly improbable that he could have died, as has been some- 
limes said, in absolute want ; for he had still his pension and 
many friends, among whom Essex provided nobly for his funeral. 
Tet that he died broken-hearted and comparatively poor is but 
too much to be feared, from the testimony of his confemporariea 
Camden and Joueon. A reverse of fortune might crush his 
spirit without his being reduced to absolute iiidigence, especially 
with the horrible recollection of the manner in which his child 
had perished. 



[Bora, 1554, Died, 1600.] 



Was born in the "Weald of Kent. Wood places his birth in 
1553. Oldys makes it appear probable that he was born much 
earlier,* He studied at both the universities, and for many years 
attended the court of Elizabeth in expectation of being made 
Master of the Kevels. In this object he was disappointed, and 
was obliged in his old age to solicit the queen for some trifling 
grant to support liim,t which it is uncertain whether he ever 
obtained. Very little indeed is known of him, though Blount, 
his editor, tells us that " he sate at Apollo's table, and that the 
god gave iiim a wreath of his own bays without suatching." 
Whether Apollo was ever so complaisant or not, it is certain 
that Lyly's work of ' Euphues and his England,' preceded by 
another called ' Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit,' &c., promoted a 
fantastic style of false wit, bombastic metaphor, and pedantic 
allusion, which it was fashionable to speak at court under the 
le of Euphiusin,and which the ladies thouglit it iadisjien sable 
I to acquire. Lyly, in his ' Euphues,' probably did not create the 
T (lew style, but only collected and methodised the floating affecla- 

• [Lyly was bom in Kent, in 1 554, and was 
I IBTl, wban it was recorded in the entry that he 
I Collier's Annals, vol. iil. p. 174.] 



f tte date of his blrlh s- 



in tilt reign of Ellzalielh, Oldvs's copjeclnre 
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phraseology. Drayton ascribea the overtlirow of Euplm- 
Philip Sydney, who, he says,— 

" did first rednoe 

Oar iQDgue from Ly lie's wriliug then in Mie, 
Talking of stoiK^s, alars, plants, of fishes, flies, 
Plying with wurd s and idle similes, 
As th" English apeB and »ery aanies be 
Of everything that they do hear and see." 
Sydney died in 1586, and ' Euphues' had appeared but six years 
earlier. We may well suppose Sydney to have been hostile to 
such absurdity, and his writings probably promoted a better taste ; 
but ne hear of Euphuism being in vogue many years after his 
death ; and it seems to have expired, like all other ladhioua, by 
growing vulgar. Lyly wrote nine plays, in some of which there 
^^_)B Goneiderable wit and humour, rescued from the jargon of his 
^^■brourite system. 

^H ALEXANDER MUME 

^^^1 [Bam, )5Da? Died, 1609?] 

^^P^AS (he second son oi' Patrick, fifth Baron of Folwarth, from 
whom the family of Marciimont are descended. He was bom 
probably about t!te middle aud died about the end of the sixteenth 
cenlnry. During four years of the earlier part of hia life he re- 
sided in France, after which he returned home and studied law, 
but abandoned tlie bar to try his fortune at court. There he is 
said to have been disgusted with the preference shown to a 
poetical rival, Montgomery, with whom lie exchanged _^^(rnp* 
(or invectives) in verse, and who boasts of having " driven Pol- 
wart from the chimney nook." He then went into the church, 
and was appointed rector or minister of Logie ; the names of 
ecclesiastical offices in Scotland then floating between presbytery 
and prelacy. In the clerical profession he continued till his 
<leath. Hume lived at a period when the spirit of Calvinism in 
Scotland was at its gloomiest pitch, and when a reformation, 
fostered by the poetry of Lyndsay and by the learning of Bu- 
chanan, had begun to grow hostile to elegant literature. Though 
,the rirnma, rude as it was, had been no mean engine in the liandi 
' Jjyndsay against popery, yet the Scoltbli reformers of tVvftWv.X.'OT 
even anticipated the zeal of t\ie£n^\\6\i"Piw?vVaa**^^^*''^ 
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imatic and romantic poetry, wliicti they regarded as emanatiotis 
lame had imbibed so ikr the spirit of his times as to 
jublish an exhortation to the youth of Scotland to forego the 
'admiration of all classical heroes, and to read no other books on 
the subject of love than the Song of Solomon. £ut Calvinism ' 
itself uould not entirely eradicate the beauty of Hume's fancy, 
and left him still the high foua tain of Hebrew poetry to refresh it. 
In his ' Thanks for a Summer's Day ' there is a train of imag^ 
that seem peculiarly pleasing and unborrowed — the pictures of 
a poetical mind, humble but genuine in its cast. 



THOMAS NASH. 

[Born, 1567. Died about 1601.] 

8 Nash was born at Lowestoft in Suffolk, f was bred at 
ICambritlge, and closed a calamitous life of authorship at the age, 
s said, of forty-two. Dr. Beloe has given a list of Ilia works, 
I and Mr. Disraeli an account of his shifts and miseries. Adver- 
. sity seems to have whetted his genius, as his most tolerable verses 
I are those which describe his own despair ; and in tlie midst of 
s he esposed to just derision the profound fooleries of tlie 
"astrologer Harvey, who, in the year 1582, had thrown the whole 
kingdom into consternation by liis predictions of the probable 
efffects of the Junction of Jupiier and Saturn. Drayton, in his 
' JSpistle of Poels and Poesy,' says of him — 
" Sharply Eatiric was h<^, and that vay 
He went, flince that hia being to ihii day. 
Few liavB attempted, and I surely think 
These words sball hardly be ret down with ink, 
Shall blast utd acorch so as bis could." 
From the allusion which he makes to Sir Philip Sydney's com- 

• This onoe gloomy intlnence of Calvinism on the litprary uharactW fit 
&e Scottieh churchmen forma a contrast with mnre recent IJmes, iJial (1««i1b 
, Bcamrl; to be suggeEied to those acqaainted with Scotland. In extmdinB _ 
.the claaaical fame, no lesa than in eBtabhehing the moral reputatiou of tbtir J 
oountry, the Scot^sh clergy have exerted a primary iQflueDce ; aod vliat- 1 
' ever Prt»byteriaa eloquence might once be, the voice □FeDlighlcniedptlo- I 
. ildples tlnd universal charily is nowhere to Ik: licuni mure diEtuJctl]' tMn It 1 
■ fht present hour from their pulpiti. 

t [He was bapti/ed at Loweslufl in Nov. l.iliT. — See Shakipeare Soeietj'i 
■^- jl.Ji/.j,. !-«.] 
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it may be conjectured that Le had experienced the 
bounty of that noble cliaracter: — "Gentle Sir Pliilip Sidney, 
thou knewst what beluuged to a BCholl^r; thou knswst wliat 
pains, what toile, what trauell conduct to perfection : wel coulilsi 
thon give eueiy verlui? his encouragement, euery art his line, 
euery writer lib desert ; cause none more vertuous, witty, or 
learnnl than ihy selfe. But thou art dead in thy grave, and hast 
left [on few suecesaors of thy glory, too few to cherish the mm 
of the Muses, or water those budding hopes with their plenlie, 
which thy bountie earst planted." • 



EDWARD VERE, EARL OF OXFORD. 

[Born, 1534. Died, 1604.] 

SIS nobleman sat as Great Chamberlain of England upon ihe 
ml of Mary Queen of Scots. In the year of Ilie Armada he 
^ngutshed liia public epirit by Htlins; out soum nhipt; at his 
'ntecost. He had truvt^Ileii in Italy in his youth, ami is »tid 
I have returned the most accomplished coxcomb of his age. 
The story of hia qnartel with Sir Philip Sydney, as it b related 
by Collins, gives us a most unfavourable ide<x of hi» manners and 
', and shows to what a height llie claims of aristocrat ical 
j^rilege weru at tliat time carried.'^ Some stiJl more discredit- 
e iraits of hb character are to be found in the history of liis 



' Pwrce PennileBEe,' 4to. 1592. 
I Thi? Ewl of Oaforil. being one ilaj in the lenuiiMMiart with Sir Philip 
me offence wbich he had Diken, ordered him to leavu the 
bis ; refusal, gav« Mm the epithet of a (lappy. Sir Pbiliii 

lou'liia lordahip, nnd left the place, expi^otiug to Im (blloiteu 

FriK pe«T. But Lord Oxford neither followed him uor noticed his quarrel 
r Majesty's caimcil had time to commaud the peace. The qoeeti 
..r«d, reminding Sir Philip of ihe diSerence l>etireen " earls nnd geutle- 
*" nid of the respect wliicb inferiore oned iheir mperiors. Sydne]', 
^ but respectfully, sTsteil to her Mujesty that rank ftmoDg freemen 
n dum no otiier homage than prec^eucy, and did not obey her cunt- 
jd£ to make sobmiBsion to Oitfiird. For a fuller slateineat of tlda ance- 
I ride the qootatiiin from Collins, in 'The Urltidi Bibliographer,' vol. i. 

my Mr. Piirk, io the ' Catalogue of lioyal and Kubttt fvuv'novfc; 
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THOMAS STORER. 

[Died, ieo4.] 

L iHE date of tliis writer's birth can onlj- be generally conjectured 
I from his having been elected a Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
k}n 1587. The slight notice of him by Wood only mentions that 
the son of John Storer, a Londoner, and that he died in 
Lthe metropolis. Besides the ' History of Cardinal Wolsey," in 
[■tiiree parts, viz. his Aspiring, his Triumph, and Death, he wrote 
f several pastoral pieces in ' England's Helicon.' 



JOSEPH HALL. 

[Bora, 1574, Died, 1656.] 
Bishop Hall, who for his ethical eloquence has been sometimes 
denruninaifld the Christian Seneca, was also the first who gave 
our language an example of epistolary compositiun in prose. He 
wrote besides a satirical flotion, entitled ' Mundus alter et idem,* 
in which, under pretence of describing the Terra Australis In- 
cognita, he reversed the plan of Sir Thomas More's ' Utopia,' 
and characieriKed the vices of existing nations. Of our satiricsl 
poetry, taking satire in its moral and dignified sense, he claims, 
arid may be allowed, to be the founder ; for the riltaldry of 
Skelton and the crude essays of the graver Wyat hardly entitle 
them to that appellation.* Though he lived till beyond the 
luiddle of the seventeenth century, his satires were written before, 
and his 'Mundus alter et idem' about, the year 1600: so that 
his antiquity, no less than his strength, gives him an importADt 
pliice in the formation of our literature. | 

In his ' Satires,' which were published at the age of twenty- 
three, he discovered not only the early vigour of his own genius, 

* [Dunne appears to have been the first in urder of campoeition, though 
" " utiil Marelou miuit iheir apppsraiK^e in priol bt^fgre liim.] 

'■- unie is therefore pluced here willi a variation from the geoernl 
sccoriling to ihc dale or iiis dculh, but about the time of his 
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Hit the puwere and pliability of his native tongue. Uu fortunately, 
perhaps ud consciously, he caug'ht, &om studying Juvenal and 
Persius as bis moflels, an dliptical maimer and an antique allu- 
^^oa, which cast obscui'ily over his otherwise spirited and amusing 
raits of English manners ; though the satirist himself was so fiir 
n anticipating this objection that he formally apologises for 
_ Vioo muck alooping to l/te low reach of the vulgar." But in 
many instances he redeems the antiquity of his allusions by their 
ingenious adaptation to modern mauners; and this is but a small 
part of his praise ; for in the point and volubility and vigour of 
Hall's numbers we might frequently imagine ourselves perusing 
Dryden.* This may be exemplified in the harmony and pic- 
turesqueness of the following description of a magnificent rural 
which the traveller approaches in the hopes of reaching 
)f ancient hospitality, but finds it deserted by its selfish 

'■ Beat the broad gates, a goo'll)' hollow sound. 
With double echoes, dolh agaju reboond ; 
Bui not a, dag doth bark to welcome thee, 
Nor churlish purtercmiBt itiou chafing see, 
All damb aad cilenl like tbe dead of eight, 
Or dwelling of aome 6le<Tij Sjbnrite ; 
The mnrble psvenient hid with desert weed. 
With houseleek, thiEtle, dock, and bcmlock-seed. 

Look to the tower'd chimne^E, which shonld be 
The windpipes of good hospilality. 
Through which it breBlhelh to (he open air. 
Betokening life and liberal welfare. 
Lo, there th' unthankful swallow takes her rest, 
Aod fills the tnnnel with her circled nest." 

""HU satires are neither cramped by personal hostility nor spun 
D vague declamations on vice, but give tis the form and 

he satire which 1 think contains the most vignruos nudmasicnlcoapUtB 
of this old poet is the first of Book iii., beginning, 

" Time was, and thai wdb term'd the time of gold, 
Wlieo world and time were f onng, that now are old." 
I preferred, however, the insertion of others as examples of hia poetry, as 
they are more descriptive of English manners than the &nciful prniKeB of 
the golden age whicb tliat satire contains. It It flowing luid fanoittll, but 
CoaTejs anij the in^pid moral of men decaying by the progress of eiviUsa- 
lion — a. doctrine oat nnlike that which Gulliver found in the book of the 
old woman of BrohdigDag,wbose author lamented the tiuf size of tlie modern 
Brobdigoagdians compared with thai of tiieir tmoettOTi. 
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bresaure of the [imes exhibited in the fault)) of coeval literature, I 
jtnd in tbe foppery or sordid traits of prevailing manners, Tiie H 
ige was undoubtedly fertile in eccentricity. His picture of its H 
literature may at first view appear to be overcharged with severity, I 
accustomed aa we are to associate a general idea of excellence with ^ 
the period of Elizabeth ; but when Hall wrote there was not a | 

great poet firmly established in the language except Spenser, and i 

on liim he has bestowed ample applause. With regard to Shak- | 

speare, the reader will observe a passage in the first satire, where 
the poet speaks of resigning the honours of heroic and tragic 
poetry to more inspired geniuses ; and it is possible that the great J 
dramatist may be here alluded to, as well as Spenser. But the I 
allusion is indistinct, and not necessarily applicable to the bard H 
of Avon, Shakspeare'a ' Romeo and Juliet,' ' Richard IT.,' and ^ 
'Richard III.' have been traced in print to no earlier date ilian 
the year 1597, in which Hall's first aeries of satires appeared ; 
and we have no sufficient proof of his previous fame as a dramatist 
liaving been so great as to leave Hall without excuse for omitting 
to pay him homage. But the sunrise of the drama with Shak- 
speare was not without abundance of attendant mists in the con- 
temporary fustian of inferior playmakers, who are severely ridi- 
culed by our satirist. In addition to this, our poetry was still 
haunted by the whining ghosts of ' Tlie Mirror for Magistrates,' 
while' obscenity walked in barbarous nakedness, and the very 
genius of the language was threatened by revolutionary pro- 
Budists, 

From the literature of the age Hall proceeds to its manners 
and prejudices, and among the latter derides the prevalent con- 
fidence in alchymy and astrology. To us this ridicule appears 
an ordinary efibrl of reason ; but it was in him a common sense 
above the level of the times. If any proof were required to 
illustrate the slow departure of prejudices, it would be found in 
the fact of an astrologer being patronised, half a century afier- 
wards, by the government of England.* 

■ Wiilinm Lilly received a penBion from the council of state in 

lii4S. He was, besides, ooDEn1l«d by Charks; miJ dnriiig the siege of 

Colchester was sent for by tjie heads of the parliamentarj army, to 

eaconmge tbe soldiers, by asBuring tham tbal Ibe town would be laken. 

fair&x told the seer that he did not nrnkcstand bis art, but hoped it 
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During his youth and edncatioo he had to struggle with 
poverly ; and in liis old ^e he was one of those suflerera in the 
cause of episeop,cy whose virtues shed a litsire on its fall. He 
wa« born in the parish of Ashby-de-la-Zouche, in Leicestershire, 
studied and took orders at Cambrida:e, and was for some time 
master of the school of Tiverton, in Devonshire. An accidental 
opportunity which he had of preaching before Prince Henry 
seems to have given the first impulse lo his preferment, till by 
gradual promotion lie rose to be Bishop of Exeter, having pre- 
viously accompanied King James, a& one of his chaplains, to 
Scotland, and attended the Synod of Dort at a convocation of the 
Protestant divines. As Bishop of Eseter he was ao mild in his 
conduct towards ttie Puritans, that he, who was one of the last 
brolien pillars of the Church, was nearly persecuted for favouring 
them. Had such conduct been, at this critical period, pursued 
by the high churchmen in general, the history of a bloody age 
might have been changed into that of peace ; but the violence of 
laud prevailed over the milder counsels of a HaU, an Usher, and 
a. Corbet. When the dangers of the church grew more instant. 
Hall became its champion, and was met in the field of controversy 
by Milton, whose respect for the bishop's learning is ill con- 
cealed under the attempt to cover it with derision. 

By the little power thai was still left to the sovereign in 1641, 

Hali was created Bishop of Norwich ; but having joined, almost 

immediately after, in the protest of the twelve prelates against 

[he validity of laws that should be passed in their compelled 

^^^ absence, he was committed to the Tower, and, in the sequel, 

^^^Bfat lawM and agreeable to God's word. Butter alludes lo ihit vihea 

^^^^K " Do cot onr great reformcn use 
^^^^ TliiE Sidnnihel id forebode news; 

^^^^^L To wrile of victories next year. 

^^^^^H And castles taken yet i' ih' air 7 



And has not he polntblanli foretold 
Whate'e'er the Close Cnmmittee would; 
Made Mnrs and Saturn for ilie CauM, 
The moon for fundamcaeiJ lavs t 

Mnde all the rojal stare recant. 
Compound, and take the Covenaat 7" 

Uudilira3,C« 
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marked out for sequestration. After suiTering extreme hardships, 
he was allowed to retire on a small pittance to Higham, near 
Korwicli, where lie continued, in comparative obscurity, but with 
indefatigabli- zeal and intrepidity, to exercise the liuties of a 
till lie clo^d his days at the venerable age of eighty 
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WILLIAM WARNER 

[Died, 160a-9.] 

"Was a native of Oxfordslilre, and was born, as Mr, Ellis con- 
jectures, in 15oS. He lefl the university of Oxford without a 
degree, and came to London, where iie pursued the business of 
an attorney of the common pleas. Scott, the poet of Amwell, 
discovered that he had been buried in the church of that parbh 
ID 1609, having died suddenly in the night-time.* 

Uis ' Albion's England ' was once exceedingly populax. Its 
publication was at one time inierdicted by the Star Chamber, for 
no Qther reason that can now be assigned but that it contains 
gume luve-stories more simply than delicately related. His con- 
temporaries compared him to Virgil, whom he certainly did not 
make his model. Dr. Percy thinks he rather resembled Ovid, to 
whom he is, if possible, still more unlike. His poem is, in tact, 
an enormous ballad on the history, or rather on the fables ap- 
pendant to tlie history of Englantl ; heterogeneous, indeed, like 
the ' Metamorphoses,' but written with an almost dog^rel sim- 
plicity. Headley has rashly preferred his works to our anueut 
ballads ; but with the best of these they will bear no comparison. 
' Argentile and Cnran ' has indeed some beautiful touches, yet 
tliat episode requires to be weeded of many lines to be read with 
unqudified pleasure ; and through the rest of his stories we shall 
search in vain for the familiar magic of such ballads as ' Chev]r 
Cliase ' or ' Gill Morrioe.' 

March, ICOs-9.] 
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SIR JOHN HARRINGTON. 

[Bom, 1561 ? Died, IBia?] 
The |>oetiy of Sir Joho Harrington's fatlier is so polished and 
refineii as almost to warrant a suspicion that the editor of the 
' Nugte AntiquK ' got it from a more modem quarter. The 
elder Harrington was imprisoned in the Tower, undiT Qneeii 
Mary, for holding a correspondence with Elisabeth ; on wliose 
accession his fidelity wa& rewarded by her favour. His son, the 
translator of Ariosto, was knighled on the field by the Earl of 
Essex, not much to the eatisfdction of Elizabeth, wlio was sparing 
of such honours, and chose to confer them Jierself. He was 
created a Knight of the Bath in the reign of James, and dis- 
tinguished himself, to the violent offence of the high church 
party, by his zeal against the marrii^e of bishops. 






HENRY PERROT. 



I suspect, was not the author, but only the collector, 
of hiii book of epigrams entitled 'Springes for Woodcocks,' 
eome of which are claimed by other epigrammatists, probably 
with no better right. It is indeed sery difficult to ascertain the 
real authors of a vast number of liltle pieces of the 16th and 
17th centuries, as the minor poets pilfer from each other with 
the utmost coolness and apparent im|muity. 



SIR THOMAS OVERBURV 

[Bom, 1581. Died, 1G13.] 

8 bom in 1581, and perished in rhe Tower of London, 1613, 
J ft fate that is too well known. The compassion of the public 
Tor a man of worth, " whose spirit still walked unrevenged 
amongst them," together willi the contrast of his ideal Wife 
with the Countess of Esses, who was his murderess, attaclied an 
—iotercst and popularity to liis fioem, and made it pass tliraugh 
ixteen edilions before the year 1653. His ' Charact.ftt*,M^\Vi.-^ 
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r Descriptions of tlie Properties of Sundry Persom,' is a work of 
considerable merit ; but iiiifprtunHlely his prose, as well as his 
verse, has a diyueas and quaintness that seem to oppress the 
natural movement of his thoughts. As a poet be has few im- 
posing attractions: iiis beauties must be fetciied by repeated 
perusal. They are those of solid reflection, predominating over, 
but uoC extinguishing, sensibility ; and there is danger of the 

. reader n^lecting', under the coldness and nig-geduess of hia 
', the maiily but uuostenlatiou» moral feeling that is con- 
Nr^ed in hia maxims, which are sterling and liberal, if we can 
ttrly pardon a few oijsolete ideas on female education. 



Sill WALTER KALEIGir. 

[Bom, 1552. Died, 1618.] 
' is difficult exactly to estimate the poetical character of this 
Pgreat man, as many of the pieces that are ascribed to him have 
not been authenticateil. Among ihe.^e is ' The Soul's Errand," 
wbicfi possesses a fire of imagination that we would willingly 
ascribe to him ; but his claim to it, as has been already men- 
tioned, is exceedingly doubtful. The tradition of his liaving 
written it on the night before iiis execution is highly interesting 
to the fancy, but, like many fine stories, it has the little defect of 
being untrue, as the poem was in existence more than twenty 
years before his death. f 

Sir Walter was born at Hayes Farm, in Devonshire, and 
studied at Oxford. Leaving the university at seventeen, he 

Pjbnght for six years under the Protestant banners in France, and 
liAerwards served a campaign in the Netherlands. He next dia- 
" [Or, ' The Lie." — Ante, p. 74.1 
t This ixild and spirited poem baa htiia ascribed in several authors, but H 
to none on eatisbctorjautlinrit;^. It cnu be trai-ed to MS. of a date ■Bearl;' |H 
OS 1593, when Francis DsTison, who publiBhed it iu his ' Poetical Hhapsodj* H 
[1608]. was too yonn^ to be supposed, with much probability, to have H 
written it ; noil as DaTiaon'g work was a compilation, his claims (o it nmst ^M 
be verj doubtful. Sir Egerton Brydges has published it among Sir WalttT H 
Haleigh's poems, but without a tittle of evidence lo show tbat it wis tke ^M 
production of that great man. ^M 

[■The Lie' is ascribed to Sir Walter Raleigh iu an answer to it wtittcn H 
-' the time, and recently discovered iu a MS. in the Chethnm Librarj- »t H 
ocbesler. That it was wrilleu by Haleigh is uow almost past a doubt.] V 
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himself in Ireland during the rebellion of 1580, under 
lord-deputy, Lord Grey de Wilton, with whom his personal 
iputes eventually promoted bis fortunes ; for being' heard in 
on returning to England, he won the favour of 
Elizabeth, who knighted hira and raised him to such honours as 
alarmed the jealousy of her favourite Leicester. 

In the mean time, as early as 15?9, he had commenced hb 
adventures with a view to colonize America — surveyed tlie terri- 
tory iiow called Virginia in 1584, and fitted out successive Meets 
in support of the infant colony. In the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, as well as in the expedition to Portugal in be- 
half of Don Antonio, he had his full slutre of action and glory ; 
and though recalled, in 1592, from the appointment of geuerol 
of the expedition against Panama, he must have made a princely 
fortune by the success of his fleet, which sailed upon that occa- 
sion and returned with the richest prize that had ever been 
brought to England. The queen was about tliis period so in- 
dignant with him for an amour which he had with one of her 
maids of honour, that, though he married tlie lady (she was the 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton), lier Majesty committed 
^him, with his fair partner, to the Tower. The queen forgave 
I, however, at last, and rewarded his services with a grant of 
of Sherborne, In Dorsetshire, where he built a magnl- 
Raleigh's mind was not one that was destined to 
travel in the wheel-ruts of common prejudice. It was rumoured 
that he had carried the freedom of his philosophical speculation 
to an heretical height on many subjects ; and his acceptance of 
the church-lands of Sherborne, already mentioned, probably sup- 
plied additional motives to the clergy to swell the outcry against 
his'prinoiplea. He was accused (by the Jesuits) of atheism— a 
charge which his own writings sufficiently refute. "Whatever 
his opinions, the public saved him the trouble of explaining 
:; and the queen, taking it for granted that they must be 
gave him an open and no doubt edilying reprimand. To 
lie himself under tliese circumstances, he projected the con- 
of Guiana, sailed ihither in 1595, and, having captured 
city of San Joseph, returned and published an account of his 
In the following year he acted gallantly under the Earl 
Essex at Cadiz, as well as in what was called the " Tslaj^A 
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Voyage/'* On the latter occasioD be fuiled of complete success 
only through the jealousy ofjhe fiivourite. 

His letter to Cecil, in wliicli he exiiorted that statesman to 
the destruction of Essex, forms but too sad aad uotorious a blot 
in our hero's memoiy ; yet even tliat offence will not reconcile 
us to behold tlie successor of Elizabeth robbing Raleigh of his 
estate to bestow it on the minion Carr, and, on the grounds of a 
plot in which his participation was never proved, coiidemning to 
fifteen yeare of imprisonment the man who had enlarged the em- 
pire of his country and the boundaries of human knowledge. 
James could estimale the wise, but shrank irom cordiality with 
I. He released Raleigh from avaricious hopes about 
of Guiana, and, when disappointed in that object, saeri- 
fieed him to motives still baser than avarice. On the 29tli of 
October, 1618, Raleigh perished on a scaffold, in Old Palace- 
yard, by a sentence originally iniquitous, and which his commis- 
sion to Guiana had virtually revoked. 



JOSHUA SYLVESTER, 

[Born, 1563. Died, 1618.] 

■ "Who in his day obtained the epitliet of the Silver-tongued, was 
a merchant adventurer, and died abroad at Middleburgh, in 1618. 
Be was a candidate, in the year 1597, for the office of secretary 
to a trying company at Stade ; on which occasion the Earl of 
Essex seems to have taken a friendly interest in his fortunes. 
Though esteemed by the court of England (on one occasion he 

ft IDgns himself the pensioner of Prince Henry),f lie is said to have 
been driven from home by the enmity which his satires excited. 
This seems very extraordinary, as there is iioihlng in his vague 
and dull declamations against vice that needed to have ruffled 
the most thin-skiimed enemies ; so that Lis travels were probably 
^aile more from the hope of gain tlian the fear of persecution. 

..e that was aimed principally at the SpanUh Plate fleeta. 
, t [He bad a jeurl; penuon of twenty pcFaiii)» from Prioce Ueor^. S«e 
ASjilracts from Accaiuiu of JievEls at tiourt,' /iitroduction, p. xvii. Par 
^~' lew tacts about Sylvester, sea Mr. ColUct's Introduction m hi* 
f'/>o/i£e Prinoipal Actors ill the Plays ufSbakespearu,' Svo, 13430 
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it linguist, and writes Lis dedicatiuns in several 
languages, but in his own he often fathoms the bathos, and 
bring;s up such lines as these to king James: — 



His works are chiefly translations, including that of ' The Divine 
Weeks and Works' of Du Barlas. His claim to the poem of 
' The Soul's Errand,' as has been already mentioned, is to be 
entirely set aside. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL. 

[B(.rn,1563. Died, Oct. 1619.] 

SakMUEL Daniex. was the son of a music-master, and was bom 
at Taunton, in Somersetshire. He was patronised and probably 
maiutained at Oxford by the noble family of Pembroke. At the 
ageof twenty-three he translated Paulus Jovius'a 'Discourse of 
Rare Inventions.' He was afterwards tutor to the accomplished 
and spirited Lady Anne CliiTord, daughter to the Earl of Cum- 
berland, who raised a monument to his memory, on whicli she 
recorded that she had been his pupil. At the death of Spenser 
he furnished, as a voluntary laureat, several masks and pageants 
fur the court, but retired, with apparent mortificatioit, before the 
ascendant favour of Jonson.* 

While composing his dramas he lived in Ohl-street, St. Luke's, 
which was at that time thought retirement from London ; but 
at times he frequented tjie city, and had the honour of ranking 
Shakspcare and Seldeii among his friends. In his old age he 
turned husbandman, and closed his days at a farm in Somerset- 
shire. 

• The Ittleat editor of Jonson [Gifford] affinns the whole conduct of ihnt 
grebl poet inwards Daoiel (o have been perfccllf bonnurable. Some email 
exception to tbia must he made when 'nc turn to tbe derisioD of Dtai^rs 
mentis, wliieb is miiiltd oat by tlie editor himself, in ■ Cjnthia's llevels.' 
ThU was iiDWortli; of Jonsoo, as the verses of Daniel atVhidi be sneers are 
not cDotemptible. snd as Daniel was confessedly an amiable man, irbo died 
-• • l,lu)i ■■ - 
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GILES AND PHINEAS FLETCHER. 

[Giles Fletcbar died, 1623. Pbineat Fletcher died about 16S0.] 



i 

^^^^f The affinity and genius of these two poets naturaUy assodate 
^^^^^ their names. They were the cousitis of Fletcher the dramatist, 
and the sons of a Dr. Giles Fletcher, who, amoug several j 
important missions in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, negotiated I 
a commercial treaty with liussia, greatly to the advantage of' 
England, in spite of many obstacles that were presented by a 
capricious czar and a barbarous court. Hj^ remarks on Russia 
were suppressed on their first appearance, but were afterwards 
republished in 1643, and incorporated with Hakluyt's 'Voy- 
ages' 

Mr. A. Chalmers, in his ' British Poets,' mentions Giles as the 
elder son of this Dr. Fletcher, evidently by mistake, as Giles in 
his poetry speaks of his own " green Muse hiding her younger 
liead," with reference to his senior brother. Giles was bred at 
Cambridge, and died at his living of Alderston, in Suffolk, in 
IG23. Fhineas was educated at tlie same university, and wrote 
an account of its founders and learned men. He was also a 
clergyman, and held the living of Hilgay, in Norfolk, for twenty- 
nine years. They were both the disciples of Spenser, and, with 
his diction gently modernised, retained much of his melody and 
luxuriant expression. Giles, inferior as he is to Speoser and 
Hilton, might be figured, in his happiest moments, as a link of 
connexion in our poetry between those congenial spirits, for ha 
reminds us of both, and evidently gave hints to the latter in a 
poem on the same subject with 'Paradise Regained.' 

Giles's ' Christ's Victory and Triumph ' lias a tone of entku- 
Biasm peculiarly solemn. Fhineas, with a livelier fancy, had a 
worse taste. He lavished on a bad subject the graces and inge- 
nuity that wonid have made a fine poem uu a good decigu. 
Tlirotigh Eve cantos of his ' Purple Island ' he trios to sweeten 
the language of anatomy by the flowers of poetry, and to support' 
Ihe wings of allegory by bodily instead of spiritual phenomena. 
Unfortunately in the remaining cantos he only quits the dissect- 
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ing-table to launch into the subtlety of the schools, and describes 
Intellect, the Prince of tlie Isle of Man, with !iis eight counsel- 
lors, Fancy, Memory, the Coiiimoa Sense, and the tive external 
Senses, as holding out in the Human Fortress against the Evil 
Powers that besiege it. Here he strongly resembles the old 
Scottish poet, Gawain Douglas, in his poem of ' King Hart.' 
But be outstrips all allegorista In conceit, when lie exhibits 
Volelta, or the Will, the wife of Intellect, propped in her feint- 
ing-fita by Repentance, who adniinisters restorative waters to the 
queen, made with lip's confesi^ion and witli " pickled sighs," stilled 
in the alembic of a broken spirit. At the approach of the com- 
bat between the good and evil powers, the interest of the narra- 
tion is somewhat quickened, and the parting of the sovereign 
queen, with their citampioits, is not unfeelingly por- 

■' Long nt the gnte the thoughtful Tnlellecl 
Stay'd with his fearful qaeea and daughter fair ; 
But wheu the knightE were past their dim aspect, 

, Tbej follow theoi with vows and many a prayer. 
At Iksl ibey climb up lo the castle's height, 
From «hli:h the; view'd the deeds ofwKty knijht, 
And mark'd the donhtful oad of this intestine fight. 
As when B jonth, bonnd fiir the Belgic war. 
Takes leave of friends upon the Kentish sliore. 
Now are Ibej parted ; and he sail'd so fer, 
Tbej see not now, and now are seen do mare ; 
Yet, far oS, viewing the white trembling sails, 
The tender mother soon plucks off' her vails, 
And, shaking them aloft, unto her son she bails." 

pt the conclusion of ' The Purple Island ' sinks into such 
jBliBUrdity and adulation, tiiat we could gladly wish the poet back 
again to allegorising the bladder and kidneys. Iti a contest 
about [he eternal salvatiou of the human soul, the event is 
deciiled bj King James I. (at that lime a sinner upon earth) 
descending from heaven willi his treatise on tlie Revelatiou 
under his anu, in the form of an angel, and preceding the 
OmDipotent, who puts the forces of the dragon to the rout. 

These incongruous conceptions are clothed in harmony, and 
interspersed with beautiful thoughts; but natural sentiments and 
agreeable im^ery will not incorporate with the sliupuless features 
of such a design ; they slaiid apart from it like things of a dif- 
ferent element, and, when they occur, onl'y ex^ae \\s AtSwcttCwj. 

^ . . ^'i- - . 
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le contrary, in the brother's poem of ' Christ's Triumph,' 
its main efiect, thoug-h somewhat sombrous, is not marred by such 
repulsive contrasts; its beauties, therefore, all tell in relieving 
tedium, and reconciling us to defects. 



HENRY CONSTABLE, 

CBorn, 15B8? Died, 1604?] 
[ Born, according; to Mr. Ellis's conjecture, about 1568, was a 
I Jioted sonnetteer of bis time. Br. Birch, in his 'Memoirs of 
I Queen Elizabeth,' supposes that he was the same Henry Con- 
' stable 'who, for his zeal in the Catholic religion, was 
' obliged to live in a state of banish men t, lie returned to Eng- 
land, however, about the beginning of .Tames's reign. The time 
of his death is unknown. 

NICHOLAS BRETON. 



[Bor. 



1B55. Died, 1624.] 



Mr. ELtis conjectures that this writer was born in 1555, a 

died in 1034. He is supposed by Mr. Kitsou to be the same 

, Captain Nicholas Breton wfiose monument is still in the church 

L of Norton, in which parish his family were lords of the m 

I till within these few years. His happiest vein is in little pastoral 

pieces. In addition to the long roll of hb indiflerent ^ 

which are enumerated in the ' Biographia Poelica,' the ' Censura 

Literaria' imputes to him a novel of singular absurdity, 

which the miseries of the heroine of the story are consummated 

by having her nose bit otF by an aged and angry rival of 

I husband. 

DR. THOMAS LODGE 



Wa3 of a iamily in Lincolnshire, and n 
Me practised as a physician in London, i 



iucated at Oxford, 
9 supposed to haTi 
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fallen a martyr to the memorable plague of 1625. He wrote 
several plays aud otber puelical works of considerable merit, ixwi 
translated the works of Josepbos into English, 
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BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

[Born, 15B6, Died, 1616. Bom, 1579. Died, 162G.] 



Those namea, united by friendship and confederate genius, 
ought not to be disjoined. Francis Beaumont was the son of 
Judge Beaumont of the Common Fleas, and was bum at Grace- 
Dicu, in Liecestershire, in 1586. He studied at Oxford, and 
passed from thenee to the Inner Temple ; but liis application to 
the law cannot be supposed to have been intense, as liis first play. 
in conjunction with Fletcher, was acted in his tw«aity-first year, 
and the short remainder of his life was devoted to the drama. 
He married Ursula, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Henry Isley, 
of Kent, by wlioni he had two daughters, one of whom was alive, 
at a great age, in the year 1700. He died in 1616, and was 
buried at the entrance of St. Benedict's ehape!, near the Earl of 
Middlesex's monument, in the collegiate church of St, Peter, 
WestmiDster. As a lyrical poet, F. Beaumont would be entitled 
to some remembrance independent of his niclie in the drama, 

John Fletcher was the son of Dr. Richard Fletcher, Bisiiop of 
London : he was bom, probably in tlie metropolis, in 1576, uitd 
was admitted a pensioner of Bennet College about the age of 
GRieeu,* His time and progress at the university have not been 
traced, and only a few anecdotes have been gluaned about the 
manner of his life and death. Before the marriage of Beaumont, 
we are told by Aubrey thai Fletcher and he lived together in 
London, ae&T the Uankside, not far from the theatre, had one 
* • * in tiie same house between them, the same clothes, cloak, 
&c. Fletcher died in the great plague of I62i3. A friend had 
iuvileil him to tlie country, and he unfortunately stayed in town to 
get a suit of clothes for the visit, during which time he caught 
the Altai infection. He was interred in St. Saviour's, Southivark, 
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fhere hia grave, like that of Beaumont's in Westminster, is 
Ihoiit ao inscription. 

Fletcher survived his dramaljc associate ten years; so that 
leir share in the drama that passes by their joint names was far 
from equal in quantity, Fletcher having written between thirty 
and forty af\er tiie death of his companion.* Kespectinfi; those 
which appeared iu their common lifetime, the general account is, 
that Fletcher chiefly supplied the fancy and invention of their 
pieces, and that Beaumont, though he was the younger, dictated 
the cooler touches of taste and accuracy. This tradition is 
supported, or rather exaggerated, in the verses of Cartwright to 
letcher, in which he says — 

" Beaumont vas Taia 
To hid thee be more dull ; ihul'e write again, 
And bale some of thy fire, which from thee came 
In a clear, bright, Ailt, but loo Urge a flame." 
Many verses to the same etiect might be quoted; but this tra- 
lition, so derogatory to Beaumont's genius, is contradicted by 
other testimonies of rather an earlier date, and coming from 
writers who must have known the great dramatist themselves 
much better than Cartwright. Ben Jonson speaks of Beaumont's 
originality with the emphasis peculiar to the expre^ion of all hi* 
opinions ; and Earle, the intimate friend of Beaumont, ascnbed to 
him, while Fletcher was still alive, the exciuaive claim to those 
three distinguished plays, ' The Maid's Tragedy,' ' Fhiioster,' 
and ' King and No King ' — a statement which Fletcher's friends 
were likely to have contradicted if it had been antrue. If Beau- 
mont iiad the sole or chief merit of those pieceti, he could not 
have been what Cartwright would have us believe— the mere 
pruner of Fletcher's luxurianuies ; an assessor, who made hint 
write again, and more dully. Indeed, with reverence to their 
memories, nothing that they have left ua has much the appearance 
of being twice written : and whatever their amiable editor, 
Mr. Seward, may say about the correctness of their plots, the 
management of their stories would lead us to suspect that neither 
of the duumvirate troubled themselves much about correctness. 
Their charm is, vigour and variety ; their defects, a coarseness 

■ Fletcher was assisted by MassingeT in one Instt.n'-a.'stobahl-Y io several . 
and iris likely tAH(afterBeuumont'BiJearti!ie\iailciliet a>n.iV\a'c*\ea. i;>k» 
/<r, Sitddletan, and Shirley were his other asBistanW.I 
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grotesqueness tbat betray no e.ircumspiictioii. There is so 
much more hardibood than discretion in the arrangement of their 
scones, that, if Beaumont's taste and Judgment bad the disposal of 
tLem, be fiilly proved himaflf tlie junior partner. Bui it ia not 
probable that their departments were so divided. 

Stiil, however, the scanty lights that enable us to guess at vhat 
they respectively wrote seem to warrant tliat distinction in the cast 
of their genius wliich is made iu the poet's allusion to 

" Fletcher's keen treble, and deep Beaumont's base." 
Beaumont was the deeper scholar ; Fletcher is said to have been 
more a man of the world. Beaumont's vein was more pathetic 
and solemn, but he was not without humour ; for the mock-heroic 
scenes, that are excellent in some of their plays, are universally 
ascrib>Kl to him. Fletcher's Muse, except where she sleeps in 
pastorals, seems to have been a nymph of boundless unblushing 
pleasantry. Fletcher's admirers warmly complimented his ori- 
ginality at the expense of Beaumont,* on tlie strength of his 
superior gaiety ; as if gay thoughts must necessarily be more 
original than serious ones, or depth of sensibility be allied to 
shallowne^BS of invention. We are told also that Beaumont's taste 
leant to the hard and abstract school of Jonson, while his coad- 
jutor followed the wilder graces of Shakspeare. But, if Earle 
can be credited for Beaumont's having written ' Philaster,' we 
ahnll discover him in that tragedy to be the very opposite of an 
abstract painter of character; it has the spirit of individual life. 
The piece owes much less to art than it loses by negligence. Its 
furms and passions are those of romance ; and its graces, evidently 
imitated from Shakspeare, want only the fillet and zone of art to 
consummate their beauty. 

On the whole, while it is generally allowed that Fletcher was 
the gayer, and Beaumont the graver genius of their amusing 
theatre, it is unnecessary to depreciate either, for they were t)oth 
original and creative ; or to draw invidious comparisons between 
men who themselves disdained to be rivals. 

• [At the expense of all genios ; for in llie puBBgyrical poems in whiirli 
Fletcher is so warmly complinienled, and to which Mr. Campbell allndeB, 
the writers wrote to say good things that looked like Irne, aud were sasji- 
fied when the arrow of adulaliou was drawn to llie'tieai. Conraif *>«nK^ 

poems at ibe best reflect very litlle of real opinion, 3o4 ■wTacaXno^'S*'^'*'^^'^ 

biegrapbj are more apt la mislead than infoim.'^ 
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SIR JOHN DAVIES. 

[Bora, 1570. Died, 1626.] 

It John Davies wrote, at twenty-five years of age, a poem on 
B Immortality of the Soul ; anU, at iiftj-two, when he was 
a judge aod a. statesman, another on t/te art of dancing.* 
Well might the teacherof that noble accuiaplishmeat, in Moli^re's 
comedy, esclaim, " /.a phUosophie est quelque chose — mats la 
ianse I" 
Sir John was the sou of a practising lawyer at Tisbury, ni 
f Wiltshire. He was expelled from the Temple for beating 
fiicbard Martin,']' who was afterwards Itecorder of London i but 
hia talents redeemed tlie disgrace. He was restored to tlje 
Temple, and elected to parliament, where, although he had fiat- 
tered Queen Elizabeth in his poetry, he distinguished himself by 
supporting the privileges of the House, and by opposing royal 
monopolies. On the accessioti of King James be went lo Scot> 
land with Lord Hunsdon, and was received by the new sovereign 
with flattering cordiality, as the author of the poem ' Nosce 
Teipsum.' In Ireland lie was successively nominated solicitor 
and attorney general, was knighted, and chosen apeater of the 
Irish House of Commons, in opposition to the Catholic interest. 
Two works which he published as the fruits of his observation 
in that kingdom have attached considerable importance to his 
name in the legal and political hialory of Ireland.} On his 
return to England he .sat in parliament for Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
I Riid had assurances of being appointed chief justice of England, 
' when hia death waa suddenly occasioned by apoplexy. He mar- 
ried, while in Ireland, Eleanor, a daughter of Lord Audley, by 

" [Thi« is not the c»se; the ' Poeme of Dauncing" oppeared in l.ltie,"! . 
hie iwenCy-sinlii f ear. and, cDrimis enougli, wiTha dedicatoiy soauet " To his 
very Fritnd, Ma. Kiob. Marlin." A copy, supposed uniqne, is In ihe Bridge- 
water Library. The poem vos tbe irork of fifteen dajrs.— See Collier's 
Bibliographical Calalogut, p. 92. The poet vrole his name Duays.] 
I A respectable nutn, lo whom Ben Jonbon dedicaled his ' Poulaswr.' 
X TIic world are 'A DiscDvery of die Causes why Ireland was neTCr 
■ ined till tbe beaionin^ of hia Majetiy'a Keign,' aud • Ecports of Cb«b 
\ilged iu the Kings Couns in Ireland.' 
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^^^tVDom he had a daughter, wha was married to Ferdinaod Lord fl 

r Hastings, afterwards Earl of Huntingdon. Sir John's widow ■ 

turned out an entliusiust and a prophetess. A volume uf het H 

^^^javiiigs was publislied in 1649, for which the revolutionary go- W 
^^^^nvumeat sent her to the Tower, and to Bethlehem Hospital, 



THOMAS GOFFE. 

[Bom, ir.92. Died, 1627.] 
Tots writer left four or five dramatic pieces, of very ordinary 
merit. He was bred at Christ's Ghunih, Oxford. ' He held tlw 
living of East Clandon, in Surrey, but uiitortunately succeeded 
jiot only to the living, but to the widow of his predecessor, who, 
Xantlppe, contributed, according to Langbaiue, to 
lorteu his days by the " I'io/ewce of her provoking tongue." He 
I the reputation of an eloquent preacher, and some of his 
L3 appeared in print. 



SIR FULKE GREVILLE, 

[Born, 1554. Died, 1628.] 

i> ordered this inscription for his owu grave — '■ Servant to 

Qaeeii Elizabeth, counsellor to King James, and friend to Sir 
Philip Sydney" — was created knight of the bath at James'8 coro- 
nation, afterwards appointed sub -treasurer, chancellor of the 
Vputhequer, and made a peer, by the title of Baron Brooke, in 
He died by the stab of a revengeful servant in 1628.* 

SIR JOIIN BEAUMONT. 

[Born, 15B2. Died, IB-JS.] 

BlK John Beaumont, brother of the celebrated dramatic poet, 

3 bom at Grace-Dieu, the seat of the fimiUy, in Leicceterahir 

ms to roe that Drjden bas formed his tragic sijle more upon 

1 Brooke than upon any other autlior. — Soutbev, MS. XUe \u Lotd * 
oAe"jHcr**, 10S3.] ' 
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He studied at Oxforii auil at tlie inns of court ; but, forsaking 
the law, married and retired tu his native seat. Two years 
before Ilia death lie was kniglited by Charles I. 

He wrote ' The Crown of Thorns,' a poem, of which no copy is 
known to be estant ; ' Boaworth Field,' and a variety of small 
original and translated pieces. ' Bosworth Field' may be com- 
pared with Addison's ' Campaign,' without a high compliment to 
either. Sir John has no fancy, but there is force and dignity in 
some of hb passages ; and he deserves notice as one of the earliest 
jioliahera of what is called the heroic couplet.* 



1 
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MICHAEL DKAYTON. 

[Bora, 1S70? Died, 11531.] 



ICHAEL Dhayton was born in the parish of Atherston, in 
Warwickshire. His family was ancient ; but it is not probable that 
his parents were opulent, for he was educated chietly at the expense 
of Sir Godfrey Godere. In his childhood, which displayed 
remarkable proficiency, he was anxious to know what strange 
kind of beings poets were ; and on his coming to college he im- 
portuned his tutor, if possible, to make iiim a poet. Fither frotn 
this ambition, or from necessity, he seems to have adopted no 
profession, and to have generally owed his subsistence to the 
munificence of friends. An ailusion which he makes, in the 
poem of ' Moses' Birth and Miracle",' to the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, has been continually alleged as a ground for 
supposing that he witnessed that spectacle in a military capacity ; 
but the lines, in fact, are far from proving that he witnessed it af 
all. On the accession of King James I. he paid his court to 
the new sovereign with all tliat a poet could offer — his congra- 
tulatory verses, Jantes, however, received him but coldly ; and 
though he was patronized by Lord Buckhurst and the Earl of - 

helped him with a cry of blood." ThU line is from ' The 

_ .»ori Field,' by Sir John Beaumont {brother to the dnuna- 

se poemB are ^tritten vilh much spirit, elegance, and barinonj, 

w deserredlv b^n reprinted in Chalmers's 'Collection of English 

Wordaworui, JVbla to the Song ai the Ftast ofBnmgkuM Ciutlt.^ 
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obtained no situation of indepeadence, but continued 
to publish his voluminous poetry amidst severe irritations with his 
booksellers.t Popular as Drayton once was, in comparison of 
the present neglect of him, it is diSicult to conceive that his works 
were ever ao profitable as to allow the bookseller much room for 
peculation. He was known as a poet many years before the 
death of Queen Elizabeth. Uis ' Poly-olbion," which the learned 
Selden honoured with notes, did not appear till 1613. In 1626 
we find him styled poet laureat ; but the title at thai lime was 
often a mere compliment, and implied neither royal appointment 
nor butt of canary. The Countess of Bedford supported him for 
many years. At the close of his life we find him in the family 
of the Earl of Dorset, to whose magnanimous countess the 
Aubrey ]MSS. ascribe the poet's monument over bis grave in 
Weal minster Abbey, 

The language of Drayton is free and perspicuous. With less 
depth of feeling than that which occasionally bursts from Cowley, 
he is a less excruciating hunter of conceits, and in harmony of 
expression is quite a contrast to Donne. A tinge of ^ace and 
romance pervades much of his poetry ; and even his pastorals, 
which exhibit the most fantastic views of nature, sparkle with 
elegant imagery. The ' Nymphidia' is in his happiest character- 
istic manner of airy and sportive pageantry. In some historic 
sketches of ' The Barons' Wars ' he reaches a manner beyond 
himself — the pictures of Mortimer and the queen, and of 
Edward's entrance to the castle, are splendid and spirited. In 
'his ' Poly-olbion," or description of Great Britain, he has treated 
the subject with snch topographical and minute detail as to chain 
his poetry to the map ; and he has imfortunately chosen a form 
of verse which, though agreeable when interspersed with other 
measures, is fatiguing in long continuance by ilself : slill it is 
impoB)^ibie to read the poem without admiring the richness of his 
local associations, and the beauty and variety of the fabulous 
allusions which he scatters around him. Such indeed is the pro- 

■ [Lord Bnckhnrat and the Earl of Dorset— the poet uid lord high 

^IKMHrer — Dre one and Che same persoii.] 

■ "'e received a yeiirly peiisiou of Ion pounds from Prince Henry, to 
ledeJicaiedhis'Poly-ulbioa.' See extracts from the' AecountaotiJaa 
M Court,' IntTodiiiAion, p. xvii.] 
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fusion of TOmaDtic recollections in the ' Poly-olbion,' that a poet 
of taste and selection might there find subjects of happy descrip- 
tion, to which the author who su^ested them Lad not tbe power 
of doing justice ; for Drayton started so many remembrauces that 
he lost Ilia inspiration in the effort of memory. In • Tlie Bai-onu' 
Wars,' excepting the passages already noticed, wliere the 

" Furpmeaa late qui aplauleal iinug el alter, 
Aasttil ur paiaiua," 
we unhappily eschange only the geographer for the chronicler. 
On a general survey, the mass of his poetry has no strength or 
sustaining spirit adequate to its bulk. There is a perpetual play 
of tancy on its surface ; but the impulses of passion, and the 
guidance of judgment, give it nostroug movements nor consistent 
course. In scenery or in history he cannot command selected 
views, but meets them by chance as he travels over tbe track of 
detail. His great subjects have no interesting centre, no shade 
for uninteresting things. Not to speak of bis dull passages, his 
description is generally lost in a. flutter of whimsical touches. 
His Muse had certainly no strength for estensive flights, though 
she sports in happy moments on a brilliant and graceful wing.* 



EDWARD FAIRFAX. 

[Died, 1633?] 

fibwASD Fairfax, tlie truly poetical translator of Tasso, was 
B second son of Sir Thomas Fairfax, of Deriton, in Yorkshire, 
[s family were all soldiers ; but the poet, while his brothers 
« seeking military reputation abroad, preferred the quiet en- 
jbyment of letters at home. He married and settled as a private 
gentleman at Fuyston, a place beautifully situated between the 

• [" Draylon's 'Poly-olbion' is a poem of alioul 30,000 lines \a \eug&, 
vritlKQ in Alenuidrine couplets, a measure, from its monolouy, and per- 
haps from its frequenoj in doggrel ballads, not ol all pleasiug lo ibe ear. It 
eonlains a lopo|rnphical desoription of England, illuBtrated with a prodi- 
gality of histonciLl and legendary emdition. Such a poem it essentiallj 
deeigaed to instracl, and speaks to the anderstanding more tliau to the jkniiy. 
1'he puwsrs displayed in it are, however, of a high cast. Yet perhaps no 
Eaglihh poem, knowQ as well by name, is so little knowu bcyoaa lis uame." 
— HaUmUj Zit. Hiat., vol. ili. p. 496-".] 
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lily seat at DenUin imd tlie forest of KnareEborougb. Some 
of Iiis time was devoted to the nmnageinent of his brother Lord 
Fairfax's property, and to superintending the education of his 
loniship's children. The prose MSS. which he left in the library 
of Denton sufficiently attest his literary industry. They have 
never been published, and, as they relate chiefly to religious 
controversy, are not likely to be so ; although his treatise on 
witchcraft, recording its supposed operation upon his own &mily, 
must form a curious relic of superstition. Of Fairfiix it might, 
therefore, well be said — 



^■of 
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^nal works in verse, his ' History of Edward the 
!k Prince ' has never been published ; but Mr. A. Chalmers 
("Biog. Diet.,' art. Fairfax) is, I believe, as much mistaken in 
supposing that his Eclogues have never been collectively printed, 
as in pronouncing them entitled to high commendation for their 
poetry .I"- A more obscurely stupid allegory and fiible can hardly 
he imagined than the fourth Eclogue, preserved in Mrs. Cooper's 
' Muse's Library :' its being an imitation of some of the tijeolo- 
gical pastorals of Spenser is no apology for its absurdity. When 
a fox is described as seducing the chastity of a lamb, and when 
the eclogue writer tells us that 



to could imagine that either poetr;-, or ecclesiastical history, 
meaning of any kind, was ever meant to be conveyed 
under such a conundrum ? 

The liroe of Fairfax's death bas not been discovered ; it is 
known lliat he was alive in 1631 ; but his translation of the ' Je- 
rusalem ' was published when he was a young man, was inscrilied 
to Queen Elizabeth, and forms one of the glories of her reign. 

• [CoUics.] 
■ + [Tbe fourth Eclogue nloae U in priol ; nor is a MS. copj of ihe wlinle 
hnovu to exist.] 
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I SAMUEL ROWLANDS. ■ 

* [Died, 1634?] I 

The history of this author is quite unknown, except that he was H 

a prolific pamplileteer in tiie reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and H 

Charles I. Ritson has mustered a numerous catalogue of his 1 



works, to which the compilers of the ' Censura Literaria' have 
added some articles. It has been remarked by the latter, that 
his Muse is geuerally found in low company, from which it is 
iuferred that he frequented the haunts of dissipation. The con- 
clusion is unjust — Fit^lding was not a blackguaivl, though he 
wrote the adventures of Jonathan Wild. His descriptions of 
contemporary follies have considerable humour, I think he has 
afforded in the story of Smug the Smith a hint to Butler for his 
apologue of vicarious justice, in the case of the brethren who 
hanged a " poor weaver that was bed-rid," instead of the cobbler 
who had killed an Indian, 



I 



" Not out of malice, bat mere zeal, 
Because he was au Infidi'l." 

Hudlbrns, Pan il 



JOHN DONNE, D.D. 

[Bom, 15:3. Died, 1631.] 



'The life of Donne is more interesting than hb poetrj-. He was 
descended from an ancient family ; his mother was related to Sir 
Thomas More, and to Heywood the epigrammatist. A prodigy 
of youthful learniug, he was entered of Hart Hall, now Hertford 
College, at the unprecedented age of eleven : he studied after- 
wards with an extraordinary thirst for general knowledge, and 
seems to have consumed a considerable patrimony on his educa- 
tion and travels. Having accompanied the Earl of Essex in his 
expedition to Cndi«, he purposed to have set out ou an extensive 
course of travels, and to have visited the holy sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem. Though compelled to give up his design by the insuper- 
able dangers and difficulties of the journey', lie did not come 
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till his mind hod been stared with an extensive knowledge 
of foreign languages and manners, by a residence in the eoui.h of 
Europe. On hia return to Eugland, the Lord Chancellor Elles- 
mere made him his secretary, and took him to his house. There 
be formed a mutual attachment to the niece of Lady Ellesmere, 
and, without the means or prospect of support, the lovers thought 
proper to marry. The lady's fether, Sir George More, on the 
declaration of this step, was so transported with rage, that he 
insisted on the chancellor's driving Donne from his protection, 
and even got him imprisoned, together with tlie witnesses of the 
marriage. He was soon released from piison, but the i^haiicellDr 
would not again take him into his service, and the brutal father- 
in-law would not support the unfortunate pair. In their distress, 
however, they were sheltered by Sir Francis Wolley, a son of 
Lady Ellesmere by a former marriage, with whom they resided 
for several years, and were treated with a kindness that mitigated 
their sense of dependence. 

Soime had been bred a Catholic, but on mature reflection had 
made a cotiacientious rentinciation of (hat faith. One of his 
warm friends, Dr. Morton, afterwards Bishop of Durham, wished 
to have provided for him, by generously surrendering one of his 
benefices : he therefore pressed him to take holy orders, and to 
return to him the third day with his answer to the proposal, 
" At hearing of this" (says his biographer), " Mr. Donne's 
falitt breath and perplexed countenance gave visible testimony 
of an inward conflict. He did not however returu his answer 
till the third day; when, with fervid thanks, he declined the 
offer, telling the bishop that there were some errors of his life 
which, tliough long repented of, and pardoned, as he trusted, by 
God, might yet be not forgotten by some men, and which might 
cast a dishonour on the sacred office." We are not told what 
those irregularities were ; but the conscience which could dictate 
such an answer was not likely to require great offences for a 
Gtumblingblock. This occurred in the poet's thirty-fourth year. 

After the death of Sir F. Wolley, iiis next protector was Sir 
Robert Drury, whom he accompanied on an emba.isy to Fi'auce. 
His wife, with an attaciiment as romanlic aa poet eould wish for, 
had formed the design of accompanying him as a page. It was 
on tills occasioti, and to dissuade hei fiova \W &&£\^^'i^i^A^. \i& J 
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addressed to her tlie verses beginning, " By our first strange and 

fatal interview." Isaak Walton relates, with great simplicity, 

how tiie poet, one evening, as he sat atone in his chamber in 

.Paris, saw the vision of his beloved wife appear to him viib a 

d infant in her arms, a story which wants only credibility to 

e interesting. He had at last the good fortune ta attract the 

Pi^ard of King James ; and, at his Majesty's instance, as he 

might now consider that he had outlived the remembrance of 

his former follies, he was persuaded to become a ctergyraan. 

In this capacity he was successively appointed chaplain to the 

Jcing, lecturer of Lincoln's Inn, vicar of St. Dunslan's Fleet 

street, asd dean of St. Paul's. Hia death, at a late age, was 

occasioned by consumption. He was buried in St. Paul's, where 

Igiire yet remains in the i^nlt of St. Faith's, carved from a 

ting for which he sat a few days before his death, dressed in 

B winding-sheet. 



THOMAS PICKE. 

f Op this autlior I have been able to obtain no further information 
than that he belonged to the Inner Temple, and translated a 
great number of John Owen's Latin epigrams into English. 
His songs, sonnets, and elegies bear the date of 1631. Indif- 
nt as the collection is, eutire pieces of it are pilfered. 



GEORGE HERBERT. 

[Bom, 1593. Died, 1632-3.] 

" Holt George Herbert," as he is generally called, was preben- 
dary of Leighton Ecclesia, a village in Huntingdonshire. Though 
Bacon is said to have consulted him about some of his writings, 

'» memory is chiefly indebted to the affectionate mention of old 

mk Walton. 



PICKE-HERBEET— MARSTON. 
JOHN MARSTON. 

[Died, 1634.] 

This writer waa the antagonist of Jonson in the drama, and the 
rival uf Bishop Hall in satire,* though confessedly iuferior to 
them both in their respective walks of poetry. While none of 
his biographers seem to know anything about hira, Mr, Gifibrd 
(in his ' Memoirs of Ben Jonson') conceives that Wood has uncon- 
sciously noticed liim as a gentlemen of Coventry, who married 
Mary, the daughter of the K*iv, W. Wilkes, chaplain to King 
James, and rector of St. Martin, in Wiltshire. According to 
tliis notice, our poet died at London in 1634, and was buried in 
the churoli belonging to the Temple. These particulars agree 
with what Jonson said to Drummond respecting this dramatic 
opponent of his, in hb conversation at Hawthoruden, vii, that 
Marston wrote his father-in-law's preachings, and his father- 
in-law Marston's comedies. Marston'ii comedies are somewhat 
dull; and it is not diBicult to conceive a witty sermon of those 
days, wlieu puns were scattered from the pulpit, to have been as 
lively as an indifiereni comedy. Marston is the Crispinus of 
Jensen's ' Poetaster," where he is treated somewhat leas contemp- 
tuously that his companion Demetrius (Dekker); an allusion is 
even made to the respectability of his birth. Both he and Dekker 
were aftenvards reconciled to Jonson j bnt Marston's reconcile- 
ment, though he dedicated his ' Malcontent ' to his propitiated 
enemy, seems to have been subject to relapses. It is amusing to 
find Langliaine descanting on the chaste purity of Marston as a 
writer, and the autlior of the ' Biographia DramaCica ' transcribing 
the compliment immediately before the enumeration of his plays, 
wlitch are stuifed with obscenity. To this disgraceful cliaracter- 
istic of Marston an allusion is made in ' The Return from Par- 
,' where it is said, 
" Give him plain naked words stripp'd from their shirM, 
That niigot beseem plain-di^iLliag Arelliie." 

I'rote'The Scourge of Vill»nj-,' three books of gatires, 1599. He 

« Butlior of'The Metamorphosis of Pigmaixon's Ii!i8g*,'aud certain 

Satire, published 1S9G| which makes his date as satiriit nearly coeval wiOx 
that of mliup HaU. 
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GEORGE CHAPMAN. 



r 

^^^V Geohoe Chapman was bom at H itching-hill,* in the county of 
^^^F Hertford, and studied at Oxford. From thence he repaired to 
^^ London, and became the friend of Siiakspeare, Spenser, Daniel, 
Marlowe, and otlier contemporary men of genius. He was pa- 
tronised by Prince Henry, and Carr Earl of Somerset. The 
death of the one, aud the disgruce of the other, must have injured ' 
his prospects ; but he is supposed to have had some place at court, 
either under King James or his consort Anne. He lived to an 
advanced age ; and, according to Wood, was a person of reve- 
rend aspect, religioua, and temperate. Inigo Jones, with whom 
he lived on terms of intimate friendship, planned and erected a 
monument to his memory over his burial-place, on tJie south 
Bide of St, Giles's church in the fields ; but it was unfortunately 
destroyed with the ancient church.-f 

Cliapmau seems to have been a. &vourite of his own times ; 
and in a subsequent age his version of Homer excited the rap* 
tures of Waller, and was diligently consulted by Pope, The 
latter speaks of its daring fire, though he owns that it is clouded 
byliistian. Webster, his fellow-dramatist, praises his "full and 
heightened style," a character which he does not deserve in any 
&vourable sense ; for his diction is chiefly marked by barlsirous 
ruggedness, false elevation, and extravagant metaphor. The 
drama owes him very little ; his ' Bussy d'Ambois ' is a piece of ' 
frigid atrocity, and in ' The Widow's Tears,' where his heroine 
Cynthia Kills in love with a sentinel guarding the corpse of her 
husband, whom she was bitterly lamenting, he has dramatised 
one of the most puerile and disgusting legends ever fabricated 
fbr the disparagement of female constancy. if 

* 'WitliiLio Browne, the pastoral poet, calls hioi " the learned sheplierd of 
ftir H itching-bill." 

t [This is a mJBtake. It is Etill to be seen againet the eiterior Eoatb wall 
of the church.] 



I [" Chapman vouM have mule a great epic poet, if indeed he huf 
aban^aotlf shown himEelf to be aae; mr bis Bomiir is not so properlj* 
" •--^- -- ■■-- - -!-s of Achilles nnd Ulysses re-writt " ^' ' 
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THOMAS RANDOLPH. 

[Bom, 1605. DiM, 1634.] 



^^HmoMAS Hardolfh was the son of a steward to Lord Zoucb. 

^^H&was a king's scholar at Westminster, and obtained a fellow- 
ship at Cambridge. Hia wit and learning endeared him to Ben 
JoQson, will) owned him like Cartwright as his adopted son in 
the Miises. Unhappily he followed the taste of Ben nut only at 
the pen but at the bottle, and he closed his life in poverty at the 
age of twenty-nine, — a date lamentably premature when we 
consider the promises of his genius. His wit and humour are 
very conspicuous in the Puritan characters, whom he suppose-.'^ 
the spectators of hia scenes in ' The Muses' Loo king-Glass.' 
Throughout the rest of tliat drama (though it is on the whole 
bis best performance) he unfortunately prescribed to himself too 
infined a system of dramatic effect. Professing 'simply, 

" in single scenes to shotc, 
How camedf preseuts each single Tigs, 
BidicnlooB — " 

he introduces the vices and contrasted humours of human nature 
in a tissue of unconnected personifications, and even refines his 
representations of abstract character into conflicts of speculative 
opinion. 

For his skill in this philosophical pageantry iJie poet speaks of 
being indebted to Aristotle, and probably thought of his play 
what Voltaire said of one of his own, " 2Xw wotdd please i/ou, 
if you ivere Greeks." The female critic's reply to Voltaire was 
very reasonable, " But we are not Greeks." Judging of Rau- 
dolpli however by the plan which he professed to follow, his 
execution is vigorous : his ideal characters are at once distinct 
and various, and compact with the expression ivhich he purposes 
_ilO give them. He was author of five other dramatic pieces, 
ides miscellaneous poems.* 

He died at the house of his friend, W. Stafford, Eaq. of Bla- 

. Aristippus, or the Jorinl PhilosopIiiT.— i. The Conceited P«dler.— 
Wnie Jealous Lovers," comedy. — 4. Amyulas, or the InLponibls Q«»t^. 
' '. Uej for Honesty, Dowq villi &iu.'^eT^,«.i;i»B«&-j, 
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ke, in his native county, and was buried in the adjaceiil 
lehurch, where an appropriate monument was erected to liim by 
j6ir Clirbtopher (afterwards Lord) Hatton. 



IIICIIARD CORBET. 

[Born, 1582. Died, 1635,] 

'be anecdotes of this facetious bisliop, quoted by Headley from 
the Aubrey MSS., would fill several pages of a jest-book. It ii 
more lo his honour to be told, that thougli entirely hostile in hit 
principles to the Puritans, he frequently softened, with his humane 
and characteristic pleasantry, the furious onlers against them 
which Laud enjoined lum to execute. On the whole ho does 
credit to the literary patronage of James, who made him Dean of 
Christ Church, and successively Bishop of Oxford and Norwich. 



THOMAS MIDDLETON. 

[Bom, 1570. Buried, 41h Jnlj, 1627.] 



t 

^^^^ though his living reputation, as the literary associate of Jonsou, 
j Fletcher, Massinger, Dekker, and Kowley, must have been con- 

I siderable. If Oldys be correct,* he was alive after November 

I 1627. Middleton was appointed chronologer 

Londont in 1620, auil in 1 624 was cited before the privy eouncil, 

,1 as author of ' The Game of Chess.' The verses of Sir W. Ixiwer, 

quotefl by Oldya, allude to the poet's white locks, so that he waa 

LpTobably born as early as the middle of the 16th century.^ 

Btragieometly, ' The Witch,' according to Mr. Malone, fras 

■•written anterior to ' Macbeth,' and suggested to Sliakspeare the 

VIS. uo;eB on L>jigliaina. [He was buried at N«wiiigtoii Butts, new 
|Iioadoii, on the 4th of Julj, 1657.— Djce'a Middleton, vol. i. p. xjotviii.] 

t [Or city poet. Jonson and Qunrlcs filled the office ofter Middleton, 
irhicb expired Kith Ellnnah Settle in 1723.4.] 
/ /The Tcraes in qnestion I believe to be u forgery ofCbelwood. — Dye*'* 
Mii^/etoK, Tol. i. p, xiii.] 
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witchcraft scenery in the latter play. The songs beginning 
" Cume away," &c., and " Black Spirits," &e., of which only the 
two first worda are printed in 'Macbeth,' are found in 'The Witch.' 
Independent of having afforded a hint to Shakspeare, Middleton's 
reputation cannot be rated highly for the pieces to whicii his 
name is exclusively attached. His principal efforts were in 
eoniedy, where he deals profusely in groasneBS and buffoonery. 
The cheats and debaucheriesof the town are his favourite sources 
of comic intrigue. With a singular effort at the union of the 
sublime and familiar, he introduces, in one of his course drafts 
^_fif Xondon vice, an infernal spirit prompting a country gentleman 
^Hn^lie seduction of a citizen's wife. 



1 



RICHARD NICCOLS. 

[Bom, 1584.] 



s: plan of ' The Mirror for Magistrates,' begun by Ferrers and 
Sackville, was followed up by Churchyard, Phaer, Higgius. 
Drayton, and many others. The last contributor of any note was 
Niccols in 1610, in his 'Winter Night's Vision.' Kiccols was 
the author of -The Cuckow' [1607,] written in imitation of 
Drayton's ' Owl,' and several poems of temporary popularity, 
and of a drama entitled ' The Twynne's Tragedy.' He was a 
Londoner, and, having studied (says Wood) at Oxford, obtained 
mployment worthy of his faculties ; but of what kind, we 
to conjecture. 



CHARLES FITZGEFFREY. 

[Died, 1G36.] 
,»LEB FiTZGEFFKEY was rector of the parisli of St. Dominic, 
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BEN JONSON. 

[Boru, 1574. Died, 1637.] 

' Till Mr, Gilchrist and Mr, Gitford stood forward in defence of 
this poet's memory, it had become an esiabliaheil article of literary 
&ith that hia personal character was a compound of spleen, sur- 
liness, and ing^ratitude. The proofs of tliis have been weighed 
and found wanting. It is true tliat he had lofty notions of him- 
self, was proud even to arrogance in his defiance of censure, and 
in the warmth of his own praises of himself was scarcely sur- 
passed by hia most zealous ailmlrers ; but many fine traits of 
honour and affection are likewise observable in the portrait of 
his character, and the chains of malice and Jealousy tliat have 
been heaped on his name ibr an hundred years turn out to be 
without foundation. In the quarrel with Marston and Dekker 
his culpability is by no means evident. He did not receive 
benefits irom Shakspeare, and did not sneer at him in the pas- 
sages that have been taken to prove his ingratitude ; and instead 
of envying that great poet, he gave him his noblest praise ; nor 
did he trample on his contemporaries, but liberally commended 
them.* With regard to Inigo Jones, with whom he quarrelled, 
it appears to have been Jonson's inteniion to have consigned 
his satires on that eminent man to oblivion ; but their enmity, 
as his editor has shown, began upon the part of the architect, 
who, wJien the poet was poor and bedridden, meanly resented 
the ^cied atfront of Jonson's name being put before his own to 
a masque which they had jointly prepared, and used his influence I 
to do him an injury at court.f As to Jonson's envying Shak- ' 
epeore, men otherwise candid and laborious in the search of truth 
eeem to have had the curse of the Philistines imposed on their | 

■ The names of ShakEpeare, Drayton, Donne, Chapman, Fletcher, 1 
mom, May, and Browne, which airoosl enhanst the poetical catalogue of the 
time, are the separate and distinct Eutijects of his praise. His nnkiudnest to 
Daniel teems to be tbe only exception. 

+ [Their enmity hegan in the very early part of (heir conyiejcion; for la < 
' s copy of Drummond'j An*™ ' . . ■■ - 

lnien had the best rcta 
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R landings and charities tlie moment tliey approached the 
. The fame of Shakspeare himself became an _heirloom 

I cf traditionarj' calumnies against the memory of Jcinson ; tlie 
bncied relics of his envy were regarded aa so many pious do- 
oatiuns at the shrine of the greater poet, whose atlmirers 
thought they could not dig too deeply for trophies of his glory 

I among the ruins of his imaginary rival's reputation. If such 
inquirers as Reed and Malone went wrong upon this subject, it 
is too severe to blame the herd of literary labourers for plodding 
in their footsteps ; but it must escite regret as well as wooder 

^th^a man of pre-eminent living genius" should have been one 

m 

w ma shoul 

' RhHHwpIt 



Impia saerilegfe Jlexil canlagio turba," 
J should have gravely drawn down Jonson to a parallel witli 



Shadwelt for their common traits of low society, vulgar dialect, 
and intemperance. Jonsou's low society coniprehended such 
men as Selden, Camden, and Gary ; Shadwell (if wa may trust 
Id Kocheitter's account of him) was probably rather profligate 
than vulgar; while either of Jonson's vulgarity or indecency ia 
his recorded conversations there is not a trace. But they both 
wore great-coats — Jonson draulf canary,aDd Shadwell swallowed 
opium. " There is a river in Maeedon, and there is, tnoreover, 
a river at Monmouth. " 

The grandfather of Ben Jon^u was originally of Annandale, 
in Scotland, from whence he removed to Carlisle, and was sub- 
sequently in the service of Henry VIII. The poet's father, who 
lost his estate imder the persecution of Queen Mary, and was 
afterwards a preacher, died a month before Benjamin's birth, 
and his widow married a master bricklayer of the name of 
Fowler.')' Benjamin .thro ugh the kindness of a friend was edu- 
cated at Westminster, and obtained an exhibition to Cambridge ; 
but it proved insufficient for his support. He therefore returned 
from the university to his father-in-law's house and humble occu- 
pation } but disliking the latter, as may be well conceived, he 

• [Sir Waller Scott Ste Gifford'i • Bta Jonaon,' vol. i. p. cIkxxI., anij 
Scott's replies in Mia:. Prme IVorlu, vol. i. p. aa?, mid vol. vii. p. 374- 
382.] 

t CThis is a mistiilie. The name of her secaud hoEbaud is eiUl unkuowu. 
See Collier's ' Life of Shakspeare,' p. ctxri.^ 
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'repaired as a volunteer to tbe aniiy in Flanders, nnr] it] tiie cam- 
[ paign which he served there dislinguiBhetl liimBclf, though yei a 
f «trip1itig, by killing an enemy in single eombut in the presence 
of both armies. From thence he came back to England, and 
betook himself to the st^e for support ; at first probably as an 
actor, though undoubtedly very early as a writer. At tliia period 
he n'as engaged in a second single combat, which threatened to 
terminate more disaatronsly than the former ; for, having been 
challenged by some player* to fight a duel with the sword, he 
killed his adversary indeed, but was severely wounded in the 
encounter, and thrown into prison for murder. There the as- 
. siduities of a Catholic priest made him a convert to popery, and 
I the miseries of a gaol were increased to him by the visitation of 
Bpie?, sent no doubt in consequence of his change to a Ikith 
of which the bare name was at that time nearly synonymous with 
the suspicion of treason. He was liberated, however, after a 
short imprisonment, without a trial. At the distance of twelve 
years he was restored to the bosom of his mother church. Soon 
after his release he thought proper to marry, although )iis dr- 
csurastances were fer from promising, and he was only in his 
twentieth year. In his two-and-twentieth year he rose to con- 
siderable popularity by the comedy of ' Every Man in his 
Humour,' which two years after became a still higher &vourite 
with the public, when tbe scene and names were shifted from 
Italy to England, in order to suit the manners of the piece, 
which had all along been native. It is at this renovated appear- 
ance of his play ( 1 59S) that his fancied obligations to Shakspeare 
for drawing him out of obi^curity have been dated ; but it is at 
this time that he is pointed out by Meres as one of the most 
distinguished writers of the agt 

The fame of his ' Every Man out of hia Humour ' drew Qi 

tHimbeth la its representation, whose early encouragement of 
his genius is commemorated by Lord Falkland. It was a fame, 
however, which, according to his own aceouot, had already ex- 
posed him to envy — Marston and Dekker did liim this homage. 
He lashed them in his ' Cynthia's Revels,' and anticipated theia 
revenge in ' The Poetaster.' Jonson's superiority in tlte contest 
I 



{ 
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caji scarcely be questiiiiiedi^mt ' The Poetaster' drew down otiier 
enemies no its author than those with wLom he was at war. liis 
satire alluded to the follies of soldiers and the (aults of lawyers. 
The former were easily pacified, but the lawyers adhered to him 
with their wonted tenacity, and it became necessary for the poet 
to clear himself before the lord chief justice. In our own days 
the iretfulness of resenting professional derisioa lias been deemed 
unbecoming even the magnanimity of tailors. 

Another proof of the slavish subjection of the stage in those 
times is to be found eoon ailer the accession of Sing' James, 
when the authors of ' Eastward Hoe' were committed to prison 
for some satirical reflections on the Scotch nation which tliat 
comedy contained. Only Marston and Chapman, who had 
frameil the offensive passages, were seized ; but Jonson, who had 
taken a share in some other part of the composition, conceived 
himself bound in honour to participate their &te, and voluntarily 
accompanied them to prison. It was on this occasion that his 
mother, deceived by the rumour of a barbarous punishment being 
intended for her son, prepared a lusty poison, which she meant 
to Iiave given him and to have drunk along with him. ' This was 
maintaining in earnest tlie consanguinity of heroism and genius. 

The imagined insult to the sovereign being appeased, James's 
accession proved altogether a fortunate epoch in Jonson's his- 
tory. A peaceable reign gave encouragement to the arts and 
festivities of peace ; and in those festivities, not yet degraded to 
mere sound and show. Poetry still maintained the honours of her 
primogeniture among the arts. Jonson was therefore congenially 
employed and liberally rewarded in the preparation of those 
masques for the court which filled up the intervals of iiis more 
properly dramatic labours, and which allowed him room for 
classictJ impersonations and lyrical trances of fancy That would 
not have suited the busine^ of the ordinary stage. The recep- 
tion of his ' Sejanus,' in 1603, was at first unfavourable ; but it 
was remodelled and again presented with belter success, and kept 
possession of the theatre for a considerable time. Whatever this 
tn^edy may want in the agilating power of poetry, it lias a 
strength and dramatic skill that might have secured it at least 
from the petulant contempt with which it has been too often 
fjioken of. Though collected from thu dead languages.. it. iavv*. 
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a lifeless maaa of antiquity, but the work of a severe and strong 
imagination, compelling shapes of truth and consistency to rise 
in dramatic ordtr from the fragments of Rotnao eloquence and 
hiatory ; and an air not only of life but of grandeur is given to 
those curiously adjusted materials. The airaiganieut of Caius 
Silius before Tiberius is a great and poetical cartoon of Soman 
characters ; and if Jouson has translated from Tacitus, who 

IKOuld not thank him for embodying the pathos of hiatory in each 
Infis as these, descriptive of Germanicus? — 
m "O that man 1 

M If there were Eceda of the old virtue left, 

H They lived in liira. • • 

tSyl 
Silent 



What hU fonerals Isck'd 
In images and pomp, they had supplied 
With honourable sorrow. Soldiers' Bndneas, 
A kind of sileut mourning, such as men 
Who know nu leora, but from their captives, a 
To show in so great losses." 



By his three succeeding plays, ' Volpone ' (in 1605), ' The 
Silent Woman' (in 1609), and 'The Alchemist' (in 1610), 
Jonsou'fl reputation in the comic drama rose to a pitcli nhich 
neither his own nor any other pen could well be expected to sur- 
pass. The tragedy of ' Catiline ' appeared in 1611, pre£iced by 
an address to the Ordinary Reader as remarkable for the strength 
of its style as for llie contempt of popular judgments which it - 
breathes. Such an appeal from ordinary to extraonlinary readers 
ought at least to have been made without insolence, as the dif- 
ference between the few and the many in matters of criticism lies 
more in the power of explaining their sources of pleasure than 
in enjoying them. ' Catjllue,' it ia true, from its classical sources, 
was chiefly to be Judged of by classical readers ; but its author 
should have stiU remembered that popular feeling is the great 
basis of dramatic fame. Jonson lived to alter his tone to the 
public, and the lateness of his humility must have made it more 
■mortifying. The haughty preface, however, disappeared from 
later editions of the play, while its better apology remained ia 
the high delineation of Cicero's character, and in passages of 
Boman eloquence which it contains ; above all in the concluding 
gpeech of Petreins. Ti is saitl, on Lord Dorset's authority, to 
}iinrn been Jonsou's favourite production. 
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I 1613 he made a short trip tn the Continent, and, being in 
f Kris, was introduced to the Cardinal da Perron, who, in com- 
pliment to his learning, showed him his translation of Virgil. 
Ben, according to Drummond's anecdotes, told the cardiiial that 
it was nought ; a criticism by all accounts as just as it was brief, 

Of ilia two next pieces, ' Bartholomew Fair ' (in 1614), and 
'The Devil is an Ass ' (in 1616), the former was scarcely a 
decline from the lenith of his comic excellence, the latter cer- 
tainly was : if it was meant to ridicule superstition, it effected its 
object by a singular process of introducing a devil upon the 
stage. AAer this lie made a long secession of nine years from 
the theatre, during which he composed some of his finest masques 
for the court, and some of those worlw which were irrecoverably 
lost in the fire that consumed his study. Meanwhile he received 
from hU sovereign a pension of 100 marks, which in courtesy 
has been called makiug him poet laureat. The title, till then 
gratuitously assumed, has been since appropriated to his suc- 
cessors in the pension. 

The poet's journey to Scotland (1619) awakens many pleasing 
recollections when we conceive him anticipating his welcome 
among a people who might be proud of a share in hb ancestry, 
and setting out with manly strength on a journey of 400 miles 
on foot. We are assured by one wlio saw him in Scotland that 
he was treated with respect and affection among the nobility and 
gentry ; nor was the romantic sceneiy of Scotland lost upon hia 
fancy. From the poem which he meditated on Lochlomond it 
is seen that he looked on it with a poet's eye. But, unhappily, 
the meagre anecdotes of Drummond have made this event of his 
life too prominent by the over- importance which has been 
attached to thein, Drummond, a smooth and sober gentleman, 
seems to have disliked Jonson's indulgence in that conviviality 
whicli Ben had shared with his Fletcher aud Shakspeare at the 
Mermaid. In consequence of those anecdotes Jonson's memory 
has been damned fur brutality, and Drummond's for perfidy. 
■Jonson drank freely at nawthorndeii, and talked big^things 
neitlier incredible nor unpardonable, Drumniond's perfidy 
amounted lo writing a letter beginning " Sir," with one very 
kind sentence in it, to the man whom he had described uiifu- 
voiirably in a private memorandum which he never meant foe 
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^^^^^Kbli cation. As t,o Drummond's decoying Jonson under lih 
^^^^Kof with any premedilaled desigu on his reputation, no one can 
^^^Hriously believe 

^^^^p By the continued kindness of King James our poet was some 
I yeersafter [September 1G213 presented with the reversionary grant 

of the mastership of the revels, hut from whicli lie derived no 
' advantage, as the incumbent. Sir John Astley, survived him. 

It fell, however, to the poet's son, by the permission of Charles I.'f 
King James, in the contemplation of his laureat's speedy acces> 
MOn to this ofBce, was desirous of conferring on him the rank of 
knighthood ; but Jonson was unwilling to accept the distinction, 
\ and prevailed on some of his friends about the court to dissuade 

the monarch from his purpose. After t)ie death of his patron 
James, necessity brought him again upon the theatre, and he 
Mluced ' The Staple of News,' a comedy of no ordinary merit, 
o evils were at this time rapidly gaining on him — 
" XHsease and povertj, fell pur.'' 
e was attacked by the palsy in 1625, and had also a tendency 
b dropsy, together with a scorbutic affection inherent from his 
mth, which pressetl upon the decaying powers of his consti- 
Btion. From the first stroke of the palsy he gradually recovered 
t far as to be able to write in the following year the anti* 
asqne of ' Sophiel.' For the three succeeding years his bio- 
Bipher suspects that the court had ceased to call upon him for 
'j customary contributions, a circumstance which must have 
ravated his poverty ; and his salary it appears was irregularly 
Meanwtdle his infirmities increased, and he was unable to 
e his room. In these circumstances he produced his ' New 
Inn,' a comedy that was driven from (he stage with violent hos- 
tility. The epilogue to this piece forms a melancholy contrast 

» [" The furious inveotivE of GifTord against Drnnmiond for having writtea 
privnte memoniDda of hia conversations vitb Ben Jooeou, which he did 
not publish, anil which, for a|ight we know, were perfectly failhfiil, is 
absurd. An; one elae wauld have been thankful for so much litenuy 
anecdote.'' — Hallam, Lil. Hist., vol. iii. p. 505.] 

+ [This is not quile correct: the son died in 1635, Jonaon in 1637, and 

Astley a year or so after. Astlej thna survived the father, to whom Qie 

reversion had been granted, and the son, W wVom. '&« vraMSst \«A Veen 

-ui/ufe SfeGiiforJ, p, cxliv., and CoIWet' s ' Kimais; ■«Q\.'«.^.*.'ii-'!£\t>i«Kti 

Herbert vas ^sllej's successor .^ 
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^to the tone of liis former addresses to the audience. He "whom 
the nioraing saw so great and high"* was now so humble as to 
speak of hb " faint and faltering tongue," and of liis " brain set 
round with pain." An allusion to the king and queen in the 
same epilogue awoke the slumbering kindness of Charles, who 
instantly sent him 100/.. and, in compliance with the poet's re- 
quest, also converted the 100 marks of bis salary into pounds, 
and added of Ids owu accord a yearly tierce of canary, Jonsou'a 
favourite wine. His Majesty's injunctions for the preparation of 
masques for the court were also renewed till they were discon- 
tinued at the suggestion of Inigo Jones, who preferred the 
assistance of one Aurelian Townsend to that of Jonson in the 
furnishing of those entertainments. His means of subaistence 
were now perhaps both precariously supplied and imprudeutly 
expended. The city in 1631, from whom he had always re- 
ceived a yearly allowance of 100 nobles by way of securing his 
assistance in their pageants, withdrew their pension. t He was 
compelled by poverty to supplicate the Lord Treasurer Weaton 
for relief. On the rumour of his necessities assistance came to 
him from various quarter;, and from none more liberally than 
Irom the Earl of Newcastle. On these and other timely bounties 
his sickly existence was propped up to accomplish two more 
comedies, ' The Magnetic Lady,' which appeared in 1632, and 
' The Tale of a Tub,' which came out in the following year. lu 
the last of these, the last indeed of his dramatic career, he en- 
deavoured to introduce some ridicule on Inigo Jones through 
the machinery of a puppet-show. Jones had distingidshed him- 
self at the representation of ' The Magnetic Lady ' by his bois- 
terous derision. The attempt at retaliation was more natural 
than dignified ; but the court prevented it, and witnessed the re- 
presentation of the play at Whitehall witli coldness. Whatever 
humour its manners contain was such as courtiers were not 
i^iely to understand. 

J spring of 1633 Charles visited Scotland, and on the 




" Yesterday ihe Imrbarous conn of aWrtQWV >s3se ■wv'Je&vt.-"^ 

— iuindlerlr pension for verjaice and im»\a.ti, ^iV. '«»■ **" — ioo^ 

m'the Earl ofNifweaale, aoth December V6a\. ^^ ■^a^i V*l■«•^«'^ ' 

reslored.] 
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d bf the Emit ti NevcMtle villi all die 
of lo7«l haifilaKw. To gnee tbe enter- 
ia gnieAd obaficBM to fat* beoe&etoc tbe 
«u1, a Bnk iwrrhrtr, rwiT^rt * Lwv^s Welcove M Wdberf^' 
■■d MHlliLi of Ifae mmx kiadl ftr ifaa ki^ aad queea'a reccptioQ 
at Bobwcr. la ili ■]■! i liiai. tke Sormia «g ihae to bb n(Me 
patraa tlK poet illwh i Is ids pbA boaatieB, vbich bad " taHist 
fike tfae dev aflieaTca «• tat BeeeaMDea." 

la fau — *-^-*— * [MHaal ^a«a af * TIk Sbi] Sbepherd.' his 
bioQiapfaer Uacn cne W%^ aa^ woMmj laj i^t broke through 
tlw glooa ol las h iIjhji. liija. .A^nogsi hia papers were found 
Ike plot aad 'y^-g of a daHOtie tragedy oa the elory <^ 
MwtiaMr BmA of Mairii, togctho' witk - The DiseovBries ' and 
* Gtam^B of Ibe B^bA Toagae s* wwta omitaining no doubt 
Ae pWWogical aad critaal icAecdoiB of mure vigoranfi jcnni 
bat wUck it it probable tlMt be mast hare eontinaed lo < 
tm be was aear bis ifiaolatioa. Thmt e*ait took place on tba 
f 6<l>of AognsL, 1637. 



THOMAS CAREW. 

[Bom.lsn. Died, 1639.] 

IIThes ill. EUig proMwnced that Carev- oerlainly died in I6M< 
I ke bad probably some reasosi for setting aside the date of \b»- 
I poet's birth as^gned by Lord ClanndoD ; but as he has not given 
I tbem, the anthority of a ooniemporaiy mn^t be allowed to slaDil. 
I Be was of the Carews of Gloucestershire, a ftmily dcKeuded fton 
I the elder stock of that name in Devonsliire, and a younger brather 
F of Sir llattbew Carew, who was a walous adherent of the fortunes 
I of Charles I. Ue was educated at Chiford, but was n^iher malrt- 
I culaii^) nor took any decree. Afier relumio^ from )U3 travelxf, 
L he- was rec*i\-ed with distinction ai the court of Charles 1. for his 
I clc<g«nl manners and accomplish mentis, and was appointed gentlfr 
I man of the prii7 chamber, and sewer in ordinary to hta t^AJeitj. 
I The real of his days seem to hare pasj«d in afBuence and easBi 
I and he died ju^ In tame lo s»ve him from witnessing the gay ut 
'"Uiailt court, to 1tbic\i V«e ^aA CQH\fvW«ATOiQTv. ^han tt.« ft wl JMi- 
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literature of a courtier, dispersed by the storra of civil war that 
was already gathering.* 

Tlie want of boldness and expansion in Carew's tboughta and 
subjects excludes him from rivalship with great poetical names ; 
nor is it diiGcuIt, even within the narrow pale of Lis works, to 
discover some faults of affectation, and of still more objectionable 
indelicacy. But among the poets who have walked in the same 
limited path he is pre'eminently beautiful, and deservedly ranks 
among the earliest of those wlio gave a cultivated grace to our 
lyrical strains. His slowness in composition was evidently that 
sort of care in the poet which saves trouble to his reader. His 
poems have touches of elegance and refinement, which their 
trJHing subjects could not liave yielded without a delicate and 
deliberate exercise of the fancy; and he unites the point and 
polish of later times with many of the genial and warm tints of 
the elder Muse. Like Waller, he is by no means free from con- 
- ceit ; and one regrets to find him addressing the Surgeon bleeding 
Celia, in order to tell him that the blood which he draws proceeds 
not from the fair one's arm, but from the lover's heart. But of 
such frigid thoughts he is more sparing than Waller ; and his 
conceptions, compared to that poet's, are like fruits of a richer 
flavour, that have been cultured with the same assiduity. 

^^p SIR HENRY AVOTTON. 

^^^^ [Born, 1568. Died, 1639.] 

Sir Henkt "Wottos was born at Boc ton-Mai berbe, in Kent. 
Foreseeing the fall of the Earl of Essex, to whom he was secre- 
larj", he left the kingdom, but returned upon the accession of 
James, and was appointed ambassador to the court of Venice. 
Towards the close of bis life he took deacon's orders, and was 
uominated provost of Eton.f 

■ [lie i& mentioDedasalivein Ifi.lS in Lord Falkland's versesnn Jodsod's 
death ; and as there is no poem b; Carcw in the > JunEonaG Virbias,' ii ia 
not onlihel; that he wns dead before its pabliuitioQ.] 

t '■ [Sir Henry Wocton's verses of ' A Happie Lyfe ' he hath by hcacC 
Sen Joiiaon's Cnnuersotiom teitk Drummmd, cduion i^o%,'?,*»vtCi 
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LLIAM ALEXANDER, EARL OF STERLINE. 



[Born, 1580. Died, 1 



0.] 



Wii-UAM Alekandek, of Menstrie, travelled on the continent 
as tutor to the Earl of Argyll ; and after his return to his native 
country (Scotland), having in vain solicited a mistress, whom he 
celebrates in hia poetry by the name of Aurora, he ninrried the 
daughter of Sir Walter Erskine. Having repaired to the court 
of James I,, he obtained the notice of the monarch, was appointed 
gentleman usher to Prince Charleii, and was knighted by James. 
Both of those sovereigns patronized his scheme for colonizing 
Kova Scotia, of which the latter made him lord-lieutenant. 
Charles I. created him Earl of Sterline in 1633, and for I 
years he held the office of secretary of state for Scotland, w: 
the praise of moderation, in times that were rendered peculiarly 
trying by the struggles of Laud against the Scott isli Fresbyteriane. 



He wrote 
^^^^expressior 

I 



^Nathaki 
Massinger 



3 very heavy tragedies ; but there is elegance of 
a. few of hb shorter piece*.* 



NATHANIEL FIELD. 

[Bora, 15S7. Died, 1632-3.] 

. Field liad the honour of being connected with 
' The Fatal Dowry,' tlie play from wiiieh Kowe 



stole the plot of his ' Fair Penitent.' f 



□saally are, ant 
tygress,' Campbell 
: his Eborter pieces.'* 



I Sterline is rather 
lie addresses hii mistress by the appelli 
observes that there is elegance of exprtssion in a few of . 
— HBllain, Zit. Hifl., vol. iiL p. S05.] - 

f [For the fullest particnlare about Nathanltl Field (many entirelynew), 
gee Mr. Collier's Life of Field in hU ' Memoirs of the Principal Aeton 
in the Plajs of Shakepeare,' Svo. 18-16.] 
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THOMAS DEKKER. 
pied about 1639.] 
.<i.> 1,110 close of t!ie sixteeritli century we find tbat the theatres, 
cnuducted by Heuslowe a.nd Alleyn, chiefly depended on Jonaon, 
Ileywood, Chetlle, and this poet, for composiug or retouching 
their pieces. Marston and Dekker had laboured frequently in 
conjunction with Jonson, wLea their weli-known hostility with 
him commenced. What grounds of offence Marston and Deliker' 
alleged cannot now be told ; but Jonson affirms that, after the 
appearance of liis comedy, ' Every Man in his Humour,' they 
began to provoke liim on every stage with their ^'petulant styles^' 
as if tliey wished to single him out for their adversary. Wlien 
Jonson's ' Cynthia's Kcvels ' appeared, they appropriated the tu o 
characters of Hedon and Anaides to themselves, and were brood- 
ing over their revenge when 'The Poetaster' eame forth, in which 
Dekker was recognised as Demt^triua. Either that his wrath 
made liini more willing, or that he was chosen the champion of 
the offended liost, for his rapiil powers and popularity, he fur- 
nisliect the ' Satiromastix ;' not indeedadespicahle reply toJoason, 
but more full of rage tlian of ridicule. The little tliat is known 
of Dekker's history, independent of his quarrel with Jonson, is 

I unfortunate. His talents were prolific, and not contemptible; 
but he was goaded on by waul to hasty productions, acquaintei) 

j with spunging-houses, and an inmate of the King's Bench prison.* 
Oldys thinks that he was alive in 1638. 

* He WIS there st one lime for three jears, aecording to Oldj^. Na 
wonder poor Dekker cooid rise a degree above Ihc le»el of his ordinary 
I in describing the blessings of Foriunuius's inexhnutlible purse: be 
rohably felt but too keenlj- the force of what he expresses in ibe 
^'^ropy of Anipedo: — 

not enamour'd of (bis painted idol. 
This strumpet world; for her most beauCeooi looks 
Are poisoD'd baits, hnug upon golden hooks. 
When Ibols do swiui in vealcli, ber CyothiaD beams 
Will wantouly dance on the silver streams; 
But when this cqaiDt-«yed age sees virtue poor, 
And by a little spark set shivering, 
" — ing of all, relieved at no man's door, 
miles on h«r us the sun sbtaee on lire, 
Tu kill that liRlc beat*' 
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^^m JOHN ^\'EBSTER. 

^^^^P pied about 1638] 

^^^^1 Langbainb odI; inr<iriiiH us of this writer that he was clerk of 

r ' 
I ■ 






St. Andrew's parisEi, Holborn,* aud esteemed by his contem- 
poraries. He wrote in conjunction with fiowley, Dekker, aud 
Mareton. Among' the pieces entirely his o«n are ' The Whila 
Devil, or Vittoria Corombona,' the tragedy of ' Appiua and Yif 
" The Devil's Law Case,' and ' The Duchess of Malfi. 
From the advertisement prefixed to ' Vittoria Corombona,' the 
piece seems not to have been successful in the representation. 
The author says " that it wanted that which is the only grace 
and setting out of a tragedy, a full aud understanding auditory.'' 
The auditory, it may be suspected, were not quite so much struck 
with the beauty of Webster's horrors as Mr. Lamb seems to have 
been, in writing the notes to his ' Specimens of our old Dramatic 
Poetry.* In the same prefece Webster deprives himself of tbe 
only apology that could be offered for his at^surdities as a dra- 
matist by acknowledging that he wrote slowly ; a circumstance 
in wliich he modestly compares himself to Euripides, In his 
tragedy of ' The Duchess of Malfi,' the duchess is married and 
.delivered of several children in tiie course of the five acts. 

JOHN FORD. 

[Born, 1586. Died, 1040?] 

It is painful to fiud the name of Ford a barren spot i 
poetical biography, marked i>y nothing but a few dates and cran- 
jectures, chiefly drawn from tiis own cledications. He was bom' 
'of a respectable family in Devonshire; was bred to the law, and' 
entered of the Middle Temple at the age of seventeen. At the 
age of twenty he publishe<l a poem, entitled ' Fame's Memorial/, 
in lionour of tlie deceased Earl of Devonshire; and, from tha 

■ ["GildoB, 1 believe, was the first who asserted that oar anihorwasderiB 
of St. Andrew's. 1 seurehed the registers of (hat chnrch, but Iha nanii 

Wehster did not occur in Ihem ; and I examined the MSS. belonging to 

" ■■■ill Clerks' Hall, in Wood-slreel, with as Utile succebb."— Djce's Webaltr, 
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dedication of that piece, il appears thai he chiefly subsisted upon 
his profeasionat labours, making poetiy the solace of bis leisure 
houn. All his plays were published between the years 1629 and 
1639; but before thR former period he had for some time been 
known as a dramatic writer, tii« works having been printed a 
considerable time after their appearance on the stage ; and, 
according to the custom of tlie age, had been associated in 
several works witli other composers.* With Dekker he joined 
in dramatizing a, etory wtiich reflects more disgrace upon the ^e 
than ail its genius could redeem, namely, the fate of Mother 
Sawyer, the Witch of Edmonton, an aged womaD, who liad been 
recently the victim of letpl and BUpersiitious murder — 
" A'ii adenjiedum quod nen txada t/etustai 
Edideril." 

The time of his death is unknown.')' 



WILLIAM ROWLEY. 
[Bom IS— . Di»d,i640?] 
Of William Rowley nothing more is known tlian that he was a 
player by profession, and for several years at the liead of tlie 
Prince's^ company of comedians. Though his name is found in 
one instance affixed to a piece conjointly with Shakspeare's, he is 
generally classed only in the third rank of our dramatists. Hin 
MuK is evidently a plebeian nymph, and had not been educated 

• [' Honour Triumphant,' aud ' A Line of Life,' two Iracts by Ford, un- 
known to the editors of his works, nere reprinted by iLe Shakespeare Socieiy 
in 1843.] 

t I have declined ohtrnding on the reader Eome passages in Ford's plays 
which poaaess u superior [lower to a scene in ' The Lover "s Melancholy,' bt- 
cause mey have lieen anlicipsted by Mr. Lajnb in his ■ Drnmatie Speci- 
mens.' Even if ibis bad not been Ibe case, I sbould hare felt reluctant in . 
give a place to one dreadfully beantifnl specimen of his affecting powers, 
ID the tragedy of 'The Brother and Sister.' Better that poetry ehould cease, 
than have to do with such subjects. ' The Lover's Melancfaolv ' bos iiiueh 
of the grace and sweetness that dislinguiiiheB the genius of ford. ["Mr. 
Campbell speaks fevourably of the poetic portion of this play ; he thinks, 
and I fiilly agree with him. that it has much of the grace and sweetness 
which distinguish the genins of Ford. It has also somewhat more of tlie 
Eprightliness, in the language of the secondary characters, than is commonly 
found in his plays." — Gifford.'] 

1 [Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I. The play in vhicb his name 
is prmted conjointly with Shakspeare's is called. 'Tte£iin\t.iA^«\vi^'\ 
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le school of tbe Graces. His most tolerable pruductiou ii 

•The-New Womier, or a Woman never Vexed,' Its drafts ol 

L citizen life and inanners have an air of reality and honest truth ; 

I the situations and characters are forcible, and the sentim^ntt' 

I earnest and unaffected. The author seems to move in the tiphere 

f life wliich he imitates with no felse fears about its dignitj-, 

and is not asliamed to exhibit his broken merchant han^ng out 

the bag for ctiarity among' the debtors of a prison-house. 

PHILIP MASSINGER. 

[Bom, 1583. Died, 1640,]. 

The father of this dramalie poet was attiiched to the family oi 
Henry, the eecond Earl of Pembroke, and died in the service i^ 
that honourable house. Tlie name of a servant carried with it 
no sense of degradation in those times, when the great lords ani} 
officers of the court numbered inferior nobles among their fol- 
lowers. On one occasion the poet's father was the bearer of 
letters from the Earl of Pembroke to Queen Klizabetb ; a dr- 
cumstance which has been justly observed to indicate that 1 
could be no mean person, considering the punctilious respect 
which Elizabetli exacted from her courtiers, 

Massinger was born at Salisbury,* or probably at Willor 
eighbourhood, the seat of the Earl of Pembroke, in w 
family he also appears to have been educated. That noblemai 
, died in the poet's sixteenth year, who thus unfortunately h 
whatever chance he ever had of his protecting kindness, i 
father continued indeed in the service of tiie succeeding earl)' 
who was an accomplished man, a votary of the Muses, and o 
of the brightest ornaments of the courts of Elizabetli and Jami 
but he witliheld liis patronage from a rnm^ of genius, who fa 
claims to it, and would have done it honour, for reasons that hav 
not been distinctly explained in the scanty and sorrowfiil histot; 
of the poet. Mr, Gifford, dissatisfied with former reasons Bllege 
for this neglect, and convinced from the perusal of liis writiDgl 
that Massinger was a Catholic, conjectures tliat it may l>e attri 
buted to his having oifended the earl by having apostatized whil 
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E university to Uiat obnoxious faith. He was enlered as a 
^„.„„„ner of St. Albaii's Ilal], Oxford, in Lis eighteenth, jear, 
where he cuiitiDueiJ only four years. Wood and Davies conclude 
that he missed a degree, and was suddenly withdrawn from the 
university, in cnnsequence of Pembroke's disapprobation of his 
attachment to poetry and romances, instead of logic and plalo- 
Bopby. Mr. Gifford prefers the authority of Langbaine, that he 
was not supported at all at O.fford by the Earl of Pembroke, but 
by hia own father, and concludes that he was withdrawn from it 
solely by the calamitous event of his death. Whatever was the 
cause, he left the university abruptly, and, coming to Lotidon, 
without friends, or fortune, or profession, was, as lie informs us 
himself, driven by his necessities to the stage for support. 

From the period of his arrival in London in IGOG till the year 
1622, wlieD his ' Virgin Martyr' appeared in print, it is suffi- 
ciently singular that we should have no notice of Massinger, 
except in one melancholy relic that was discovered by Mr. Malone 
in Diilwieh College, nrnnely, a letter subscribed by him and two 
other dramatic poets,* in which tliey solicit the advance of five 
pounds from the theatrical manager,+ to save them from the 
horrors of a gaol. The distressful document accidentally dis- 
covers tlie fact of Ttfasainger having assisted Fletcher in one of 
his dramas, and thus entitles Sir Aston Cokayne's assertion to 
belief, that he assisted liim in more than one- Though Massinger 
therefore did not appear in print during the long period already 
mentioned, his time maybe supposed to have been partly em- 
ployed in those confederate undertakings which were so common 
during the early vigour of our stage ; and there is the strongest 
presumpiive evidence that he was also engaged in plays of his 
own composition, wliich have been loet to the world among those 
literary treasures that perished by the neglect of Warburlon, tlie 
Somerset herald, and the unconscious sacrilege of his cook. Of 
Massinger's fame for rapidity in composition Langbaine has pre- 
served a testimony in the lines of a contemporary poet : after the 
date of his first printed performance, those of his subsequent 
works come in thick succession, and there can be little doubt 
^)llt the period preceding it was equally prolific. 
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Of hvi private life literally nothing can be said to be knowi 
except that his dediuations bespeak incessant distress and de~ 
pendence, while the recomniendaloiy poems prefixed to his plays 
ddres^ him with attributes of virtue which are seldum lavished 
ith flattery or falsehood on those who are poor. In one of his 
dedications lie acknowledges the bounty of Piiilip Earl of Mont- 
gomery, the brother to that Earl of Pembroke wlio so unaccount- 
ably neglected him ; but, warm as Massinger's acknowledgments 
are, the assistance appears to have been but transitory." On the 
17th of March, 1640, having gone to bed in apparent health iha 
preceding night, he was found dead in the morning, in his own 
^use in the Bankside. He was buried in tlie churchyard of 
St. Saviour's, and his fellow- comedians attended him to the grave ; 
but it does not appear from the (tricteet search that a etone or 
inscription of any kind marked the place where his dust was 
deposited; even the memorial of his mortality is given with ■ 
pathetic brevity, which accords but too well with the obscnre 
and humble circumstances of his life: "March 20, 1639-40, 
buried Philip Masainger, a stranger i"t and of all his admirere, 
only Sir Aston Cokajne dedicated a line to his memory. Even 
posterity did liim long injustice ; Rowe, who had discovered h» 
merits in the depth of their neglect, forbore to be his editor, in 
tiie hopes of concealing his plagiarism from ' The Fatal Dowiy ;' J 
and he seemed on the eve of oblivion, when Dodsley's reprint of 
our old plays brought him faintly into that light of reputation 
which has been made perfectly distinct by Mr. Gifford's editiou' 
of his works. ^^_^^ 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

[Bom, 1608. Died, 1641.] 

I Suckling, who gives levity its gayest expression, was the son of 

the comptroller of the household to Charles I. Langbaine tells 

• [This is a miBlalie— Ihe ssjistanoe wag even continoed lo the widow. 
"Mr. PhilipMa««iDger, authorof eeverall good pU;es,vssa eervant to lus 
lordship, and had a. peiiston of twenty or thirty pounds per anuam. whteh 
was payed to his wife after his decease. She lived il Cardilf. in Glantir. 
gSQEhire.'' — AQl)rej s Natural Hiilorg oj Willthin, edited bj John Britloa, 
4tO., 1847, p. 91.] 

t [The real entry in the register is, ■' t639. March 18. Philip Mnaaingw, 
tranger''~-tbal is, a uoa-pariBhiuner.H X \a • The F^a Fenilant.' 
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us that he spoke Latin at five yeurs of age, but with what cor- 
rectness or fluency we are not informed, Hb versatile mind 
certainly acquired many accomplislinients, and filled a short life 
with many pursuits, for he was a traveller, a soldier, a lyric and 
dramatic poet, and a musician. After serving a camjiaign under 
dusCavus Adolphus, he returned to England, was fiivoured by 
Charles I., and wrote some pieces, which were exhibiled for the 
amusement of the court witli sumptuous sjilendour. ~Wlien the 
civil wars broke out he expended 12001.' on the equipment of a 
regiment for the king-, wliicii was distinguished, however, only 
by i(3 finery and cowardice. A brother poet crowned his disgrace 
with a ludicrous song. The event is said to have affected hint 
deeply with shame ; but be did not live long to experience that 
most incurable of the heart's diseases. Having leartit that his 
servant had robbed him, he drew on his boots in great liai^te ; a 
rusty nail,t that was concealed in one of them, pierced hb heel, 
and produced a mortification, of which he died. His poems, his 
five plays, together with his letters, speeches, and tracts, have been 
collected into one volume. 



^Btl 



WILLIAM CARTAVRIGIIT. 

[Bom, 1611. Died, 1643.] 
pLiam Cartwright was the son of an innkeeper at Ciren- 



cester, who had been reduced to that situation by spending a 
good estate. He was a king's scholar at Weslminsler, and took 
orders at Osford, where he became, says Wood, " a most florid 
and seraphic preacher," Bishop Dnppa, his intimate friend, 
appointed him succentor of the church of Salisbury in 1642. In 
the same year he was taie of the council of war, or delegacy, 
appointed by the University of Oxford, for providing troops sent 
by the king to protect, or, as the opposite party alleged, to over- 
awe, the universities. His zeal in this service occasioned his 
being imprisoned by the parliamentary forces on their arrival; 
but he was .speedily I'eleased on bail. Early in the year 1643 he 

* [Hather IS.OOOi. See Perry's ' Reliques," vol. iL p. 356, where the 
ludicrous song Mr. Campbtll refers fo may be found.] 

t LOldjs sajs the blade of a penknife, whilst Aubrey affirms that lie 
pimoned. The nsU or blade may have been poifioued.^ 
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appointed junior proctor of his university, and also reader in 
melapliysics. The latter ofRce we may well suppose him to have 
filled with ability, as, according to Lloyd's account, he studied at 
the rate of sixteen hours a-day ; but he survived his appoiotment 
to it for a. very short time, being carried off by a malignant fever, 
called the camp-disease, which was then epidemical at Oxford. 
Cartwright died ia his thirty-second year; but he lived long 
lough to earn the distinguishing praise of Ben Jonson, who 
f of him, " Jly son Carlwiighl writes all like a man." 

GEORGE SANDYS. 

[Bom, 1577. Died, 16^3.] 
Sandys, tu whose translations Pope declared that 
iglish poetry owed much of its beauty, was the youngest son 
the Archbishop of York, After leaving the university, he set 
ipon an extensive tour, comprehending Greece, Egypt, and 
the Holy Land, which is described iu his well-known and well- 
written book of Travels. After his retorn to England he pub- 
lished a translation of ^ The Metamorphoses ' of Ovid, and a 
Paraphrase of the Psalms of David. He' translated also the 
' Christus Patiens' of Grotins, Few incidents of his life are re- 
corded. For the most part of his latter days he lived with Sir 
Francis Wenman, of Caswell, near Witney, in Oxfordshire ; a 
situation near to Uurford, the retirement of his intimate friend 
Lucius Lord Falkland, who has addressed several poems to him.' 
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FRANCIS QUARLES. 

fBorn. 1692. Died, 1644.] 
This voluminous saint was bred at Cambridge and Lincoln's Inn, 
and was appointed cupbearer to Elizabeth, Electress of Boheniia, 
after quitting whose service he went to Ireland, and was secretary 
to Archbishop Usher. On the breaking out of the rebelHoti in 
that kingdom he Was a considerable sufferer, and was obliged to 
fly for safety to England. He had already been pensioned by 
verEifier of Uie fbrmer 
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larles, and made Chronologec to the city of Londoa ; but in the 
general niin of the royal cause his property wag confiscated, and 
hiB books and manuscripts, whicli he valued more, were plundered. 
This reverse of fortune ia supposed to have accelerated his death. 

The charitable criticism of the present age has done Justice to 
Quarles, in contrasting his merits with hig acknowledged de- 
formities, That his perfect specimens of the bathos should have 
been laughed at in the ^e of Pope is not surprising.* His 
' Emblems,' whimsical as they are, have not the merit of origin- 
ality, being imitated from Herman Hugo. A considerable re- 
semblance to Youn^ may be traced in the blended strength and 
extravagance, and ill-assorted wit and devotion of Quarles. Like 
Young, lie wrote vigorous prose — witness his ' Enchiridion.' In 
the parallel, however, it is due to the purity of Young to acknow- 
ledge that he never was guilty of such indecency as that which 
disgraces the ' Argalus and Parthenia ' of our pious autlior. 



IlrUAM Bbowke was the son of a gentleman of Tavistock, in 
onshire. He was educateil at Oxford, and went from thence 
on 
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BOf his absurdity one example may suffice from bis ' EmbleniB:'- 
" Man it a IrnaiE-court. hia fivsh the wall. 
The gamesters God and Satsn,— the heart '« the ball ; 
The hieher and the lower hazards are 
Too bold presuraptioE and too base despair : 
The rackets which our restless balls make &y, 
AdverHly and sweet prosperity. 
The angels keep the coart, and mark the pUc« 
Where the ball falls, and chalk out every chaae. 
The line 's a civil life we otteu cross, 
O'er which the ball, not fiying, makes a loss. 
Detraclnrs are like stauders-by, aud l)et 
With charitable men, our life 's the set. 
Ix>rd, in these couflicti', in these fierce lusaalts. 
Laborious Satan makes a world of tiialts. 
Forgive them. Lord, altboagb be ne'er implore 
For fktour, Ihey 'II be set upon our soore. 
O take the ball before it come to the groand. 
For this base coarl has many a Inlse rebound ; 
Strike, and strike hard, and strike above the line. 
Strike where thoa please, so a& the set \k 'i^u^er 
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to the Inner Temple, but devoted himself chiefly to poetry, 
his twenty- third year he published the first part of his ' Bri- 
tannia's Pastorals,' prefaced by poetical eiilo^es, which 
his liaviDg- been, at that early period of life, the friend snii 
iavourile of Seliien and Drayton. To these [eatimonies he aftci 
wards added that of Ben Jonson. In the following year he pub- 
lished ' The Shepherd's Pipe,' of which the fourth eclogue is often 
said to have been the precursor of Milton's ' LyciUas.' A single 
simile about a. rose cunstituEes all the resemblance ! In 1616 he 
published the second part of his ' Britannia's Pastorals.' His 
* Masque of the Inner Temple ' was never printed, till Dr. Farmer 
transcribed it from a MS. of the Bodleian Library, for Thomas 
Davies's edition of Browne's works, more than 120 years after 
the author's death. 

He seems to have taken his leave of the Muses about the prime 
of his life, and returned to Oxford, in the capacity of tutor to 
Robert Dormer, Earl of Caernarvon, who fell in the battle of 
Hewbury, 1643. After leaving the university with that noble- 
man, he found a liberal patron in William, £arl of Pembroke, 
whose cliaracter, lil:e tliat of Caernarvon, still lives among the 
warmly coloured and minutely touched portraits of Lord Claren- 
don. The poet lived in Lord Pembroke's family ; and, accord- 
ing to Wood, grew rich in his employment. Bat the particnlara 
of his history are very imperfectly known, and his verses deal too 
little with the business of life to throw much light upon hia cir- 
cumstances. His poetry is not without beauty ; but it is the 
beauty of mere landscape and allegory, witliout the 
passions that constitute human interest. 



THOMAS NABBES. 

[Died, 1645.] 

This was an inferior dramatist in the lime of Charles I., who, 
besides his plays, wrote d continuation of Kiiolles's ' History of 
the Turks.' 
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THOMAS HEYWOOD. 
[Died, 1649J 
Thomas Hstwood was the most prolific writer in tbe most fer- 
tile age of our drama.* In the nticist of his theatrical labours as 
an aelor ami poet, lie composed a fomiidatile list of prose works, 
and defended tlie sti^ agaiDst tlie Furitann in a work that is 
full of learning'. One of his projects was to write tlie lives of all 
poets that were ever distinguished, from the time of Homer down- 
wards. Yet it has happened to the framer of this gigantic design 
to have DO historian so kind to his own memory as to record either 
the period of his death or the spot that covers his remains. His 
merits entitled him to better remembrance. Hecomptned indeed 
with a careless rapidity, and seems to have thought as little of 
Horace's precept of "icepe styfum verlas" as of most of the in- 
junctions in tlie ' Art of Poetry.' But he possesses considerable 
jiower of interesting the affections, by placing his plain and 
familiar eliaracterB in affecting dtuations. The worst of lilm is, 
that his commonplace sentiments and plain incidents fall not only 
beneath the ideal beauty of art, but are often more fatiguing than 
what we meet with in the ordinary and unselected circumstances 
of life. When he has hit upon those occasions where the passions 
should obviously rise with accunmlated expression, he lingers on 
through the scene with a dull and level indifference. The term 
artlessness may be applied to Ileywood in two very opposite 
senses. His pathos is often artless in the better meaning of the 
word, because its objects are true to life, and their feelings 
naturally expressed. But lie betrays still more fieqiiently an 
arllessneas, or we should rather call it a. want of art, in deficiency 
of contrivance. His best performance is ' A Woman killed with 
Kindness,' In that play the repentance of Mrs. Frankford, who 
dies of a broken heart for her infidelity to a generous hnsband, 
would present a situation consummately moving, if we were left 
to conceive her death to be produced simply by grief. But the 
poet most unskilfully prepares us fur her death, by her declaring 

* [He bod, ns he h\mse\t tells us. " eilher an mcire band, or at the least a 
main finger, iu two liundrcd and twenty plays." He was a aall^e at \Jis.- 
colnshire.] 
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tenlions to starve herself; and mars, by ilie weaknei^s, sin, 
srror of aiiieide, an example of peaitence tliat would otber- 
wise be sublimely and tenderly edifying. The scene of the death 
of Mrs. Frankford liaa been deservedly noticed for its pathos by 
an eminent foreign critic, Mr. Sclilegel,* who also commends the 
superior force of its inexorable morality fo llie reconciling con- 
clusion of Kotzebue's drama on a similar subject. Tlie learned 
German perhaps draws his inference too rigidly. Mrs. Frank- 
ford's crime was recent, and iier repentance and dealh imme> 
diately follow it ; but the guilt of the otjier tragic penitent, to 
vhom Mr. S. alludes, is more remote and less heinous ; and to 
presenile interminable limits, either in real or imaginary life, to 
the generosity of individual forgiveness is to invest morality with 
terrors which the frailly of man and the mercy of Heaven do Dot 
justify. ^ 

WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 

[Bom, 1585. Died, 16*9.J 
This poet was born at Hawthornden, his father's estate in Mid- 
Lothian, took a degree at the University of Edinburgh, studied 
the civil law in France, and, returning home, entered into pos- 
session of his paternal estate, and devoted himself to literature. 
During hia residence at Rawthorndeti he courted, and was on the 
eve of marrying, a lady of the name of Cumiingliam, Her sudden 
death inspired him with a melanclioly which he sought to dissi- 
pate by travelling. He accordingly visited France, Italy, and 
Germany, and, during a stay of eight years on the Continent, 
conversed with the most polbhed society, and studied the objecta 
most interesting to curiosity and taste. He collected at the »anie 
time a number of books and manuscripts, some of which are still 
in the library of his native university. 

second return to Scotland he found tlie kingdom dis- 
tracted by political and religious ferment, and on the eve of a 
eivil war. Wliat connexion tiiis aspect of public af&ira had with 
bis quitting Hawthornden, bis biographers liave not informed us, 
s, that he retirc<l to the seat of his brother-in-law, 
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fir John Scot, of Scotstarvet, a man of letters, and probably of 
political sentiments congenial with Iiis own. At his abode be 
wrote his ' History of the Five Jameses, Kings of Suotland,' a 
work abounding in false eloqiieoce and slavish principles. Having 
returned at length to setile himself at his own seat, he married a 
lady of tlie name of Logan, of the house of Restalrig, in whom 
he fancied a resemblance to his former mistress, ami repaired the 
fiimily mansion of Hawthornden, with an inscription importing 
his hopes of resting there in honourable ease. But the times 
were little suited to promote his wisiies ; and on the ci\'il war 
breaking out he involved himself with the Covenanters, by 
writing in support of the opposite side, for wliicli his enemies 
not only called him to a severe aecount, but coinpelleii him to 
£)rnish his quota of men and amis to support the cause which he 

;ested. His estate lying in different counties, he contributed 

Ives and quarters of men to the forces that were raised ; and 
'pa this occasion he wrote an epigram, bitterly wishing that the 
imaginary division of his recruits might be realised on their 
bodies. His grief for tlie death of Charles is said to have short- 
ened his days. Such stories of political seusibility may be be- 
lieved on proper evidence. 

The elegance of Drummond's sonnets, and the humour of his 
Scotch anti Latin macaronics, have been at least sufficiently 
praised : but when Milton has been described as essentially 
obliged to him, the compliment to his genius is stretched too 
far. A modern writer, who edited the works of Drunimond, has 
affirmed that, "perhaps," if we had had no D mm mo nd, we should 

it have seen the Hner delicacies of Milton's ' Comus,' ' Lycidas,' 
:Ij'Allegro,' and 'II Penseroso.' "rerhapa"is an excellent 
ling-string for weak assertions. One or two epithets of 
"Drummond may be recognised in Milton, though not in the 
minor poems already mentioned. It is difficult to apply any 
precise idea to the tautology of " fine delicacies ;" but whatever 
the editor of Dmnunond meant by it, he may be assured that 
debt on the part of Milton to the poet of Haw- 
•ndaa which the former could be the least iinpoverished by 
Philips, the nephew of Milton, edited and extolled 
immond, and pronounced him equal to Tasso himself. It him 

sn inferred from some passages oE Ike ' t\\ea.\iM.\a^«Aai:'a5a.' 
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that Milton had dictated several critical opinions in that per- 
formance ; and it lias been taken fur granted that Philips'a liigh 
opinion of Drummond was imbibed from the author of ' Paradise 
Xiost.' But the parallel between Drummond and Tasso surely 
Id not have been drawn by Milton. Philips had a tor 
ry, and in many of his critical opinions in the ' Tbeatrum 
'oetarum ' showed a taste that could not be well attributed to 
his uitcle — in none more than ia this exaggerated comparison of 
a smooth sonnetteer to a mighty poet. It is equally improbable 
. that he imbibed this absurdity from Milton as that he caught 

^^y £K>m him his admiration of Druramond's prose compositions and 
^^^BUbitiaiy principles. 

^^ THOMAS MAY. 

[Boni, IS9S. Died, I6S0.] 

I Thomas Mat, whom Dr. Johnson has pronounced the best 

Latin poet of England, was the son of Sir Thmnas May, of 
Mayfield, in Sussex. During the earlier part of his public life 
he was encouraged at the court of Charles 1., inscribed several 
poems to his Majesty, as well as wrote them at his injunctioi 
and received from Charles the appellation of " his poel." During 
this connexion with royalty he wrote his five dramas, translated 
the ' Georgics * and ' Pharealia,' continued the latter in English 
as well as Latin, and by his imitation of Lucan acquired the 
reputation of a modern classic in foreign countries. It were 
much to be wished that, on siding with the parliament i 
civil wars, he had left a valedictory testimony of regret for the 
necessity of opposing, on public grynnds, a monarch who had 
been personally kind to him. The change was stigmatised t 

I ungrateful ; and it was both sordid and ungrateful if the aceout 

given by his enemies can be relied on, that it was owing to the 

I king's refusal of the laureateship, or of a pension — for the story 

is told in different ways. All tjiat can be suggested in May's 
behalf is, that no complimentary dedications could pledge his 
principles on a great question of public justice, and that the 
motives of an action are seldom traced with scrupulous truth 

L rsbeie it is the bias of the narrator to degrade the action itself. 

^ C/areadoa, tbe most respectable ot ^ia ajocooti'Ga, \s exactly in 
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situation. He begins by praising lib epic poelrj- as among 
the best in our language, and incouBistently concludes by prO' 
nouncing iliat IMay deserves to be forgotten. 

The parliament, from whatever motive he embraced tlieir 
cause, appointed him their secretary and historiographer. In 
this capacily he wrote his ' Breviary,' which Warburton pro- 
nounces " a just composition according to the rules of history," 
It breaks off, much to the logs of the history of that time, just at 
the period of the Self-denying Ordinance. Soon after this pub- 
licatiou lie went to bed one night in apparent health, having 
drunk freely, and was found dead in the morning. His death 
was ascribed to his nightcap being tied too tightly under his 
chin. Andrew Mar\-ell imputes it to the cheerfiil bottle. Taken 
together, they were no bad receipt for suffocation. The vampire 
revenge of his enemies in digging him up from his grave is an 
event too notorious in the history of the Restoration. They gave 
him honourable company in this sacrilege, namely, that of Blake. 

He lias ventured in narrative poetry on a similar difficulty to 
that Shakspeare encountered in the historical drama, but it is 
unnecessary to show with hoiv much less success. Even in that 
lent, be lias scarcely equalled Daniel or Drayton. 

RICHARD CRASHAW. 
[Bom, 16IB? Died, 1653.] 
poet fell into neglect in his own age. He was, however, 
the first of our old minor poets that was rescued from 
Hviou in the following century. Pope borrowed from him, 
■knowledged his obligations. Crashaw formed bis style on 
quaint and conceited school of Italian poetry, that of 
Marino ; and there is a prevalent harshness and strained expres- 
sion in his verses, but there are also many touches of beauty 
and solemnity, and the strength of his thoughts sometimes 
appears even in their distortion. If it were not growTi into 
a tedious and impertinent fashion to discover the sources of 
'Paradise Lost,' one might be tempted to notice some similarity 
between the speech of Satan in the ' Sospetto di Herode ' of 
Ino (which Crashaw has translated) and Satan's Address 
Sun in Milton, The tittle tliat is kuQwa of C'n^io.'ti' «. 
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life exbibiu eutlnisiasm, but it is not tliat of a weak or selfish 
mind. His private character was amiable ; and we are told by 
the earliest editor of his 'Steps to the Temple' that he was 
skilled in muaic, drawing', and engraving. Ilia father, of whose 
writinga an account is given in the tenth volume of the 'Censura 
Literaria,' was a preacher at the_ Temple Church, London. His 
son, the poet, was born in London, but at what time is uncertain. 
He wa» educated at the Charterhouse through the bounty of 
two friends, Sir Henry Yelverton and Sir Francis Crew. 
From thence he removed to Cambridge, where he became a 
fellow, and took a degree of master of arts. There Le published 
bis Latin poems, iu one of which is the epigram from a Scripture 
passage, ending with the line, so well known, 

" Ljmpha pudica Denm vidit et embnil," — 
" The modpst water saw its God, and blush'd," — 
) and also his pious effusions, called ' Steps to the Tempie.' The 
title of the latter work was in allusion to the church at Cam- 
bridge, near his residence, where he almost constantly spent his 
time. When the Covenant, in 1644, was offered to the univer- 
sities, he preferred ejection and poverty to subscribing it. 
Already he had been distinguished as a popular and powerful 
preacher. He soon afl^er embraced the Catholic religion, and 
repaired to France. In austerity of devotiou he had no great 
transition to make to Catholicism ; and his abhorrence of the 
^^^^ religious innovations he had witnessed, together with his admi- 
^^^K ration of the works of the canonized St. Teresa of Spain, still 
^^^P more easily account for his conversion. Cowley found him at 
^^^ Paris in deplorable poverty, aud recommended him to bis exiled 
t queen, Henrietta Maria. Her Majesty gave him letters of recoro- 

I mendation to Italy, where he became a secretary to one of the 

^^^ Boman cardinals, and a canon of the church of Loretto, Soon 
^^^L after the latter appointment he died, about the year 1652. 

■ t. 
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WILLIAM HABINGTON. 

[Bom, 1605. Died, 1654,] 

The motlier of tiiis poet, who was daughter to Lord Morley, is 

reported to have written tlie famous letter of warning, in eon- 

W^tegueace of irJiich the Gunpowder I'lot was discovered. His 
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&ther, who had been suspected of a share iu Babington's con- \ 

■piracy, and who had owed his release to hia being godson to 
Queen Klizabeth, was a second time imprisoned, and condemned 
to death, on the charge of having concealed some of the agents 
in the Gunpowder Plot; but by Lord Morley's interest xvaa 
pardoned, on condition of confiniag himself to Worcestershire, 
of which county he lived ta write a voluminous history. 

The family were Catholics ; and his son, the poet, was sent to 
St, Omer's, we are told, with a view to make him a Jesiiitj 
which he declined. The same intention never failed to l>e 
ascribed to all English families who sent their children to that 
seminary. On his return from the Continent he livetl chiefly 
with his father, who was his preceptor. Of the subsequent 
course of his life nothing more seems to be on record than hb 
marriage and his literary works. The latter consisted of effusions 
entitled ' Castara,' the poetical name of his mistress ; ' The Queen 
of Arragon,' a tragi-comedy ; a ' History of Edward IV. ;' and 
' Observaiions upon History.' 

Ilabington bi^came a poGt from the courtship of the lady 
whom he married, Lucy, daughter to Lord Powis. There is no 
very ardent sensibility in his lyrics, but they denote a mind of 
elegant and chaste sentiments. He is as free as any of the minor 
poets of his ^e from the impurities which were then considered 
fts wit. He is indeed rather ostentatiously platonic, but his love 
language is fur from being so elaborate as the complimentary 
gallantry of the precedingage. A respeclablegravity of thought, 

' succinct fluency of expression, are obsenable in the poems 
' later life. 
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WILLIAM CHAMBERLAYNE. 

[Bora, 1619. Died, Jan. U, 1689,"! 
I BELIEVE the only notice of this poet that is to be found is in 
Langbaine, who informs us that he was a physician at Shaftes- 
bury, in Dorsetshire, in the reigns of Charles I. and II. He 
wrote a single tragi-comedy, ' Love's Victory,' which was acted 
after the Hestoraljon under the new title of ' "Wits led by [he 
Nose, or the Poet's Kevenge.' Hia ' Pharonnida,' an heroic 
poem, in five books, which Langbaine says has nothing tu c«r- 
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iommend it, is one of the mt)st interesting stories that was e\ 
told in verse, and contained so much amusing matter as to 
made into a prose novel in the reigti of Charlen II. Wliat 
Dr. JoEinson said unjustly of Milton's ' Conius,' that it was like 
gold hid under a. rock, may unfortunately be applied with too 
much propriety to ' Pharonnida.' Never, perhaps, was so much 
beautiful design in poetry marred by infelicity of execution : his 
rug^edness of versification, abrupt transitions, and a style that it 
at once slovenly and quaint, perpetually interrupt us in enjoying 
the splendid figures and spirited passions of this romantic tablet, 
and make us Caleb them only by glimpses. I am well aware 
that from a story go closely interwoven a few selected passages, 
while they may be more tlian sufficient to exemplify the &ults, 
are not enough to discover the full worth of Chamberlayne. 
His sketches, already imperfect, must appear still more so in th 
shape of fragments ; we must peruse the narrative itself t 
appreciate the rich breadth and variety of its scenes, and we 
must, perhaps, accustom our vision to the thick medium of its 
uDCOuth style to enjoy the power and pathos of his characfei 
and situations. Under all the defects of the poem, the reader 
will then indeed feel its unfinished hints affect the heart and 
dilate the imagination. From the fate of Chamberlayne a young 
poet may learn one important lesson, that he who neglects the 
subsidiary graces of taste has every chance of being neglected 
by posterity, and that ihe pride of genius must not prompt him 
to disdain the study of harmony and of style. 



RICHARD LOVELACE. 
[Bom, iGis. Died, teas.] 
This gallant, unfortunate man, who was much distinguished for 
the beauty of his person, was the son of Sir William Lovelace, 
of Woolwich, in Kent. After taking a master's degree at 
Cambridge, he was for some time an officer in the army; but 
returned to his native country after the pacification of Berwick, 
and took possession of his paternal estate, worth about 500/. per 
innum. About the same time he was deputed by the coun^ of 
Teat to deliver their petition to the House of Commons for, 
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Zflrtoring the king to his rights and settling Ihe government. 
This petiticD gave such offence that he was coaimicted to the 
Gate-house prison, and only released on finding bail to an 
enormous amount not to pass beyond tlie lines of communicalion. 
During his confinement to London his fortune was wasted in 
support of the royal cause. In 1646 he formed a regiment for 
the service of the French king, was colonel of it, and was 
wounded at Dunkirk. On tliL; occasion his mistress, Lucasia, a 
Miss Lucy Sacheverel, married another, hearing that he had 
died of his wounds. At the end of two years he returned to 
England, and was again imprisoned fill after the deatti of 
Charles I. He was then at liberty; but, according to Wood, 
was left in ihe most destitute circumstances, his estate being 
gone. He, who had been the favourite of courts, is represented 
as having lodged in the most obscure recesses of poverty, and 
died in great misery in a lodging near Shoe-lane. 



KATHERINE PHILIPS. 

[Born, 1631. Died, 1664.] 
JilsB. Eathbrine FaiLiPs, wife of James Philips, Esq., of the 
Priory of Cardigan. Her maiden name was Fowler. She died 
of the small-pox, in her thirty-third year. The matchless 
Orinda, as she was called, cannot be said to have been a woman 
of genius ; but her verses betoken an interesting and placid 
enthusiasm of heart, and a cultivated taste, thai form a beautiful 
specimen of female character. She translated two of the tra- 
gedies of CorneiUe, and left a volume of letters to Sir Charles 
Colterell, which were published a considerable time after her 
deith. Jeremy Taylor addressed to her his ' Measures and 
Offices of Friendship,' and Cowley, as alsoFlatman, his imitator, 
honoured her memory with poetical tributes. 



WILLIAM HEMINGE. 



I honoi 

B^BbH writer vtas the son of John Keminge the famous player, 
f who was contemporary with Shakspeare, and whose name is pre- 
I fixed, together with that* of Condell, to the folio edition of ttw 
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^^^ great poet's works. He was born in 1602, iiniJ received liis 
[ educatiou at Oxford. This is all that is mentioned of liim by 

I the compilers of t!ie ' Bit^apliia Draraatica.* 
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JAMES SHIRLEY. 

[Born, 1S9G. Died, I66G.] 
Jamks SHiBL£r was born in London. He was educated at 
Cambridge,* where he took the degree of A.M. and had a 
«uracy for some time at or near St. Alban's, but, embracing 
popery, became a schoutmaster [1623] in that town. Leaving 
this employnieat, he settled in London as a dramatic writer, and ~ 
between the yeara 1625 aud 1666 published tliirty-nine plays. 
In the civil wars he followed hia patron, the Earl of NewcasUe, 
to the field ; but on the decline of the royal cause returned to 
London, and, as the theatres were now shut, kept a school in 
Whitefriars, where he educated many eminent characters. At 
the re-opening of the theatres he must have been too old to have 
renewed his dramatic labours ; and what benefit the Kestoration 
brought him as a royalist we are not informed. Both he and 
his wife died on the same day, immediately after the great fire of 
London, by which they had been driven out of their house, and 
probably owed their deaths to tlieir losses and terror on that 
Occasion.f 

ALEXANDER BROME. 

[Born, 1620, Died, 1666.] 

Alexandeb Brome was an attorney in the Lord Mayor's 
court. From a verse in one of his poems, it would seem that 

■ He liad studied aleo at Oxford, where Wood saje that Land objected to 
IiIb taking orders, on account of a mole on his left chctk, whieli greatly dis- 
figured him. This fUstidiousness about personal lieantj is certainly heyond 
the Levicieal law, [As no mention of Shirley ocours in any of the public 
records of Oxford, the duratioD of his residence al St. John's CoUege cannot 
he determined.^ — Dyce's ■ Life," p. v.] 

't [Shirley woi the last of a great race, all of whom spoke nearly tbu SB 
langoBf^ and bad a sec of moral ffdings and nnlions in common, A i 
'aagaage, and quite a new turn of tragic Bud cotuic intertrst, came ld with 
e Restaraiioa.- -Lamb.] 
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had been seut once in the civil war (by compulsion no doubt). 

the pttrlianieot side, but bad stayed only tliree days, and never 
fought against the King and the cavaliers. He was iu truth a 
strenuous loyalist, aud the bacchanaliau aongster of his party. 
Most of the aauga aud epigrams that were published against the 
Bump have been ascribed to him. He had besides a share in a 
translation of Horace, with Fanshawe, Holiday, Cowley, and 
others, and published a single comedy, ' The Cunuiug Lovers,' 
which was acted in 1651, at the private house in Drury-lane. 
There is a playful variety in his metre that probably had a 
better effect in song than in reading. His thoughts on love and 
the bottle have at least the merit of being decently jovial, though 
he arrays the trite arguments of convivial invitation in few ori- 
ginal images. In studying the trails and complexion of a past 
age, amusement, if not illustration, will often be found from the 
ordinary effusiona of party ridicule. In this view the ' Diurnal,' 
and other political satires of Brome, have an estrinslc value as 
~" itemporary caricatures. 



ROBERT IIERRICK. 

[Bora. 1591,] 
Hbhricr's vein of poetry b very irregular; but where the ore 
is pure it is of high value. His song beginning " Gather ye 
rose-buda while ye may," is sweetly Anacreontic. Nichols, in 
hia ' History of Leicestershire,' has given the fullest account of 
his history hitherto published, and reprinted many of lits poems, 
vhieh illustrate his iainily connexions. He was the son of an 
eminent goldsmith in Cheapside, was born in London, and edu- 
cated at Cambridge. Being patronised by the Earl of Exeter, 
he was, in 1629, presented by Charles I. to the vicarage of Dean 
Prior in Devonshire, from which he was ejected during the civil 
war, and then, having assumed the habit of a layman, resided in 
Westminster. After the Restoration he was replaced in his | 

vicarage. To his ' Hesperides,' or works human and divine, he 
added some pieces on religious subjects, where his volatile genius 
^^sWaa not in her element. J 
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^^B ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

^^^B [Bora, 1618. Dl«d, 16GT.] 

^^^T.Xbraham Cowlet was the posthumous sou of a grocer in 
^^^B LoiiUon. ilis ntother, though left a poor widow, found means to 
^^^ get him educated at Westminster School, and he obtained a 
F scholarship at Cambridge. Before leaving; tiie former seminary 

he published his ' Poetical Blossoms.' He wrote verses while yet 
I a child ; and amidst his best poetry as well as liis worst, in his 

touching and 'tender as well as extravagant passages, there is 
always something that reminds us of cliildhood in Cowley. 
From Cambridge he was ejected in 1643 for his loyalty ; after a. 
I short retirement he was induced by his principles to follow the 

Queen to Paris, as secretary to the Earl of St. Alban's, and, 
during an absence of ten years from his native country, was 
^^_ employed in confidential journeys for Eiis party, and in dccipher- 
^^^L log the royal correspondence. The object of Ids return to 
^^^K iEngland, in 1656, I am disposed to thinii, is misrepresented I^ 
^^^P his biographers; they tell us that he came over, under pretence 
of privacy, to give notice of tlie posture of ailairs. Cowley cam« 
home indeed, and publbhed an edition of Lis poems, in the pre* 
&ce to which he decidedly declares himself a quietist under tbe 
existing government, abjures the idea of all political hostility, 
and jtells us that he had not only abstained from printing, but 
had burnt the very copies of his verses that alluded to the civil 
wars. " The enmities of fellow- citizens," he continues, " should 
be like those of lovers, the redintegration of their amity." If 
Cowley employed this language to make his privacy the deeper 
pretence lor giving secret intelligence, his office may be worthily 
named that of a spy ; but the manliness and placidity of bis cha- 
racter render it much more probable that lie was sincere in those 
declarations; nur were his studious pursuits, which were chiefly 
botanical, well calculated for political intrigue. He took a 
doctor's d^ree, but never practised, and was one of the earliest 
members of the Philosophical Society. While Butler's satire 
■orlhily employed in ridiculing the infancy of that iusti- 
•U'oii, Cowley's wit toot a more t^Win ot4\o3.t^ stertch of per- 
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ill thf! good intentiou of commending it. Siieaking of 

be calls liini 

" the mighty man, 
Wham a vise king and nalure chose 
To be the chancellor of both their laws.'' 

At his first arrival in England he had been imprisoned, and 
obliged to find bail to a great amount. On the <ieatb of Crotii- 
well he considered himself at liberty, and went to France, where 
he stopped till the Restoration. At that event, when men who 
had fought under Cromwell were rewarded for coming over to 
Charles II., Cowiey was denied the mastership of the Savoy on 
pretence of hia disloyalty, and the Lord Chancellor told him that 
his pardon was his reward. TJie sum of his offences was, that 
he had lived peaceably under the usurping government, though 
without having published a word, even in his amiable and pacific 
preface, that committed hia principles. But an absurd idea pre* 
Twled that his ' Cutter of Coleman -street' was a satire on hisparty, 
and he liad published an ode to BrutusI It is impossible to con- 
trast this injured honesty of Cowley with the successful pro- 
fligacy of Waller and Drj'den, and not to be struck witli the all- 
prevailing power of impudence. In such circumstances it is 
little to be wondered at that Cowley should have sighed for 
retirement, and been ready to accept of it even in the deserts of 
America. Misanthropy, as far as so gentle a nature could 
cherish it, naturally strengthened his love of retirement, and in- 
creased that passion for a country life which breathes in the 
fency of his poetry, and in the eloquence of his prose. By the 
influence of Buckingham and St. Aliian's, be at last obtained a 
competence of about 300/, a-year from a lease of the Queen's 
lands, wliich enabled htm to retire, first to Barnes Elms, and 
aflerwards to Cliertsey, on the Thames. But his health was now 
declining, and he did not long experience either the sweets or 
inconveniences of rustication. lie died, according to Dr. Sprat, 
ia consequence of exposing himself to cold one evening tliat he 

Ijred late among his labourers. Another account ascribes his 
I to being benighted in the fields, after having spent too 

Bvivial an evening with the same Dr. Sprat. 
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SIR BICHARD FANSHAWE. 

[Bom, leoa. Died, 1666.] 
SiE KiCHARD Fanbhawe, the son of Sir Henry Fanshawe, 
tBineinbrancer of the Irish Exchequer, «as born nt Ware, in 
Hertfordshire, in 1608. An acconipliahed traveller, he gave our 
language eome of ita earliest and most imporlant translations 
from modern literature, and acted a distinguished part under the 
Charleses in the political and diplomatic history of England. 






SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT. 

[Boro, I60S. Died, |668.] 
Davenant's personal history is sufficiently curious without 
attaching importance to the insinuation of Wood, so gravely 
taken up by Mr. Malone, that he was tlie son of Shakapeare. 
He was the son of a viutner at Oxford, at whose house the im- 
tnorial poet is said to have frequently lodged. Having risen to 
notice by his tragedy of 'Albovine,' he wrote masques for the 
court of Charles I,, and was made governor of the King and 
Queen's company of actors in Drury-lane. In the civil wars we 
find the theatric manager quickly transmuted into a lieutenant- 
general of ordnance, knighted for his services at the siege of 
Crloucester, and afterwards negotiating between the King and 
his advisers at I*aris. There he began his poem of 'Gondibert,* 
vhich he laid aside for a time for the scheme of carrying ft 
colony from France to Virginia ; but his vessel was seized by 
one of the parliament sliips, he was thrown into prison, and owed 
his life to friendly interference, it is said to that of Milton, whose 
friendship he returned in kind, On being liberated, hie ardent 
activity was shown in attempting to restore theatrical amuse- 
ments iu the very teeth of bigotry and Puritanism, and he actually 
succeeded so far as to open a theatre in tlie Charterhouse Yard. 
At the Kesloration he received the patent of the Duke's theatre 
in Lincoln's Tun Fields, whicit he held till his death. 

'Gondibert ' has divided the critics. It is undeniable, on the 
hand, that he showed a high anA inde^ivieaV (^aoc^^tifin of 
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poetry, in wishing to emancipate it from the slavery of 
ancient authority, and to establish its interest in the dignity of 
human nature, without incredible and etale machinery. His 
subject was well chosen from modern romantic story, and he 
strove to give it the close and compact Eymmetry of the drama. 
Ingenious and witty images, and majestic sentiments, are thickly 
scattered over the poem. But Gondibert, wlio is so formally 
described, has certainly more of the cold and abstract air of an 
historical than of a poetical portrait, and, unfortunately, the 
beauties of the poem are those of elegy and epigram, more than 
of heroic fiction. It wants the charm of free and forcible narra- 
tion ; the life-pulse of interest is incessantly stopped by solemn 
pauses of reflection, and the story -works its way through an 
intricacy of superfluous fancies, some beautiful and others con- 
ceited, but all, as they are united, tending to divert the interest, 
like a multitude of weeds upon a stream, that entangle its course 
while they seem to adorn it. 

^H SIR JOHN DENHAM. 

[Bom, 1615. Died, 1668.] 
8iK JoBK Denham was born in Dublin, where his &ther was 
chief-baron of the Irish Exchequer. On his father's accession 
to the same office in the Englisli Exchequer, our poet was 
brought to London, and there received the elements of his learn- 
ing. At Oxford he was accounted a slow, dreaming young man, 
and chiefly noted for his attachment to cards and dice. The 
same propensity followed him to Lincoln's Inn, to such a degree 
that his father threatened to disinherit him. To avert this, he wrote 
a penitentiary ' Essay on Gaming ;' but after the death of his 
&theT he relumed to tlie vice that most easily beset him, and irre- 
coverably injured his patrimony. In 1641, when his tragedy of 
< Tlie Sophy ' appeared, it wa^ regarded as a burst of unpromised 
genius. In the better and bygone days of the drama, so tame a 
production would not perhaps have been regarded as astonishing, 
even from a dreaming young man. He was soon at)er appointed 
high-sheriff of Surrey, and made governor of Famham Castle for 
theEJn^r; but being unskilled in rai\llaLT^affwt«,\ifeTeav5j«&V-«. 
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immand, and joined his Majesty at Oxford, wiiere he published 
Cooper's Hill.' In the civil wars he served ihe royal family 
bj conveying their correspondence; but was at length obliged to 
quit the kingdom, and was sent as ambassador, by Charles JI. 
in his exile, to the King of Poland. At the Restoration he was 
made surveyor of the King's buildings, and knighted with the 
order of the Bath ; but his latter days were embittered by a 
second marriage, that led to a temporary derangement of mind. 



GEORGE WITHEli. 

[Bom, lass. Died, 1GG7.] 

Geokge "Witiiek, the descendant of a family who had for 
several generations possessed the property of Manydowne, in 
Hampshire, was bom in that coimly, at Bentworth, near Alton. 
About the age of sixteen he was sent to Oxford, where he had just 
b^un tofallin love with the mysteries of logic, when he was called 
home by his father, much to his mortification, to hold the plough. 
He was even afraid of being put lo some mechanical trade, when 
Le contrived to get to London, and with great simplicity had pro- 
posed to try his fortune at court. To his astonishment, however, 
lie found that it was necessary to flatter in order lo be a courtier. 
To show his independence he therefoi* wrote his ' Abuses Wliipt 
and Stript," and, instead of rising at court, was committed for 
some months to the Marshalsea.* But if his puritanism excited 
enemies, his talents and frankness gained him friends. He 
appears to have been intimate with the poet Browne, and to have 
been noticed by Selden. To the latter he inscribed his trans- 
lation of the poem on the Kature of Man, from the Greek of 
Bishop Nemesius, an ancient father of the church. While in 
prison he wrote his ' Shepherd's Hunting,' which contains per- 
haps the very finest touches that ever came from his hasty and 
irregular pen, and, besides those prison eclogues, composed his 
' the King,' a justification of his former satires, which, 
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if it gained hint his liberatioD, cerUiinly effected it without retract- 
iag his principles. 

It is not probable that the worlw of Wither will ever be pub- 
lished collectively, curious as they are, and occasiooally marked 
by originality of thought : but a detailed list of them is given in 
the ' British Bibliographer.' From youth to age George con- 
tinued to pour forth his lucubrations, in prophecy, reniou^tratice, 
complaint, and triumph, through good and evil report, through 
all vicissitudes of fortune: at one time in command among the 
saints, and at another scrawling his thoughls iu gaol, when pen 
and ink were denied him, with red ochre upon a trencher. It 
is geaerally allowed tljat his taste and genius for poetry did not 
improve iii tJie political contest. Some of his earliest pieces 
display the native amenity of a poet's imagination ; but, as he 
mixed with the turbulent timeit, his fancy grew muddy with the 
stream. While Milton in the same cause brought his learning 
and zeal as a partisan, he left tlie Muse behind him, as a mistress 
too sacred to be introduced into party brawlings : Wither, on 
the contrary, took liis Muse along with him to the camp 
and the congregation, and it is little to be wondered at that 
her cap should have been torn and her voice made hoarse in the 
confusion. 

Soon after his liberation from prison he published the ' Hymns 
and Songs of the Church,' one edition of which is dedicated to 
Ring James, in which he declares that the hymns were printed 
under his Majesty's gracious protection. One of the highest 
dignitaries of the church also sanctioned his performance; but 
as it was Wither's fale to be for ever embroiled, he had soon 
after occasion to complain that the booksellers, '' those cruel 
bee-masters," as he calls them, " who burn the poor Athenian 
bees for their honey," endeavoured to subvert his copyright [ 
while some of the more zealous clergymen complained that he 
had interfered with their calling, and slanderous persons teemed 
his hymns needless songs and popish rhymes. From any sus- 
picion of popery his future labours were more than sufficient to 
clear him. James, it appears, encouraged him to finish a trans- 
lation of the Psalms, and was kindly disposed towards him. 
Soon after the decease of his sovereign, on remembering that he 
Iiad vowed a pilgrimage to the Queen of &i\i«iM&, Va w»i^i»& 
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to her court to accomplish bis vow, and preaented her Bighm 
with a copy of his Psalms. 

In 16.39 he was a captain of horse in the expedition against 
the Scots, and quartennasler-g«DeraI of his tegiment, under \be 
Earl of Arundel. But as soon as the ciiil wars broke oat he 
sold his estate to raise a troop of horse for the parliament, and 
•oon afterwards rose to the rank of major. In the month of 
October of the same year, 1642, he whs appointed by parliament 
captain and commander of Farnham Castle, in Surrey ; but his 
government was of short duration, for ihe castle was ceded on 
the Ist of December lo Sir William Waller. Wilber says, in 
hu own juBtificalton, that he was advised by his superiors to quit 
the place ; while his enemies alleged that he de^rted it. The 
defence of his conduct which he published seems to have beeda 
more resolute than his defence of the fortress. In the course of 
the civil war he was made prisoner by the royalists, and, when 
ecRoe of them were desirous of making an example of him, 
Denham, the poet, b said to have pleaded with his Majesty that 
he would not hang him, for as long as Wither lived he (Denham) 
could not be accounted the worst poet in England. Wood in- 
forms us that he was afterwards constituted by Cromwell m^oT- 
general of all the horse and foot in the county of Surrey. la 
fais addresses to Cromwell there is, mixed with his usual gamility 
of advice aud solemnity of warning, a considerable degree of 
adulation. His admonitions probably exposed him to little 
haiianl ; they were the croakings of the raven on ihe right hand. 
It should be mentioned, however, to the honour of his declared 
principles, that in the ' National Remembrancer ' he sketched 
the plan of an annual and freely elected parliament, which dif- 
fered altogether from the shadow of representation afforded by 
the government of the usurper. On Ihe demise of Cromwell he 
hailed the accession of Kichard with joyful gratulalion. He 
never but once in his life foreboded good, and in that prophecy 
he was mistaken. 

At the Restoration the estates which he had either acquired 
or purchased during the interregnum were taken from him. 
But the event which crushed his fortunes could not silence his 
and he «'a» committed first to Newgale and afterwards to 
-Touer, for remonstrances which wftie ieftHiei % \'iKs\ o"i the 
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>vernnient. From the multitude of liis writings, during a 
tliree years' imprisonment, it may be clearly gathered that he 
was treated nut ouly with rigour, but injustice ; for the con- 
fiscation of Ills property was made by forcible entry, and, besides 
being illegal in form, was directly contrary to the declaration 
that had been issued by Charles II. before his accession. That 
he dieil in prison may be inferred from tlie accounts, though not 
clear from the dates of his biographers ; but his last days must 
have been spent in wretchedness and obscurity.* He was buried 
between the east door and the south end of the Savoy church, in 
^im Strand. 



^V JASPER MAYNE. 

[Bom. 1G04. Died, 1672.1 

Tais writer has a cast of broad humour that is amusing, tliough 
prone to extravagance. The idea, in ' TJje City Maicii,' of 
Captain Quartfield and bis boon companions exposing simple 
Timothy dead drunk, and dressed up as a sea-monster, for a 
show, is not, indeed, within the boundaries of eitlier taste or 
credibility ; but amends is made for it in the next scene, of old 
Warehouse and Seathrift witnessing in disguise the joy of their 
beirs at their supposed deatlis. Among the many interviews of 
this nature, by which comedy !ias sought to produce merriment 
and surprise, this is not one of the worst managed, Plolwell'a 
cool impudence is well supported, when he gives money to the 
waterman {who tells that he had escaped by swimming at the 
time the old citizens were drowned) : — 

" There, frienii, there is 

I A fare for you ; I'm glad jou "scaped ; I had 

^^^^K Nut kuowD the news so soon else.* 

^^^^Sr. Mayne was a clergyman in Oxfordshire. He lost his 

H^^ptHe wna released from prison on the S'lh of July, 1663, □□ his bond to 
^^^B* tieuteoBnl of the Tower for his good hehaTionr; and died, though notin 
prison, on the -lod of Maj, 1667.— See Winmatt'a ' Lires of the Sacred Poets,' 
vol.i. The praises ofpoetrjhnie been often EuogipuicieDtaud modem times; 
Mnnge powers have heen ascribed lo it of inflnenee over animate aod in- 
•ninute aaditors ; Its fbrce over &scinaled crowds has been acknoirl edged ; 
bat, before Wither, do one had celebrated lis paner at home — the vcaltk t.-wi. 
the streoglh irhich this diviae gift coiitera u^ou "«» ■^»s«s.w« , — Com^s* 
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livings at tlie death of Charles I., and became chaplain to the 
Earl of Devonshire, who made him acquainted with Hobbes ; 
but the pliiloBopher and the poet are eaid to have been on no very 
agreeable terms. At the Restoration he was reinsttated in his 
livings, made a canon of Christ Church, ArchJeacou of Chi- 
chester, and chaplain in ordinary to the King. Besides the 
comedy of ' The City Match,* he published a tragi-comedy 
called 'The Amorous "War," several sermons, dialoguea from 
tiucian, and a pamphlet on the civil wars. 

RICHARD BRATHWAITE. 

fBoni, 15S8. Died, IG73.] 
BiCHA-SD Brathwaite, mentioned incidentally by Warton as 
a pastoral poet, but more valuable as a fluent though inelegant 
satirist, was the son of Thomas Brathwaite of Warcop, near 
Appleby, in Westmoreland. When he had finished his education 
at both universities, his father gave him the estate of Barnside, 
in Westmoreland,' where he held a commission in the militia, and 
was deputy- lieutenant of the county. His latter days were spent 
near Eichmond, in Yorkshire, where he died with a highly re- 
spectable character. To the list of his pieces enumerated by- 
Wood, two have been since added by Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
Maloue. amounting in all to nineteen, among which are two 
ttagi-comedies, 'MercuriusBritannicus'and *TheRegicidium.' 

JOHN MILTON. 

[Born, 1608. Died, 1674.] 

If the memory of Milton has been outraged by Dr. Johnson's 
hostility, the writings of Blackburne, Hayley, and, above all, 
of Symmons, may be deemed sufficient to have satisfied the 
poet's injured shade. The apologies for Milton have, indeed, 
been rather full to superfluity than defective. Dr. Johnson's 
triumphant regret at the supposed whipping of our great poet at 
the university is not more amusing ttian the alarm of his &vour- 
sbJe biographers at the idea oi admiUvog \t Vi be true. From 
a/J that has been written on the auViiecl, vt Ss. ^erfwiftij diraa "Cwsi. 
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Milton commttted no offence at college which could deserye an 
igDominious punishment. Admitting; Aubrey's authority for 
the anecdote, and bis authority is not very high, it points out 
the punishment not as a public infliction, but as the personal act 
of his tutor, who resented or imagined some unhindnesses. 

The youthful history of Milton, in despite of this anecdote, 
presents him in an exalted and amiable light. His father, a man 
of no ordinary attainments, and eo accomplished a musician* as 
to rank honourably among the composers of his age, intended 
him for the ministry of the church, and furnished him with a 
private tutor, who probably seconded his views ; but the piety 
that was early instilled into the poet's mind grew up, with the 
size of hia intellect, into views of religious independence that 
would not have suited any definite ecclesiastical pale ; and if 
Milton had become a preacher, he must have founded a church 
of hia own. Whilst a boy, the intensity of his studies laid the 
seeds of hia future blindness ; and at that period the Latin verses 
addressed to his father attest not only the prematurity of his 
attainments, but the endearing strength of his affections. 

The few years which he spent at his father's house, at Horton, 
in Buckinghamshire, after leaving the university, and before 
setting out on his travels, were perhaps the happiest in his life. 
In the beautiful scenery of that spot, disinclined to any profes- 
sion by his universal capacity and thirst for literature, he de- 
voted himself to study, and wrote the most exquisite of his minor 
poems. Such a mind, in the opening prime of its genius, en- 
joying rural leisure and romantic wallis, and lusuriating in the 
production of ' Comus ' and ' The Arcades,' presents an inspiring 
idea of human beatitude. 

Wlien turned of thirty he went to Italy, tlie most accom- 
plished Englishman that ever visited her classical sliores. The 
attentions that were there shown to him are well known. We 
find him at the same time, though a strajiger and a heretic, 
boldly expressing his opinions within the verge of the Vatican. 
There also, if poetry ever deigns to receive assistance from the 
younger art, his imagination may have derived at least congenial 

' Milton was early instructed in iDUEle. As a poet he speaks like one 
■'■Hated to iDspiralion under itE influence, and (XAvmUi \tm«. wakXiii^ 
ierable importaace to the science in his Sij&teiu q( £A,uca&:ni. 
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impresaioos from the frescoes of Michael Angela, &aij the [lic- 
tnres uf Baphael ; anil those iropressiuos he nwy hare poaciblj 
recalled in the fomiaiion of his great poem, when his eyes were 
shut upon the world, and wbeD he looked intrardlf for ''g^- 
like sliapei and forms." 

la the eventful jear after lii« retnni from the Continent, the 
fate of Episcopacy, which was yet uudecided, seemed to depend 
chieflj' on the influence which the resipective parties eould exer- 
cise upon the public mind, through the medium of Uie press, 
which u-as now set at liberty by the ordinance of the Lotig Far- 
Uament. Alilton'a strength led him foremost on his own side of 
the coQlioversy ; he defended the five ministers, whose book was 
entitled ' Sraectymnuus,' against the learning and eloquence of 
Bishop Hall and Archbishop Usher, and become, in literary 
warfare, the bulwark of hb party. It is performing this and 
nmilar services which Dr. Johnson calls Milton's vapouring 
away his patriotism in keeping a private lHiardin°:-bouEe; and 
SQch are the slender performances at which that critic proposes 
thai we should indulge in some degree of merriment. Assuredly, 
if Milton wielded the pen instead of the sword in public dis- 
pute, his enemies hajl no reason to regard the former weapon as 
either idle or impotent in his hand. An invitation to laugh on 
such an occasion may remind us of what, Slernhold and Hopkin 
denominate " Awfiil mirth ;" for of all topics which an enemy t 
Slillon's principles could select, his impoience in maintaining 
them is the most unpropitious to merriment. 

The most difficult passage of his life for his biographers to 
eoniment upon with entire salis&ction is liis continued accept- 
ance of Cromwell's wages after Cromwell had become a tyrant. 
It would be uncandid to deny that his fear of the return of the 
Stuarts, the symptoms of iiis having been seldom at the usurper's 
court, and the circumstance of hi.') having given him advice (o 
spare the liberties of the people, form some apology for this 
ne^tive adherence. But if the people, according to"" 
ideas, were capable of liberty after CroraneU's death, they n 
equally so before it; and a renunciation of hb profits under thp 
I despot would have been a nobler and fuller sacrifice to public I 

laiples than any adWce. From ordinary men this was more I 
9 could be expected ; but ^liilon '^Teacr'^ei^ \n cfAsssn vuk, 4 
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ty of duty, tiiat, in proporiiou to the altitude of his cha- 
racter, the world, whicli looked to him for example, had a right 
to expect his practical virtue to be severe. 

It — 

I ANDREW MARVELL. 

W [Born, 1630. Died, 1678.] 

■pTTEB edition of Marvell'a works than any that hss been 
fc is due to his litfirary and patriotic character. He was the 
Dnpion of Milton's living reputation, and the victorious sup- 
porter of free principles against Bishop Parker, when that venal 
apostate to bigotry promulgated in liis ' Ecclesiastical Polity,' 
" that it was more necessary to set a severe government over 
men's consciences and religious persuasions than over tlieir vices 
and immoralities." The humour and eloquence of Marvell'a 
prose tracts were admired, and probably imitated, by Swift," 
In playful exuberance of figure he sometimes resembles Burke. 
For consistency of principles, it is not so easy to find his parallel. 
His few poetical pieces betray some adherence to the school of 
conceit, but there is much in it that comes ^m the heart warm, 
pure, and affectionate. 

He was a native of Hull. At the age of fifteen he was 
seduced from Cambridge by the proselytising Jesuits, but was 
brought back from London by his father, returned to the univer- 
sity, and continued for ever after an enemy to superstition and 
intrigue. In 1640, his &ther, who was a clergyman of Hull, 
embarked oji the Ilumber in company with a youthful pair 
whom he was to marry at Barrow, in Lincolnshire. Though 
the weather was calm when they entered the boat, the old gen- 
tleman expressed a whimsical presentiment of danger by throwing 
his cane ashore, and crying out, " Ho for heaven !"'|' A storm 
came on, and the whole company perished. 
In consequence of this catastrophe, the gentleman whose daughter 

• [Wb Btill rend MarvelVs answer to Parker with plensare, ihongh the 
book It auswera lie sunk long ago.— Swift's Apology Jur A Tule uj'a ibtj 

+ The slory is told difterenlly iu llic ' Biogniiihia Britanuics ;' but the 
circuiuElance relued there, of a Iwauliful bo; appearing lo the mother uf the 
drowned ladj, and dirappeariiig ivith the mystetj ot & twjS!TW43.vn»\\wivii%, 
gires an air of ioemiiMhtj to the other acwant. 
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^^ was lo have been married, adopted young MarveU as his son, t 
I conceiviiiff liis fether to have sacrificed his life in perfomniiig an 

act of friendship. Marvell's educatioa was thu5i enlarged : be 
travelled for his improvement over a considerable part of Europe, 
and was for some time at Constantinople as secretary to ibe 
Euglisb embassy at lliat court. Of his residence and employ- 
ments for several years there is no account, till, in 1653, he was 
engagwi by the Protector to superintend the education of a Mr. 
D'llton, at Eton ( and for a year and a half before Milton's 
death he was assistant to Milton in the office of Latin Secretary 
to the Protector. He sat in the parliament of 1660 as one of 
the representatives of the city of Hull, and was re-elected as 
long as he lived. At t!ie beginning of the reign, indeed, me 
find him absent for two years in Germany and Holland, and on 
liis return, having- sought leave from his constituents, he accom- 
panied Lord Carlisle as ambassador's secretary to tiie Northern 
courts; but from the year 1665 till hb death his attendance in 
the House of Commons was uninterrupted, and exhibits a zeal 
in parliamentary duty that was never surpassed. Constantly 
Gorre'qM>nding with liis constituents, lie was at once earnest for 
their public rights and for their local interests. After the most 
fatiguing attendances, it was his practice to send them a minute 
statement of public proceedings, before he took either sleep or 
refreshment. Though be rarely spoke, his influence in both 
Houses was so considerable, that, when Prince Rupert (who ofUn 
consulted him) voted on the popular side, it used to be said that 
the prince had been with his tutor. Ue was one of the last 
members who received tlie legitimate stipend for attendance, 
and his gratefiil eonslituents would often send htm a barrel of 
ale as a token of their regard. Tlie traits that are recorded 
of his public spirit and simple manners give an air of proba- 
bility to the pojiular atory of his refusal of a court-bribe. 
Cliarles II., having met witli Marvell in a private company, 
found his manners so agreeable, tliat he could not ima^ne a 
man of sucli complacency to possess inflexible honesty; he 
accordingly, as it is said, sent his lord -treasurer, Dunby, to him 
jiext day, who, after mounting several dark staircases, foutKi the 
Mtitbor in a very mean lodging, and ^irotteied him a mark of his 
■*ii/esfy's eons/deration. MarveW as&uted vW\cRi-w«asvw«t ft«.\ 
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be was not in want of tlie King's assistance, and humorously 
illustrated liis indepenileace by calling liis servant to wifness 
that he Jiad dined for three days successively on a shoulder of 
muttou ; and haviug given a dignified and rational explanation 
of his motives to the minister, went to a friend and borrowed a 
guinea. Tiie story of his death having been occasioned by 
poisoning, it is to be hoped, was but a party fable. It is cer- 
tain, however, that he had been tlirealened with assassination. 
The corporation of Hull voted a sum for his funeral expenses, 

Iud for an appropriate monument. 
B SAMUEL BUTLER. 

V [Bom, 1613. Died, Ifieu.] 

|k merit of ' Hudibraa,' excellent as it is, certainly lies in its 
Wm and execution, and by no means in tlie structure of ihe 
Uttiy. The action of the poem, as it stands, and interrupted as it 
is, occupies but three days ; and it is clear, from the opening 
Hue, " When civil dudgeon first grew higii," tliat it was meant 
to bear date with the civil wars. Tel, after two days and nights 
are completed, the poet skips at once, [in the third part, lo 
Oliver Cromwell's death, and then returns to retrieve his hero, 
and conduct him through the last canto. Before the third part 
of ' Hudibras' appeared, a great space of time had elapsed since 
the publication of the first. Charles II. had been fifteen years 
asleep on the throne, and Butler seems to have felt that the 
ridicule of the sectaries had grown a stale subject. The find 
interest of the piece, therefore, dwindles into the widow's re- 
milse of Sir Hudibras — a topic which lias been suspecftd to 

Ie, not so much to tlie Presbyterians, as to the reigning 
.rch's dotage upon hb 



CHARLES COTTON. 

[Bom, 1030. Died, 1686-7.] 
a careless and happy humour in this poet's ' Voyage 
iland,' which seems to anticipate the manner of Aii&W^ ^■ft. 
Satb Guide.' The tasteless indtUca.ii'j cS V\!, vmcA.-^ ^t 
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iEnei<l ' has fouud but too tnaiiy admirers, 
of Lucian betray the grossest misconceptian of humorous effect, 
irhen he attempts to burlesque that wliich is ludicrous already. 
He was acquainted trith French and Italian ; and, among several 
works from the former language, translated 'The Horace' of 
CoraeiUe, and Montaigne's ' Essays.' 

The fether of Cotlon is described by Lord Clarendon as an 
accomplished and huuoumble man, who wad driven by domestic 
aJtlictions to habits which rendered his age less reverenced than 
his yonth, and made his best friends wish that he had not lived 
so long. From him our poet inherited an encumbered estate, 
with a disposition to extravagance little calculate") to improve 
it. After having studied at Cambridge, and returned from his 
travels abroad, he married tlie daughter of Sir Thomas Hut- 
chinson, of Owthorp, in Nottinghamshire. He went to Ireland 
as a captain in the army, but of his military progreis nothing is 
recorded. Having embraced the soldier's life merely us a shift 
in distress, he was not likely to pursue it with much ambition. 
It was probably in Ireland that he met with his second wife, 
Mary, Countess Dowager of Ardglass, the widow of Lon] 
Cornwall. She had a jointure of 1500Z. a-year, secured frotn 
iprudent management. He died insolvent at Westminster. 
One of his fevourite recreations was angling ; and his house, 
,whieh was ^tuated on the Dove, a fine trout-stream which divides 
counties of Derby and Stafford, was the frequent resort of 

friend Izaak Walton. There he built a fishing-house, " Pis- 

itoribus sacrum," with the initials of honest Izaak's name and 

united in ciphers over the door. The walls were paint«d 

witli fishing scenes, and the portraits of Cotton and Walton were 

in the beaufet. 



^^K DR. HENRY MORE. 

^^^V [Bora, 1614. Died, IGBT.] 

I Dr. Henkt Moke was the si>n of a respectable gentli 

L '^ ■ ■ ' 

K 



Grantham, in Lincolnshire. He spent the better part of a long 

itensely studious life at Cambridge, refusing even the mas- 

■fership of his college, and several oSers of preferment iu the 

~'ittrcb, for the sake of unbiokea \e\saTe a&4 t 
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1640 he composed liis ' Psyciiozoia, or Lifu of tlie Soul,' wliich 
he afterwanla republished with other pieces in a volume entitled 
' Philosophical Poems.' Before the appearance of the former 
work he had studied the Platonic wnters and mystic divines, till 
his frame had become emaciat<Kl, and his faculties had been 
strained to exich enthusiasm, that he began lo talk of holdiug 
supernatural communications, and imagined that liis body e.vlialed 
the perfume of violeLi, With the exception of these innocent 
reveries, his life and literary character were iiighly respectable. 
He corra'^ponded with Dcs Carles, was the friend of Cudworth, 
and, as a divine and moralist, was not only popular iu his own 
time, but has been mentioned with admiration both by Addison 
and Blair. In the heat of reliellion he was spared even by the 
fanatics, who, thotigli he refused to take the Covenant, left hira 
to dream with Plato in iiis academic bower. As a poet he has 
woven together a singular texture of Gothic fancy and Gretifc 
philosophy, and made the Christiano-PJ atonic system of meta- 
physics a groundwork for the fables of the nursery. Iiis versi- 
fication, though he tells us that he was won to the Muses in his 
childhood by the melody of Spenser, is but a faint ecjio of the 
Spenserian tune. In fancy he is dark aud lethargic. Yet his 
'Psychozoia' is not a commonplace production ; a certain so- 
lemnity and earnestness in his tone leaves an impression that lie 
"believed the riwgic wonders which he sung"* His poetry is 
not, indeed, like a beautiful landscape on which the eye can 
repose, but may be compared to some curious grotto, whose 
.gloomy labyrinths we might be curious to explore for the strange 
' mystic associations tliey excite. 



t ehare 



GEORGE ETHEREGE. 

[Born, 1636. Died, I69«?] 
George ErnEttECE first distinguished himself among the liber- 
tine wits ,of the age by his ' Comical Revenge, or Love in a 
Tub.' lie afterwards gained a more deserved distinction iu the 
comic drama by his 'Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter,' a 
eharacter wliich has been the model of all succeeding stage 
Its-maiires. 

• LColVins.^ 
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NATHANIEL LEE. 

[Died, ie92.»] 
Many of the Bedlam witticUms of this unfortunate man have 
been recorded by lliosa who can derive mirth from the most hu- 
miliating shape of human calamity. IDs rant and turgidity as a 
writer are proverbinl ; but those who have witnessed justice done 
to the acting of his' Theodosius'must have felt that he had some 
powers in the paihetiir. He was the son of a clergyman in Ilert- 
forrishire. He was bred at Westminster, under Dr. Busby, and 
became a scholar on the foundation at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. From thence he came to London, and attempted the 
profession of an actor. The part which he performed was 
~ Sir William Davenant's alteration of ' Macbeth." 

'He was completely unsuccessful. " Yet Lee," says Cibber, 
pathetic a reader of his own scenes, that I have been 
informed by an actor who was present, that, while Lee was read- 
ing to Major Mohun, at a rehearsal, Mohun, in tlie warmth of 
his admiration, threw down his part, and said, ' Unless I were 
able to play it as well as you read it, to what purpose should I 
undertake it?' And yet," continues the laureate, "this very 
author, whose elocution raised such admiration in so capital an 
actor, when he attempted to be an actor himself, soon quitted the 
stage in an honest det^pair of ever making any profitable figure 
there." Failing in this object, he became a writer for the stage, 
and his first tragedy of ' Nero,' which came out in 1675, wa* 
favourably received. In the nine subsequent years of his life he 
produced as many plays of his own, and assisted Dryden in two ; 
at the end of which period an hereditary taint of madness, aggra- 
vated by habits of dissipation, obliged him to be confitjed for 
four years to the receptacle at Bethlehem. He recovered the 
of his faculties so far as to compose two pieces — 'The 
of Cleves,' and ' The Massacre of Paris ;' but with all 

E profits of his invention his circumstances were so reduced 
lliat a weekly stipend of ten shillings was his principal support 
■ L" 6 April 1698. NathanieLl Lee a man hnr.''— Burial Iteuitter of St, 
C%aiirnt Danei. The period of Lee's dwease has not been hillierto ascer- 
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towards the close of his life, and to llie last lie was not free from 
occasional derangement. 

THOMAS SHADWELL. 

[Bom. 1640. Died, 1692.1 
Thomas Shadivell, the laureate of William III., and the Mac 
Fleckuoe of Drjden, was boro 1640, and died 1692. Koeheater 
said of him, that if he had burnt all he wrote, and printed all he 
spoke, he would have had more wit and humour than any other 
He left seventeen plays, besides other poems.* 



^^^L 



HENRY VAUGHAN. 

[Bora, leai. Died, 169S.] 
HsHaT Vaeghan was a Welsh gentleman, born on the banks of 
the Uske, in Brecknockshire, who was bred to the law, but relin- 
quished it for the profession of physic. He is one of the harshest 
even of the inferior order of the school of conceit ; but he has 

Rtevf scattered thoughts that meet our eye amidst his harsh 
, like wild flowers on a barren heath. 
3f 



JOHN POMFRET. 

[Born, 16C7. Ditd, 1703.] 

5 PoMFRET was minister of Maiden, in Bedfordshire. He 
(Eed of the small-po)! in his thirty-sixth year. It is asked, in 



Mr, Soulhey's 'Specimens of English Poetry,' why Pomfrei's 
' Clioice ' U the most popular poem in the Engltsli language : it 
might have been demanded, with equal propriety, why London 
Bridge is built of Parian luarble.t 

• [Naium Tate, of ail my predecessors, mnst iiave ranked the lowest of 
llie laureoles, if he had not sueceeded Sliadwell. — Southej's Zifi ofCnirp«T. 
Tol. ii. p. US. Thii ie very unjust: Sbadvell'i plajB are among Vox best of 
the Charles II. period of our drama.] 



^^^Ktml 



f QWbj is Fomfret the iDo«t popular of the English poels? The Aict 
eerUJii, and the soluiian would be useful. — Souihey'E Spetimtnt, vol. i. 

frefa 'Choice' eihibits a sjslem of life lula^tel to c 
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THOMAS BROWN. 

[Died, 1701.] 

Thomas, usually called Tom Browm, was the son of a farmer a 
Shipnel, in Shropshire — was for some time a Eciiool master at 
Kingston-upon-Thames, but left the ungenial vocation for tbe 
life of n wit and author, in London. He was a good liuguiat, 
a to have rather wasted Iban wanted talent. 

CHARLES SACKVILLE, EARL OF DORSET. 

[Bom, 1037. Died, 1706J 

■^E^ point and spriglitliness of Dorset's piecea entitle him to some 

remembrance, though they leave not a slender apology for the 

grovelling adulation that was shown lo him by Dryden in his 

dedications. 

GEORGE STEPNEY. 

[Bo™, 16G3. Died, 1707.] 
fGEOBGE Stepney was the youthful friend of Montague Earl of 
Halifax, and owed his preferments to that nobleman. ' It appears, 
from liis verses on the burning of Monmouth's picture, that his 
first attachment was to the Tory interest, but he leit tliem in suf- 
ficient time to be rewarded as a partisan by the Whigs, and was 
uominated to several foreign erabafsies. As a poet, Dr. Johnson 
justly cliaracteriieH him as equally deficient in the grace of wit 
and the vigour of nature. 

I JOHN PHILIPS. 

[Born, !G76. Died, 1708.] 
The fame of this poet {says the grave doctor of tjie last century) 
will endure as long as Blenheim is remembered or cider drunk 

and equal to cornmoa Kxpectatioaa ; such a slate as affnrds plenty and trail. 
quilUty, wilhODt exclDEion of iDtellcctuol pleosiires. Perhaps no compoaidon 
in oar langni^ hasbeeu orteniir perused ihsn Pamfrel'E ' Choice.' — Johowm. 
Johnson Bud SoDthey have wrJltrn of wimt was ; Mr, Campbell of what 
is. PoDifret's ' Choice' is certainly not now pernscd ottener ih&n any olber 
eomposilion in our langnage, nor is Pomfret now tbe most pojinlar of 
JSoglisb poets. J 
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in England. He niiglit have added, as long as tobaccu sliiill be 
etnoked : for Philips has written more meritoriously about the 
Indian weed than about iiis native apple ; and his Muse appears 
to be more in her element amidst the smoke of the pipe than of 
the battle. 

His fatiier was Archdeacon of Salop, and minister of Bampton, 
in Oxfordshire, where the poet was born. He was educated at 
Wincliester, and afterwards at Cambridge. He intended to have 
followed the profession of physic, and delighted in the study of 
natural history, but seems to have relinquished scientific purauita 
when the reputation of his ' Splendid Shilling,' about the year 
1703, introduced him to the patronage of Bolingbroke, at whose 
request, and in whose house, he wrote his poem on ' The Battle of 
Blenheim.' This, Jike his succeeding poem on ' Cider," was 
extravagantly praised. Philips had the merit of studying and 
admiring Milton, but he never could imitate hira without ludi- 
crous effect, either in jest or earnest, His ' Splendid Shilling ' is 
the earliest and one of tlie best of our parodies ; but ' Blenheim ' 
is as completely a burlesque upon Milton as ' The Splendid 
Shilling,' though it was written and read with gravity. In 
describing his hero, Marlborough, stepping out of Queen Anne's 
drawiug-rooin, he unconsciously carries the mock heroic to per- 
fection, when he says — 

" His pinmj crest 
Nods horrible. With more lerrifiu port 
He valks, and seems ulready in the fight" 

Yet such are the fluctuations of taste, that contemporary criti- 
cism bowed with solemn admiration over his Miltonic cadences. 
He was meditating a still more formidable poem on the Day of 
Judgment, when his life was prematurely terminated by a con- 
y ^ imniption. 

^^H WILLIAM WALSH. 

^^^V [Bom, 1663. Died, i;og.] 

I .^William Walsh was knight for his native county, Worcester- 
shire, in several parliaments, and gentleman of the horse to 
Queen Anne, under the Duke of Somerset. Though a friend to 
the Revolution, he was kind to Dryden, who praised him, as 
Pope must have done, merely from lUe molvve ot ^taoiMi. ^^:a&.- 
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tude ; for, except his encouragement of ihe early genius of Pope, 
L Jie seems to have no claim to remembrance.* 



THOMAS PARNELL. 

[Born, 1679. Died, 1717 7] 

I The compass of Farnell's poetry \a not extensive, but its tone is 

V peculiarly delightful — not from mere correctness of oppression, 

which some critics tuLve stinted its praises, but Jrom tlie graceful 

) and reserved sensibility liiataccompanied hid pmlished phraseology. 

The curiosa Jeiidias, the studied happiness of his diction, does 

not spoil its simplicity. His poetry is like a flower that has 

been trained and planted by the skill of the gardener, but which 

preserves, in its cultured state, the natural fragrance of its 

wilder air. 

His ancestora were of Congleton, in Cliesliire. His father, 
who had been attached to the republican party in the civil wars, 
went to Ireland at the Restoration, and left an estate which he 
purchased in that kingdom, together with another in Cheshire, 
at his death, to the poet. Parnell was educated at the Uaiveiv 
sity of Dublin, and having been permitted, by a dispensation, to 
take deacon's orders under the canonical age, had the arch> 
deaconry of Clogher conferred upon him by the Bishop of that 
diocese, in his twenty-sixth year. About the same time he 
married a Miss Anne Minchin, an amiable woman, whose death 
he had to lament not many years after their union, and whose 
loss, as it affected Parnell, even the iron-hearted Swift mentions 
as a heavy misfortune. 

Though born and bred in Ireland, he seems to have had too 
little of the Irishman in his local attachments, His aversion to 
the manners of his native country was more iastidious than 
amiable. When he had once visited London, he became attached 
to it for ever. His zest or talents for society made him the 
fevourite of its brightest literary circles. His pulpit oratory 
13 also much admired in the metropolis ; and he renewed his 
lits to it every year. This, however, was only the bright side 

10 King William,' and pope's epithet 
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of his existence. His spirits were lery unequal, and, nlieu Le 
found them ebliing', he used to retreat to t!ie solitudes of Ireland, 
where he fed the disease of his imt^oation by frightful descrip- 
tions of his retirement. During his intimacy with the "Whigs in 
Knglaotl, he contributed some papers, chiefly ' Visions,' to the 
' Spectator ' and ' Guardian.* Aftervrarda his personal friendship 
was engrossed by the Tories, and tiiey persuaded him to come 
over to their side in politics, at t!ie suspicious moment when the 
Whigs were going out of power. In the frolics of the Scriblerus 
Club, of which he is said to have been the founder, wherever 
literary allusions were required for the ridicule of pedantry, he 
may be supposed to have been the scholar most able to supply 
them ; for Pope's correspondence shows that among his learned 
frieuds he applied to none with so much anxiety as to Farnell. 
The death of the Queen put an eml to his hopes of preferment 
by the Tories, though not before he had obtained, through tlie 
influence of Swift, the vicarage of Finglass, in the diocese of 
Dublin. His fits of despondency, after the death of his wife, 
became more gloomy, and these aggravated a habit of iutem- 
peraiice which shortened liis days. He died, in his thirty-eighth 
year, at Cheater, on his way to Ireland," and fie was buried in 
Trinity church, in that city, but without a memorial to mark 
the spot of his interment. 



to 



SAMUEL GARTH. 

[Died, 1718.] 
.HCEi. Garth was an eminent physician, an accomplished 
scholar, and a benevolent man. No ieuds, either in politics or 
literature, estranged him from literary merit where he found it. 
He was an early encournger of Pope, and at the same time the 
friend of Addison and Granville ; a zealous Whig, but the warm 
admirer of Dryden, whose funeral oration he pronounced. His 
' Dispensary' iias written from a more honourable motive than 
satire generally possesses, viz. the promolioQ of charity, being 
intended to ridicule the selfishness of the apothecaries, and of 

" [HeUsnid to have died in 1717 ; but in theparisli regiBter lie entry of 
hu bariol is the 18th of October, i:i8.~9eeGoldBuiiifa Afi>c. Worh; by 
Prior, vol. iv. p. 512,] 



W- 

^^^^Hdome of the faculty, who opposed a.ii institution that was meant J 
^^^^Blo furnish the pour witli medicines gratuitously. It is an ob- 
^^^^H vious imitation of the 'Lutrin.' Wartoa blamea the poet for J 
^^^^ftluEikin^ the fury, Disease, talk like a critic. It is certain, how- 
^^^^B ever, tiiat criticism is often a disease, and can sometimes talk I 
^^^^HTlike a fury. 

^^^^B liioi. 
^^^ Ant 
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PETER ANTHONY MOTTEUX. 

[Borq, 1660. Died, i:i8.] 
[ The revocation of the Edict of Nantes brought over many ii 



liioiis artists to this country from France ; but we should hardly 
have expected an increase to our poeta among them : yet Peter 
Anthony Motteiix, who was born and educated at Kouen 
Normandy, was driven to England by the event of that persecu- 
tion, and acquired so much tnow1edg;e of the language an to 
write a good translation of ' Don Quixote,' and to become a 
successful writer in our drama. But his end was not so credit- 
able ; he was found dead in a disorderly liouse, in the parish of 
St. Clement Danes, and was supposed eitiier to iiave been mur- 
^^^^_ dered, or to have met with his death from trying an experiment 
^^^^L which is not fit to be repeated. He established himself respect- 
^^^^H ably in trade, and had a good situation in the post-office. 

^^^F us 

ri 

^^^ thi 



MATTHEW PRIOR. 

[Born, 1666. Died 1721.] 
Pbioh was one of the last of the race of poets who relied fot 
ornameut ou scholastic allusion and pagan machinery ; but he 
used them like Swifl, more in jest than earnest, and with good 
effect," In his ' Alma' he contrives even to clotiie metaphyaic* 

fictions are mytbologioil. Venus, nfter (lie example of the 
Greek epigram, asks tthen she vaa seen nalieil and hatkiiig. Tlien Cujud tl 
miiAnktai tlieo Cnpid ia disarmed: then he loses his darts to Gangmtdt ; 
then JupitET sends him a aummons by Mercury. Then CkUt ffita a huat- 
iag with an imr^ quiver qrucefal at her niU j Diana mistakes her ftir oat 
of her nymphs, and Cupid Inaghs at the hlnnder. All this is sorely Amp- 
I -caWe.— Johnson. 

"^beu Prior wrote, Venus and CQ^iitieTCnotsa obsolele asnow. ^ 
TaCemporary writers, aad some that s\i«:M4e4 \iusi, SA -n>A 'Cim& fteqi 
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in the guy and colloquial pleasantry which is the characteristic m 

chsnn of his manner.* 

I DK. GEOKGE SEWELL. 

■^k [Dieil, Feb. 8, ITaS.] 

^P^B Geobge Sewell, author of ' Sir Walter Raleigli,' a 
P*l^e(ly; severalpapera in the fifth volume of ' The Taller,' and J 

' ninth of ' The Spectator ;' a ' Life of John Pliilips ;' iincl anme other M 

things. There is something melancholy in this poor man's I 

history. He was a physician at Hampstead, with very little I 

practice, and chiefly subsisted on the invitations of tlie neigh- I 

bouring gentlemen, to whom his amiable character marie him 
acceptable; but at hb death not a friend or relative came to 
commit his remains to the dust ! He was buried in the meanest 
manner, under a hollow tree, that was once part of tiielaoiiudary 
. of the churcjiyard of Hampstead. No memorial was placed 
^^^^ his remains. 



SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 



[Born, 1666. Died, 1726.] 

Sir John Vanbrdgh,-J' the poet and architect, was the c 

benealh their notice. Titinllns, in reality, disbelieved their 
much as we do ; yet Tibullus ie allowed to be the prince of all poetical in- 
namoratos, though he meotioDS them in almost every page. Tliirre is a 
feahiim in these things, vhich the Doctor seems to have forgotten."— Cow- 
per, I.eller to Uamin, Jannary Sth, 1783.] 

•[What Prior meant by big ■ ilma' I cannot nnder^tand ; bj tlie Greek 
motto to it one would think it wbe either to laugh at the subject or his reader. 
There are fome parts of it very fiue ; and let them gave the ^adue^B of Ihe 
real.— GoldEuiitb. 

What BQggvsEed to Johnson the thought that the ' Alma ' was written in 
Imitatiou of- Hudibras' I cannot concave. In former years they were both 
favourites of mioe, and I often read them; but I never saw lo them the 
least resemblance to each othtr; nor do I now, except that they are eom- 
Be of the same measure. — Cowper, Xcdcrto Unain, March 2lEt, 

t The aroily of Sir John Vanbrugh is stated, in the ' Biographia Drnma- 
tioB,' to have come originally from France ; but mj friend, me Rev. George 
Vanbrugh, rector of Aughton, in Lancashire, the only snrviviug descendanl 
of the Gimily. informs me that bis ancestors were eminent merchaats of 
Antwerp, and Hed out of Flanders when the Duka of Alvn tried to establish 
the Inquisition in ihose provinces. They lirst took reflipc iu Uollan^ and 
from tbeuce came over to Kuglanil to ecjcy tte f toteAti.'u^ ^noUi^voii. dt. 
Qaeen Etitabelb. 
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in the parish of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, 1666. He received a 
very liberal education, and at the age of nineteen was sent by 
ilia father to France, where lie continued several years. In 1703 
he was appointed Clarencieux king of arras, and tu 1706 was 
oommissioned by Queen Anne to carry the habit and ensigns of 
the order of the Garter to King George I., tiien at Hauover, 
He was also made complroUer-general of Ihe board of works, and 
surveyor of the gardens and waters. In 1714 he received the order 
of knighthood, and in 1719 married Henrietta Maria, daughter of 
Colonel Yarborough. Sir John died of a ^quinsy at hfa house 
in Scotland -yard, and is interred in the family vault nnder the 
church of St. Stephen, Walbrook. He left only one son, who 
^^^^ fell at the battle of Foutenoy. 

K 

■ ' Charles Earl of Orrery: he afterwards taught t!ie 

r school of Sevenoaks, in Kent; but was induced by Bolingbroke 

to forsake that drudgery for the more unproiilabie state of 
[ dependence upon a political patron, who, after all, left him dis- 

I appointed and in debt. Pope recommended liim to Craggs as a 

literary instructor, liut the death of that statesman ^ain sub- 
verted his hopes of prefennent ; and he became an auxiliary to 
Pope in translating the ' Odyssey,' of which his share was the first, 
fourth, nineteenth, and twentieth books. The successful appeap- 
i of his tragedy of ' Mariamne ' on the stage, in 1 723, rdieved 
from his difficulties, and the rest of his life was comfortably 
it in the employment of Lady Trumbull, first as tutor to her 
and afterwards as auditor of her accounts, Ilis character 
tliat of an amiable but indolent man, who drank, in his great 
chair, two bottles of port wine a day. He published an edition 
of the poetical works of Milton and of Waller.* 
" [Fentoa wrote nothing eqnal to Ms ' Ode to the Lord Gower,' which is 
written, saj's Joseph Warlon, in the iron Ep\tiv d? \yi\o joetry . It hits rfc- 
ceJved too the praises of Pope and of A.UeM\4B,\nH, "ie XnMra Sa T!Kt\i1ian 
wa n-hole.J 



ELIJAH FENTON. 

[Bora, 1B83. Died, 1730.] 

r Elijah Fenton was obliged to leave the university on accouDt 
of his nonjuring principles. He was for some time secretary to 
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^^B EDWARD WARD. 

^^^^ [Born, lf!67. Died, i;ai.] 

Edward (familiarly called Wed) Ward was a. low-born, iin- 
educaletl man, who followed the trade of a publican. He is said, 
Iiowever, to have attracted many eminent persons to liis house 
by his colloquial powers aa a landlord, to liave had a general 
acquaintance among authors, and to have been a great retailer 
of literary anecdotes. In those times the tavern was a less dis- 
creditable haunt than at present, and his literary acquaintance 
might probably be extensive. Jacob offeniied him very much 
by saying, in his account of the poets, that he kept a public-house 
in the city. He publicly contradicted the assertion as a false- 
hood, staling that his house was not in the city, but in Moor- 
fields. Ten thick volumes attest the industry, or cacoelhes, of 
this fecetious publican, who wrote his very will in verse. His 
favourite measure is the Mudibrastic, His worits give a com- 
plete picture of the mind of e. vulgar but acute cockney. His 
sentiment is the pleasure of eating and drinking, and his wit and 
humour are equally gross ; but his descriptions are still curious 
and full of life, and are worth preserving, as delineations of the 

I muitters of the limes. 

^^B JOHN GAY. 

^^^^ [Bom, 1688. Died, 1732.] 

Gat's ' Pastorals ' are said to have taken with the public not as 
Batireaonthoseof Ambrose Philips, which they were meant to be, 
but as natural and just imitations of real life and of rural man- 
ners. It speaks little, however, for tlie sagacity of the poet's 
town readers, if they enjoyed those caricatures in earnest, or 
imagined any truth of EnglisJi manners in Cuddy and Cloddipole 
contending with Amabfean verses for the prize or song, or in 
Bowzybeus rehearsing the laws of nature. If the allusion to 
Philips was overlooked, tliey could only be relished as travesties 
of Vir^l, for Bowzybeus himself would not be laughable unless 
we recollected SHeaus, 
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Gay's 'Trivia' seems to have been built upim tlie hint of 
Swift's ' Description of a City Sliower.' It exhibits a picluj^ i 
of the familiar customs of tlie metropolis timt will coDtiuue to 
become more amusing as the customs grow obsolete. As jt 
^bulist he has been sometimes hypercritical! y blamed fur pre- 
senting UK with all^orical impersonations. The mere naked 
apologue of ^sop is too simple tu interest the human mind 
IS fancy and understanding are past the state of childhood 
T barbarism. La Pontine dresses the stories which he took 
1 v^9op and otherjj witli such profusion of wit and nalvel^, 
■that his maimer conceals the insipidity of the matter. "La satme 
vaul mietix qne U poisson." Gay, though not equal to La Fon- 
taine, is at least free from his occasional prolixity j and in one 
instance ('The Court of Death '^ ventures into allegory with 
considerable power. Without being an absolute simpleton, lite 
Xa Fontaine, he possessed a bonhomie of character which forma 
D agreeable trait of resemblance between the fabulists.* 



MATTHEW GREEN. 

[Bom, 1C96. Died, 1737.] 

J.TTHEW Grees was educated among the dissenters; but left 

I them in disgust at their precision, probably without reverting to 

I the inottier church. All that we are told of him is, that he bad 

I fi post at the Customhouse, which he discliarged with great 

' fidelity, and died at a lodging in Nag's-head-court, Gracecliurch» 

I street, aged forty-one.')' His strong powers of mind had received 

1 little advant^e from education, and were occasionally subject to 

' depression from hypochoridi^a ; but his conversation is said to have 

abounded in wit and shrewdness. One day his friend Sylvaniw 

Bevan complained to him that wliile he was bathing in the river he 

had been saluted by a waterman with the cry of " Quaker Quiri," 

• rWhnt can be prettier than Gay'a ballad, or tailier Swift's, Arbolhnot'*, 
Pope'B, auil Guy's, in the' What-d'ye-cull-it' — "'Twas when Ihe seas were 
rearing?" 1 have been well ioFonnL-d ibat thej all contributed. — CtTwper 
fa Unwin, August 1th, 1783.] 
f [He was a clerk in Ibe Cusloinhonse, on. it is thuoght. a ^mall salary; 
bat the writer of this note has hunted o^bt oacaVboolisinvainfor anofloe 
afMisappoiniiaent, and of obiUiarieafDC tlielinm<^YiaieM!o:\ 
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^^?M wondered bow he should have been known to be a Quaker 
without his clothes. G-reeu replied, "By youfHwimmingBgninst 
the stream," 

His poem, ' The Spleen,' was never published in his lifetime. 
Glover, his warm friend, presented |it to tiie world after his 
death ; and it is much to be regretted did not prefix any account 
of its interesting .aoilior. It wa^? originally a very short copy 
of verses, and waa gradually and piecemeal increased. Pope 
speedily noticed its merit, Melmoth praised its strong originality 
in Fitzosborne'i! Letters, and Gray dulj commended it in his 
correspondence witti WaJpole, when it appeared in Dodsluy's 
collection. In that walk of poetry, where Fancy aspires no 
larther tiian to go hand in hand with Common Sense, its mei'it is 

^•CTtoiuly unrivalled.* 

^^P GEORGE LILLO. 

^^^ [Born, 1693. Died, 17*3.] 

GeoRce Lillu was the son of a Dutch jeweller, who married 
an Englishwoman, and settled in London. Our poet was born 
near Moorfields, was bred to his father's busmesa, and followed 
it for many years. The story of his dying in distress was )^ 
fiction of Hammond, the poet ; for he bequeathed a considerablr 
properly to his nepliew, whom he made his iieir. It has been 
said that this bequest was in consequence of his finding the 
young man disposal (o lend him a sum of money at a time when 
he thought proper to feign pecuniary distress, in order that he 
might discover tlie sincerity of those calling themselves liis 
friends. Tliomas Davies, his biographer and editor, professes 
to have got this anecdote from a surviving partner of Lillo, It 
bears, however, an tnlriNsic air of im probability. It is not usual 
for sensible tradesmen to afiect being on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and Lillo's character was that of an uncommonly sen- 
sible man. Fielding, his intimate friend, ascribes to hinia manly 
eimplicity of mind, that is estremely unlike such a stratagem. 
Lillo is the tragic poet of middling and familiar life. Instead 
[TLereUaprofasioaof wil ererywherein Green ; rwidinir would have 
Jbrmal his judgment aud harmouiied liia Terse, for even lusv.Mtni-a.iSKSio'&ea 
break out lutpitraicg of real {kkItj aud nrasie. — (jTai^.'\ 
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of heroes from romance and history, he gJvra the merchant anil 
his apprentice ; and the Macbeth of lus ' Fatal Curiosity ' is a 
private gentleman, who has been reduced by his poverty to dis- 
pose of his copy of Seneca for a nior^I of bread. The mind 
I will be apt, after reading his works, to suggest to itself the 

question, how fer the graver drama wmild gain or lose by a 
more general adoption of this plebeian principle. The cares, 
^^_ it may be said, that are most feniiliar to our existence, and the 
^^^M^ijistresses of those nearest to ourselves in situation, ought to lay 
^^^BOie strongest hold upon our sympathies, and the geneml mass of 
^^^Bi)K>ciety ought to furnish a more express image of man tlian any 
^^^B detached or elevated portion of the species. 
^^H Lillo is certainly a master of potent effect in the exhibition 
^^^P of human suffering. Hb representation of actual or intended 
^^^ murder seems to assume a deeper terror from the &miliar cir- 
r cumstances of life with which it is invested. Such indeed is 

I said to have been the effect of a scene in his ' Arden of Fever- 

^^_ sham,' that tlie audience rose up with one accord and interrupted 
^^^■j it. Tlie anecdote, whether true or ikise, must recat] to the mind 
^^^B of every one who has perused that piece the harrowing sympathy 
^^^P which it is calculated to e)icite. But, notwithstanding the power 
^^^V of Lillo's works, we entirely miss in them that romantic attrac- 
^^^1 tion which invites to repeated perusal of them. They give us 
^^^r'ilife in a close and dreadful semblance of reality, but not arrayed 
^^^ in the ma^c illusion of poetry.- His strength lies in conception 
of situations, not in beauty of dialogue, or in the eloquence of 
the passions. Tet the effect of his plain and homely subjects 
was so strikingly superior to that of the vapid and heroic pro- 
ductions of the day, as to induce some of his contemporary 
admirers to pronounce that he liad reached the acmiS of dramatic 
excellence, and struck into the best and most genuine path of 
tragedy. ' George Barnwell,* it was observed, drew more tears 
than tiie rants of Alexander. This might be true, but it did not 
tiring the comparison of humble and heroic subjects to a fair (est i 
for the tri^edy of ' Alexander' is barf, not from its subject, but 
from the incapacity of the poet who composed it. It does not 
prove that heroes drawn from history or romance are not at least 
as sM.weplible of high and poetical effect as a wicked apprentice, 
distressed geritkiiiaii pawning \na nwNWJ.'oVea, It is one 
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ntion whether Lillo has given lo his subjects from private life 
the degree of beauty of which they are susceptible. He is a 
master of terrific, but not of tender impressions. We feel a 
harshness and gloom in his geDius even while we are compelled 
to admire its force and originality. 

The peculiar choice of his subjects was happy and comtneod- 
able as for as it regarded himself, for his talents never succeeded. 
so well when he ventured out of them. But it is another question 
whether the familiar cast of those subjects was fitted to constitute 
a more genuine, or only a subordinate, walk in tragedy. Un- 
doubtedly the genuine delineation of the human heart will please 
us, from whatever station or circumstances of life it is derived. 
In the simple pathos of tragedy probably very little difference 
will be felt from the choice of characters being pitched above or 
below the line of mediocxity in slation. But something more 
than pathos is required in tragedy ; and the very pain that attends 
our sympathy requires agreeable and romantic associatious of 
the fancy to be blended with its poignancy. Whatever attaches 
ideas of importance, publicity, and elevation to the object of pity, 
forms a brightening and alluring medium to the im^nation. 

^^^^ns herself, with all her simplicity and democracy, delighted 

^^■besti 

^^^ETen situations far depressed beneath the familiar mediocrity 
of life are more picturesque and poetical than its ordinary level. 
It is certainly on the virtues of the middling rank of life that 
the strength and comforts of society chiefly depend, in tbe same 
manner as we look for the harvest not on cliffs and precipices, 
but on the easy slope and the uniform plain. But the painter does 
not in general fix on level countries for the subjects of his noblest 
landscapes. There is an analogy, I conceive, to this in the moral 
painting of tragedy. Disparities of station give it boldness of 
outline. The commanding situations of life are its mountain 
scenery — the region wiiere its storm and sunshine may be por- 
trayed in their strongest contrast and colouring. 
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THOMAS TICKELL. 



[Born, 1686. Krf, 1740.] 

TiCKELL, tlie son of the Eev. Bieliard Tickell. was 
at Briilekirk, in Cuiuberkntf, Etudied at Oxford, and ob- 

fellowship, whicli he vacated by marrying about bis 
fortieth year. Thougb lie saug the praises of peace when the 
Tories were negotiating with France, he seeraa, from the rest of 
hia writings, and his close connexion with Addison, to have de- 
served tlie epithet of Whiggissimu:', whifh Swift bestowed on 
him. His friendship with Addison lasted for life; he accom- 
panied him to Ireland in the suite of Lord Sunderland, became 
his secretary when Addison was made secretary of state, was left 
the charge of publi.^hing his works, and prefixed to them his ex- 
cellent Elegy,* He was afterwards secretary to the lords justices 
of Ireland, a place which he held till his death. 



ALEXANDER POPE. 

[Bom, 1688. Died, 1741.] 
■hk faults of Pope's private character have been industriously 
exposed by his latest editor and biographer,')' a gentleman 'whose 
talents and virtuous indignation were worthy of a better employ- 
ment. Ill the moral portrait of Pope which he has drawn, bU 
the agreeable traits of tender and faithful attachment in his nature 
e been thrown into the shade, while his deformities are brought 
int in the strongest, and sometimes exaggerated colours. 

* [Tliia Elag7 bj Mr. Tickel! is aoe of the Suest in uur laogonge. Then; 

BO little nivw thut can lie suid upon the death of a friend, afler the com- 
plainlR of Ovid and the Latin Italians in this wa;. tbal one is Burprised to 
Bee so mnch noi'elt; in this to strike us, and so much interest to aSbct. — 
Goldaniith. 

Through all Tickell's works there is a strain of ballad thinking, if I may 
go eipress it : and in this professed ballad [■ Colin and Laoj'] he seemg to 
ba-vn Enrpassed himself. It ii, perhaps, thu beat in our longnage in thi> wDy. 
— Golds Diith. 

1 alwavs thought Tickell's ballad the prettiest in the -world.— Gray to 

f ( The Jlev. W. L. Bo-wles : bat t&t. W'illiara. Eoscoe is his latest editor 
»ad biograpber.2 
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itory of hb publishing a character of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, afler having received a bribe lo suppress it, rests 
on the sole authority of Horace Walpole: but Dr. J. Warton, 
in relating it, adds a circumstance which contradicts the state- 
ment itselfl The duches:i'e imputed character appeared to 1746, 
tn'u yea.Ta after Pope's deatli ; Pope, therefore, could not have 
himself publii^hed it; and it is exceedingly improbable that the 
bribe ever existed.* Pope was a steady and fond friend. We 
shall be told, perhaps, of his treachery to Bolingbroke, in pub- 
lishing ' The Patriot King,' An explanation of tliis business was 
given by the late Earl of Marchmont to a gentleman still living 
(1820), the Honourable George Kose, which is worth attending 
The Earl of Marchmont'^ account of it, first published by 
Mr. A. Chalmers iu the ' Biographical Dictionary,' is the fol- 

Ing :— 

The Essay on ' The Patriot King ' was undertaken at the 
instance of Lord Cornbury, very warmly support«l by 

ettrnest entreaties of Lord Marchmont, with which Lord Bo- 
lingbroke at length complied. When it was written it was shown 
to the two lords and one other confidential friend, who were so 
much pleased with it that they did not cease their importunities 
to have it published, till liis lordship, after much hesitation, con- 
sented to print it, with a positive determination, however, against 
a publication at that lime; assigning as his reason, that the work 
was not finished in sucli a way as he wished it to be before it 
went into the world. Conformably to that determination some 
copies of the essay were printed, which were distributed to Lord 
Conibury, Lord Marchmont, Sir W. Wyndham, Mr. Ljttleton, 
Mr. Pope, and Lord Clie^terfield. Mr. Pope put hie copy into 
the hands of Mr. Allen, of Prior Park, near Bath, slating to liim 
the injunction of Lord Bolingbroke ; but that gentleman was so 
captivated with it as to preiH Mr. Pope to allow him to print a 
small impression at his own expense, using eucli caution as 
should efl'ectually prevent a single copy getting into the pos- 
session of any one till the consent of the author should be 
obtained. Under a solemn engagement to that effect, Mr. Pope 

• [^That ihe bribe was paid, and the 
' The Macchmout Papers ' tioce diis 
qnestion.} 
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very reluctantly consented : the edition was then printed, packed 
np, aud deposited iu a separate wareliouse, of which Mr. Pope 
had the key. On tiie circumstance being made known to Lord 
Botingbroke, who was then a guest in his own house atBattersea 
with Lord Marchmont, to whom he had lent it for two or three 
jrears, his lordship was in ^eat indignation, lo appease which 
Xord Marchmont sent Mr. Grevenkop (a German gentlemao 
lad travelled with him, and was afterwards in the household 
of Lord Chesterfield, when lord -lieutenant of Irelaud) to bring 
out the whole edition, of which a bonfire was instantly made on 
the terrace of Battersea," 



I the 
I JAMES BRAMSTON. 

■ [Died. 17«.] 

1 HAVE applied to many individuals for information respecting 
the personal history of this writer, but have not been able to 
obtain it, even from the quarters where it was most likely to be 
feund. He was born, probably, about the year 1700; was of 
Christ Churcli, Oxford, where he took his degree of A.M. ; and 
vas finally vicar of Harting, in Sussex. Besides ' The Man of 
Taste,' he wrote a political satire entitled ' Tlte Art of Politics,' 
and ' The Crooked Sixpence,' iu iniitatiou of Philips's ' Splendid 
Shilling.' 

WILLIAM MESTON. 

[Born, 1688. Died, 1746.] 
William Mestok was bom in the parisii of Midmar, in Aber- 
deenshire. He received a liberal education at the Marischal 
College of Aberdeen, and was for some time one of the teachers 
n the High School of that city. He removed from tliat situation 
I to be preceptor to the young Earl at Marshal, and to his brother, 
f who was afterwards the celebrated Marshal Keith, and by the 
t interest of the femily was appointed professor of philosophy in 
I tiie Marischal College. On the breaking out of the rebellion of 
LlVlfi) he followed the fortunes of his misguided patrons, who 
I governor of Dunotter Castle. After the battle of 
)erriir-Muir, till the act of indenrnvVj -jjas ^aa^d, \\e lurked 
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I a few fug;{tive associates, fur whose aiuusemeot he wrote 
f the burlesque poems to wliich he gave the tide of 
Blother Grim's Tales.' Not being restored to his profesaorship, 
~t lived for soine time on the hospitality of the Countess of 
Marshal, and after her death eslablished an academy successively 
at Elgin, TurifF, Montrose, and Perth, in all of which places lie 
failed, apparently from habits of careless expense and conviviality. 
The Countess of Elgin supported him during the decline of his 
latter days, till he removed to Aberdeen, where he died of a 
languishing distemper. He is said to have been a man of wit 
^^^ and pleasantry in conversation, and of considerable attainments 
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and 



[Boni, 1699. Died, 1746.] 
eighteenth century has produced few specimens o f blank '^ 

of s o powerful and simple a character as that of ' The 

Grave.' It is a popular poem, uoE merely because it \i religious, 
but because its language and imagery are free, natural, and pic- 
turesque. The latest editor of the poets has, with singularly 
bad taste, noted some of this author's most nervous and expressive 
phrases as vulgarisms, amony; which he reckons that of friend* 
ship " the solder of society." Ulair may be a homely and even 
a gloomy poet in the eye of fastidious criticisni ; but there is a 
masculine and pronounced character even in his gloom and 
homeliness that keeps it most distinctly apart from either dul- 
ness or vulgarity. His style pleases us like the powerful ex- 
presdon of a countenance without regular beauty.* 



JAMES THOMSON. 

[Born, 1700. Died, 174S.] 
It is singular that a subject of such beautiful unity, divisibility, 
and progressive interest as the description of the year should not 

ich has been 
'fcHD^sed in ituitalioa of tl 
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have beeu appropriated by any poet before Thomson.'* Mr. 
Twiniag;, the translator of Aristotle's ' Poetics,' attributes the 
abneDce of poetry devoted to pure rural and picturesque descrip- 
tioti among the anciunta to the absence or imperfection of the 
art of landscape-painting. The Greelis, he observes, had no 
Tliomsoiis because they had no Claudes. Tlndoubfedly, they 
t blind to the beauties of natural scenery ; but their de- 
scriptions of rural objects are almost always wliat may be called 
_ f ayriptioiis . exhibiting circumstances of corporeal de- 

jlit, fiuch as breezes to fan the body, springs to cool the feet, 
'gTBMt to repose the limbs, or fruits to regale the taste and smell, 
rather than objects of contemplative pleasure to the eye and 
imagination. From the lime of Augustus, wlien, according to 
Pliny, landscape-painting; was first cultivated, picturesque images 
and descriplions of prospects seem to have become more common. 
But on the whole there b much more studied and detailed de- 
scription iu modern than in ancient poetry. There is besides in 
Thomson a pure theism and a.spirit of phi lanthroiiy, which, 
though not unknown to classic antiquity, was not ^miliar to its 
popular breast. The religtuu of llie ancients was beautiful in 
fiction, but not in sentiment. It had revealed the most volup- 
tuous and terrific agencies to poetry, but had, not taught her to 
contemplate nature as one great image of Divine benignity, or 
her creatures as the objects of comprehensive human sympathy. 
Before popular poetry could assume this character, Christianity, 
philosopliy, and freedom must have civilised the human mind. 

Habits of early admiration teach us all to look back upon this 
poet as the favourite companion of our solitary walks, and as the 
ABthor who has first or chiefly reflected back to our minds a 

* Even Thomsaa'a extenftioa of lua Enbject to the 'whole year seems to 
have beea bd atttr-Ihongbt, as he began with 1he last of the seasons. It ia 
said' that be conceived ihe Snt Aeaga of his.' Winter' from a poem on the 
sarae subject by a Mr. Rioklaton,— Vide the ' Cenanra Literaria,' vol. ii, 
where there is an arousing extract trom the first and second editions of Thom- 
sod's • Winter.' 1 have seen an English poem, entitled ' The Seasons,' which 
vas published earlier (I think) thau those of Thomson ; bat it is so insigni- 
ficaut [hat it may be doubled if 'rhomson ever heard of it. 

■ THe lella as so himself in one of bis early letters,— See Memoir of Thoni- 
soa la 'Aldine Poets," p. xvii. The recovery of Rickletou'i pwiii would be 
o addition to oar poetry, for Thomson spetfei at 'to loaai^ tBaSimV^ Hrtdasc.] 
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id retinal seasatioii of the delight whii^h rural 
scenery affords us. The Judgment of cooler years may somewhat 
abate our estimation of him, though it will still leave us the 
essential features of his poetical character to abide the test of 
rejection. The unvaried pomp of his diction BUggcsta a most 
unfavourable com parison with the manly and idiomatic simplicity 
of Cowper ; at the same time the pervading spirit and feeling of 
liis poetry is in general more bland and delightful than that of 
his great rival in rural description, Thomson seems to contem- 
plate the creation with an eyeof unqualified pleasure and ecstasy, 
and to love its inhabitants with a lofty and hallowed feeling of 
religious happiness ; Cowper has also his philanthropy, but it is 
dashed with religious terrors, aiid with themes of satire, regret, 
and repreheu.sion. Cowper's image of nature is more curiously 
distinct and familiar : Thomson carries our associations through 
a wider circuit of speculation and sympathy; his touches cannot 
be more feithful than Cowper's, but they are more soil and select, 
and less disturbed by the intrusion of homely objects. Cowper 
was certainly much indebted to him ; and though he elevates his 
style with more reserve and judgment than his predecessor, yet 
in his highest moments he seems to retain an imilative remem- 
brance of him.* It is almost stale to remark the beauties of a 
poem so universally felt — the truth and genial interest with which 

* fniORison waa Qdmirable in descriptioit ; but it alvaj-s seemed to vie 
that lh«re wai somewliiit of aSKCtatJon in his stjie. and that hia nunibers are 
MQieliiaes ddI well hanuODlsed. I coold wigb too, with Dr. Johnson, that 
4io had confiDcd tilmseir to thia oouotrj ; tor vhen he describes what he 
never taw. odh is forced to read him wiih some allowances for possible mis- 
reprcscDtation. He was. however, it true poet, atid his lasting fiune tun 
proved "iL— Cowper, Lcller to Mrs. King, June 19tli, 1783. 

Tbomnm was m houour lo his country and to miinlcind, and a man to 
whose writiQgs 1 am under tery particular obligations ; for if 1 have any 
trae relish for the beautiis of nature, I may say with Irudi^ that it was firom 
Virgil and from ThomgoQ that I caught it. — Beattii;. 

The loTe of nature seemi to buve led Thomum lo a cheerfhl religion ; and 
a oloomy religion to have led Cowper to a love of nature. The oiie would 
carry his fellow-men along with hira into nature, the other flies to nature 
from bis fellow-men. In dmslity of diction however. Bud the bnnnoDj of 
blatik yerse, Cowper leaves Thomson irameaBurahly beioir him; y« I still 
feel the lutler to hove been the liom poet— Coleridge. 

Thomsoa's genius does not so often delight us by exquisite minute tniichet 
' ihn description of nature as that of Cowper. It loves to paint on a great 

' ind to dash objects ofF sweepingly by bold etrokeE. Cowper seta 
before your ejes — Thoiuion before jour imagination. — Pcofissnt 
in.J 
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he carries us tbrough the life of the year ; the harmonj of sue- 
'hich he gives to tlie casual phenomena of nature ; fab 
pleasing' transition from native to foreign scenery ; and the soul 
of exalted and unfeigned benevolence which accompanies his 
prospects of the creation. It is but equal justice to say, that 
amidst the feeling and fancy of ' The Seasons' we meet with in- 
terruption s of declamation, h qav y _n3r JSfeej MJ-Uphappy di j3;res- 
sion^with a parhelion eloquence that throws a counterfeit glow 
of expression on commonplace ideas — as when lie treats us to the 
solemnly ridiculous bathing of Musidora ; or draws from the 
classics instead of nature : or, after invoking Inspiration from 
her hemiit-seat, makes his dedicatory bow to a patronising co 
tess, or speaker of (he House of Commons.* As lung as he 
dwells in the pure contemplation of nature, and appeals to the 

liversal poetry of the human breast, his redundant style comes 

something venial and adventitious — it is the flowing 

iture of ihe Druid ; and perhaps to the general experience is 

,ther imposing: but when he returns to the familiar narrations 
or courtesies of life, the same diction ceases to seem the mantle 
of inspiration, and only strikes us by its unwieldy difference from 
the common costume of expression. Between the period of his 
composing 'The Seasons' and 'The Castle of Indolence' he 
wrote several works, which seem hardly to accord with the im- 
provement and maturity of his taste exhibited in the latter pro- 
duction. To ' The Castle of Indolence ' lie brought not only 
the full nature but the perfect art of a poet. The materials of 
that exquisite poem are derived originally from Tasso; but he 
was more immediately indebted for them to ' The Fairy Queen :' 
and in meeting with the paternal spirit of Spenser he seems as if 
he were admitted more intimately to the home of inspiration.^' 

• [This is too trae ; bnl Thomson, ve leara (rum Smollett, intt^nded, bad 
h« lived, to have withdrawn the whole of Ibeie dedicatiooe— not from ibeir 
poetic impropriety, however, but from the iiiEratiiade of his pBtrona. To 
' The Castle of Indolence," hi* latert, chastest, but not his best work, there ia 
DO dedication.! 

t [He had Blight obligstiouealso to Alexander Barolaj^e ' Castle of Labour.' 
and to a poem of Milchell's on ' Indolence,' which, with hie own llMy vtj 
of life. gHve occasion to this delightlVil allegoricHl poem, in which the mm- 
Der he professed to imitate is perhaps the most perfect withont Bcrvililj> ever 
jnaiie of any author. There ie no imitation of Spenser to approach it ia 
geaiat and in manner. Gilhevt W'sl, has Spenser's style, and his kIjIb 
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Tiiere he reileemed the Jejune ambition of his style, and retained 
all its wealth and lusury without the accompaniment of osten- 
tation. Every stanza^ of that charmiDg allegory, at least of the 
whole of the first pa.rt of it, gives out a group of images from 
which the mind is reluctant to part, and a tlow of harmony which 
the ear wiahea to hear repeated. 
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ISAAC WATTS. 

[Born, 1674. Died, ms."] 
B, Watts's devotional poetry was for the most part intention- 
ally lowered to the understanding of children. If this was a 
sacrifice of taste, it was at least made to the beat of intentions, 
The sense and sincerity of his prose writings, the excellent method 
in which he attempted to connect the study of ancient logic with 
common sense, and the conciliatory manner in which he allures 
the youthful mind to habits of study and reflection, are probably 
remembered with gratitude by nine men out of ten who have 
had proper books put into their hands at an early period of their 
education. Of this description was not poor old Perciva] Stock- 
dale, who in one of his lucubrations gives our author the appel- 
lation of " Mother Watlx." The nickname would not be worth 
mentioning if it did not suggest a compassionate reflection on the 
difference between the useful life and labours of Dr. Watts and 
the utterly useless and wasted existence of Percival Stockdale. 
It might have been happy for the frail intellects of that unfor- 
tunate man if they had been braced and rectified in his youth by 
such works as Watts's ' Logic and Improvement of the Mind.' 
The study of them might possibly have saved even him from a 
I lift of vanity, vexation, and oblivion. 

^^EtBKO 

^^HKiinbridge, and distinguished for many years in Londoi 

^^^^ember of clubs witty and political, and as a writer for the 

Whigs. The best of his dramatic ircilittgi S& 'Tfta^Vriaxwatsii. 



AMBROSE PHILIPS. 

[Bom, 1671. Died, 1743.] 
IBKOSE Philips, the past pral riv^l of Pope, was educated at 
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tHotlier,' a tranBlalion of Racine's ' AndroTnache.' His two olher 
tragedies, ' The Briton * and ' Humphrey Duke of Gloucester,' a; 
Dot much better th&a his Pastorals. 



LEONARD WELSTED. 

[Bom, 1688. Died, 1746-7.] 
t Leonard Wklsted, a victim of Pope's satire, v 
not always deserve it. 



1 
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AMirURST SELDEN. 

Of tlie history of this author I am sorry that I can give no ac- 
count. His poem of ' Love and Fotly ' was published in April, 
1749. It seemed to me (o be somewhat better than that which 
ia generally condemned to oblivion. 



AARON HILL 

s born in 1685, and died in the very minute of die earthquake 
^ of 1750, of the shock of which, though speechless; he appeared 
to be sensible. Hia life was active, benevolent, and usefiil : he 
•wan the general friend of unfortunate genius, and hi» schemes for 
public utility were frustrated only by the narrowness of liis cir- 
cumstances. Though his manners were unassuming;, his personal 
dignity was such that he made Pope fairly ashamed of the attempt 
to insult him, and obliged the satirist to apologise to him with a 
mean equivocation. 

WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

[Born, 1701, Died, 1754.] 
" William Hamilton, of Bannpour, was of an ancient family in 
Ayrshire. He was liberally educated, and his genius and delicate 
constitution seemed to mark iiim out for pacific pursuits alons; 
but he thought fit to join the standard of rebellion in 1749. cele- 
brated the momentary blaze of its success in an ode on the battle 
of Gladamuir, and finally e8caYiedUtTYa.tuy;,a.^\Kt ma-iVv wemder- 
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End many hardships in the lliglilands. He made his peace, 
however, wiih the government, and tame home to lake possession 
of his paternal estate: but the state of his health reqtiirinK a 
warmer climate, he returned to the Continent, where he con- 
tinned to reside till a slow consumption carried him off at Lyons, 
in his fiftieth year. 

The praise of elegance is all that can be given to his verses. 
In case any reader shonld be immoderately touched with sym- 
pathy for his love sufferings, it is proper to inform him that 
Hamilton was thought by the fair ones of his day to be a very 
inconstant swain. A Scotch lady, whom he leased with his ad- 
dresses, applied to Home, the author of Douglas, for advice how 
to (ret rid of them. Home advised her to affect to favour his 

iduitiea. She did so, and they were immediately withdrawn.* 



j^J^i 



WILLIAM COLLINS. 

[BoTD, 1720. Died, 1759.] 
CoLLiNB published his ' Oriental Eclogues ' while at college, and 
his lyrical poetry at the age of twenty-ais. Those works will 
abide comparison with whatever Milton wrote nnder the age of 
thirty. If they have rather less exuberant wealth of genius, they 
exiiibit more exquisite touches of pathos. Like Milton, he leads 
us into the haunted ground of imagination ; like him, he has the 
rich economy of expression haloed with thought, which by single 
or few words often hints entire pictures to the imagination. In 
what short and simple terms, for instance, does he open a wide 
and majestic landscape to the mind, such as we might view from 
Beulomond or Snowdon, when he speaks of the hut 
" That fram the mnunlain's side 
Views wilda and iwelliug flnods I" 
And in the line " Where fiiiiit and sickly winds for ever howl 
around," he does not merely seem to describe the sultry desert, 
hut brings it home to the senses. 

A cloud of obfctirity sometimes rests on his highest coiicep- 
lions, arising from the fineness of his associations, and the daring 
sweep of bis attusiona ; Intt the shadow is transitory, and inter- 

feP* hai not hitherto been noticed Ihnt [he first tmnalation from Homer 

"— ' a ande bj UinultQu.i 
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feres very little with tlie light of hia imagery, or the warmth of 
his feelings. The absence of even this speck of mysticisin from 
his ' Ode on the Passions ' is perhaps (he happy circumstance 
that ftecured its unbounded popularity. Kothing; is common- 
place in Collins. The pastoral eclogue, which is insipid in all 
other English hands, assumes in his a louching interest and a 
picture.4que air of novelty. It seems that he himself ultimately 
undervalued those eclogues, as deficient in characteristic man- 
ners ; but surely no just reader of them cares any more about 
this circumstance tlian about the authenticity of the tale of Troy. 

In his ' Ode to Fear ' he hints at his dramatic ambition, and 
he planned several tragedies. Had he lived to enjoy and adorn 
existence, it is not easy to conceive his sensitive spirit and har- 
monious ear descending to mediocrity in any path of poetry ; yet 
it may be doubted if his mind had not a passion for the visionary 
and remote forms of imagination too strong and esclusive for the 
general purposes of tite drama. His genius loved to breathe 
ratlier in the preternatural and ideal element of poetry than in 
the atmosphere of imitation, which lies closest to real life ; and 
his notions of poetical excellence, whatever vows he might 
^dress to the manners, were still tending to the vast, the uude- 
], and the abstract. Certainly, however, he carried sensi- 

ility and tenderness into the highest regions of abstracted 
lught: his enthusiasm spreads a glow even amongst "the 

ladowy tribes of mind," and his allegory is as sensible to the 
is visible to the fancy. 



EDWARD MOORE. 

[.Bom, 1713. Died, 1757.] 

Edwahd Mooke was the son of a dissenting clergyman at 
Abingdon, in Berkshire, and was bred to the business of a linen- 
draper, which he pursued, however, both in X/ondon and Ireland, 
with so little success that he embraced the literary life (accord- 
ing to his own account) more from necessity than inclination. 
'Fables' (in 1744) first brought him into notice. The 
JUg'ht Honourable Mr. FelJiam was one of ids earliest friends ; 
t Jih 'Trial of Selira' gaiiieil Uiia ttie ^tiei.\4s'n\^ uf Lord 
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^^^nltoti. Of three works which he produced for the stage, his 
two comedies, ' The Foundling ' and ' Gil Bias,' were unsuccess- 
ful ; but he was fully indemniRed by the profits and reputation of 
'The Gamester.' Moore himself acknowledges that he owed to 
Garrick many popular paa«ages of his drama ; and Davies, the 
biographer of Garrick, ascril)es to the great actor the whole 
scene between Lewson and Stukely in the fourth act ; but 
Davies's authority is not oracular. About the year l'I51 Lord 
Lyttelton, iu concert with DoJsley, projected the paper of • Tiie 
World,' of which it was agreed that Moore should eujoy the 
profits, whether the numbers were written by himself or by 
volunteer contributors. Lyttelton's interest soon enlisted many 
accomplished coadjutors, such as Cambridge, Jenyns, Lord Ches- 
terfield, and H. Walpole. Moore himself wrote sixty-one of the 
papers. In the last number of ' The World ' the conclusion is 
made to depend on a fictitious incident which had occasioned the 
death of the author. When the papers were collected into 
volumes, Moore, who superintended the publication, realised this 
jocular fiction by his own death, whilst the last number was in 
the press," 

^^L JOHN DYEH. 

^^^H [Bora, ITOO. Died, 1T6S.] 

^^j^Ra was the son of a solicitor at Aberglasney, in Caermarthen- 
ahire. The witticism on his ' Fleece,' related by Dr. Johnson, 
that its author, if he was an old man, would be buried iu woollen, 

l^li^ perhaps, been oftener repeated than any passage in the poem 

^^f ALLAN RAMSAY. 

B [Born, 1686. Died, 1757.] 

The personal history of Allan Ramsay is marked by few circum- 
stances of striking interest ; yet, independently of his poetry, he 
cannot be reckoned an insignificant individual who gave Scotland 
* [Mr. M<xir« was a poel who never bod justice done him while llviug. 
There are few of Ibc rnDdfrns wlia bave a. more correct taste or a inure 
of exprKseing their thoughts. It was upon his ' Fal)les ' 
>tly foanded Mb reputacioB ; yet tht:y tail bj no means his t>t&l pro- 
-Guldamith.] 
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. circulating library, and who established lier iirst regular 
theatre. lie was born in tlie parish of Cmwfurd Moorj in 
Lanarkshire, where his father had the charge of Lord IlojKtoo'a 
lead-mines. His mother, Alice Bower, was [he daughter of an 
Englishman who had emigrated to that place trom Derbyshire. 
By hia paternal descent the pont boasts of having; sprung' from 
" a Douglas loin ;" but, owing to the early death of fiia father, 
his education was confined to a pariah -school, and at tlie &|>;e of 
fifteen he was bound apprentice to the humble business of a wig- 
maker. On this subject one of his Scottish biographers refutes, 
with some indignation, a report whii?h had gone abroad, that our 
poet u'aa bred a barber ; and carefully instructs the reader, that 
in those good times, when a fashionable wig cost twenty guineas, 
the employment of manufacturing them was both lucrative and 
creditable.* Ramsay, however, seems to have felt no ambition 
either for the honours or profits of the vocation, as he left it on 
finishing his apprenticeship. In hli twenty-fourth year he mar- 
lied the daughter of a writer, or attorney, in Edinburgh. His 
eldest son'f rose to well-known eminence as a painter. Our 

* Apropos to this deliCQ-te diatinctioa of tbt^ Scottieb biographer may be 
jnentioueii the advertiseineiit of a French perniqnier in the Palais Royalc, 
who raoks bis bosiness among tlie " imiladre arts." A Loodon artist iu tbe 
same proFessiau had a similar jealousy with tbe historian of Ramsay's life 
at tlie idea of mere " trimmerE of (he hnioHa face " being confounded with 
" genuine perruquiers." In advertising his crop-wigs he alluded to soma 
wig-weaving competitors, whom be denominated " mere hairdressers and 
barbers ;" aud " snail a barber," he exclaims, " aSect to rital these crops ?" 
" Bartiarufl has segetes." — Virgil. 

+ This son of the poet was a man of literature as well as geniuE. The 
following whimsical specimen of his poetry is lubjmned as a curiosity. The 
liDRiarunB substitutiuu of tbe Idrli-treasurj man for Horace's wolf, in tbe 
third stanza, will un!y be recognised by tbose wbo understand the import- 
ance of Ibal ecclesiastical officer in Scotland, and the powers with which he 
tis invested for summoning delinquents before the clergy and elders in cases 
of illegitimate love : — 
hohace's "inteqeu vit*," &c. 
ByAllmi tlBiiiMr,Jun. 
" A man of no hose ^Jobn) life oi 
J 
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Needs not to trust in coat of mail nor buffskin. 
Nor need he vapour, with the sword and rapier. 

Pistol, or great gun. 
" Wliether he ranges eastward to the Ganges, 
Or if he bends his course lo the West Indies, 
Or sail llie ^en Bed, vhich £q muiiy strange odd 



ALLAN BAMSAY. 2:3 

poet's first means of subsistence after liis marriage were to publish 
email poetical productions in a cheap form, wliich became so 

' popular tliat even in this hunible sale- lie was obliged to call upon 
the magistrates to protect his literary property from the piracy 
of the hawkers. He afterwards set up as a bookseller, and pub- 
lished, al his own shop, a new edition of ' Christ's Kirk on the 
Green,' uith two cantos of his own subjoined to the ancient 
original, whicli is ascribed to James I. of Scotland. A passage 
in one of those modern cantos of Ramsay's, describing a husband 
^cinated iiomewards from a scene of drunkenness by the gentle 
persuasions of his wife, lias been tastefully selected by WiJkie, 
and been made the subject of his admirable pencil. 

In 1724 he published a collection of popular Scottish songs, 
called ' TJie Tea-Table Miscellany,' which speedily ran through 
twelve impressinns, Ruddiman assisted him in the glossary, and 
Hamilton of Bangour, C'rawfurd, and Mallet were among the 
contributora to his modern songs. In the same year appeared 
hfa ' Evergreen,' a collection of pieces from the Bannatyne MSS. 
written before the year 1600. Here the vanity of adorning what 
It was his duly to have failhlully transcribed led him to take 

I many liberties with the originals ; and it is pretty clear that one 
poem, viz. ' The Vision," whicli he pretended to have found in 
ancient manuscript, was the fruit of his own br^u. But 'The 

' Vi^on,' considered as his own, adds a plume to his poetical cha- 

, raoter whicli may overshade his defects as an editor. 

In 1726 he published his ' Gentle Shepherd.' The first rudi- 

EFor bnt last Moudaj. walklug U □ooti-ila}', 
CoDuing a ditly, lo diwrt my Btlly, 
By mc IhBl son's Turk (I nut frighted) our Kirk- 
Treasiuer's man jiass'd: 
s 
i 



are horrid monaler in the torrid 

Zone ne'er was foand. Sir, thoQgh for snakw renown'd, Sir, 

great Peier's empire boast such crtalures, 

Tb' of bears the wel-nnrse. 

*■ SbmiM I bj hap Iwid on the wast of Lapland, 
Where there no fir is, much liiss pp^rs and chvrries, 
Where slormy weather 's sold bj hugs, whose leoiher 

faces would fright one — 

■* Place me where ten grows, or where sooty negroes 

Sheep's guts round tic ihum, Itsl the snu shouhJ fty Iheiu — 
i Still wkle in J Belly smilw and talks bo v^^''^ < 

l-w'\U.a4o'SB\iOTr 
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I nients of tliat pleasing ilrania had been given to the public in two 

pBStoml dialogues, whicfa were so much liked that Itis Jriends 
extorted him to extend them into a. regular play. The reception 
of this piece sood extended his reputation beyond Scotland. His 
works were repnuted at Dublin, and became popular in the colo- 
nies. Pope was known to admire 'The Gentle Shepherd j* and 
Gay, when he was Id Scotland, Bouglit for explanations of its 
phrases, that he might communicate them to his friend at Twick- 
enham. Ramsay's shop was a. great resort of the congenial 
fabulist while lie remained in Edinburgh ; and from its windows, 
which overlooked the Exchange, the Scottish poet nsed to point 
out to Gay the most remarkable characters of the place. 

A second volume of ids Poems appeared In 1728 ; aud in 1730 
be published a collection of Fables, llis Epbtles in the former 
volume are generally indilfereat; but there Is one addressed to 
the poet Somervile, whicli contains some easy lines. Professing 
to write from nature more than art, he compares, with some 

I beauty, the rude style wliich he loved and practised to a neg- 
r 
?Eh 
wh 
b« 



" I love the gardeu wild and MiAe, 
Where oaks ha.ve plum-trees by tbeir eiUe, 
Where woodbines and the twisting viue 
Clip round the peac-lrtfe and the pine ; 
Where mix'djoniiuils mid gowans* grow. 
And rosps midslrank clover blow. 
Upon a bank of n clear etrand, 
Ita wimplingB led b; nature's hand ; 
Thoagh docks and brambles, here and there, 
Ma; aometimes cheat the (^ard'ner'g care, 
Yet this to me's a paradise, 
Compared to prime cut plots and tiice, 
Where nature has to art reaign'd, 
And all looks stiff, mean, and confined." 
Of original poeta he says, in one expressive couplet, — 



I tho 



Atiout the age of forty-five he ceased to write for the public. 

most remarkable circumstance of his life was an attempt 

which he made to establish a theatre in Edinburgh. Our poet had 

been always fond of the drama, and had occasionally supplied 

prologues to the players who visited the northern capital. But 

igh the age of fanaticism was wearing away, it had not yet 

tSered the drama lo have a seU\eA ^\aiie of exhibition in Scot- 

" Tiais\eE. 
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^^^^k1'; and wlien Ramsay liad, with great expense, id the year I 

I 1736, fitted up a theatre in Corubber's Close, the act for licens- I 

ing the stage, which was passed in the following year, gave the 
magfatrates of Edinbui^h a power of shutting it up, which they 
exerted with gloomy severity. Such was the popular hatred of 

' playhouses in Scotland at this period, that, some time afterwards, 
the mob of Glasgow demolished the first playhouse that was 

' erected ia their city ; and though the work of destruction was 
nceomplished in daylight, by many hundreds, it was reckoned so 
godly tliat no reward could bribe any witness to appear or inform 
against the rioters. Ten years from the date of this disappoint- 
ment Ramsay had the satisfaction of seeing dramatic entertain- 
ments freely enjoyed by his fellow-citizens ; but in the mean time 
he was not only lefl without legal relief for his own loss in the 
Bpeculation (having suffered what the Scotch law denominated a 
" damnum sine injuria"), but he was assailed with libels on his 
moral character, for having endeavoured to introduce the " hell- 
bred plat/house comedians." J 
He spent some of the last years of his life iu a house of whim- M 
sical construction, on the north side of the Castle-hill of Edin- I 
bui^h, where the place of his residence is still distinguished by ■ 
the name of Ramsay Garden. I 

A scurvy in his gums put a period to his life in his seventy- 
second year. He died at Edinburgh, and was interred in Grey 
Friars churchyard. Ramsay was small in stature, with dark but 

I expressive and pleasant features. He seems to have possessed 
the constitutional philosophy of good humour. His genius gave 

I him access to the society of those who were moat distinguished J 

for rank and talents in his native country ; but his intercourse M 

with them was marked by no servility, and never seduced him I 

from the quiet attention to trade by which he ultimately secured ■ 

a moderate independence. His vanity in speaking of himself is 
often excessive, but it is always gay and good-natured. On one 
occasion he modestly takes precedence of Peter the Great, 
in estimating their comparative importance with the public, 
'• But ha'd,* proud Czar," lie says. '• I wad na nifferf fame." 
Much of his poetry breathes the subdued aspirations of Jacobit- 
s. He was one of those Scotsmen who for a long time would 
jl extend their patriolisra to l!ie enniive m "«U\ft\v VVevi: tavis*.t^ 
• Hold, ^ 'S.s.i^iKbi'i. 

t^ 
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merged, and who haled the cause of the Whigs in Scot.laod, 
a remembering its ancient connection wilhthe leaveii of fena- 
iin. The Tory cause had also found its way to their enthu- 
Pnasm by being associated with tlie pathos and romance of thelost 
Independence of their country. The business of Darieu was slUl 
" alta nienie repostum." Fletcher's eloquence on the subject of 
the Union was not foi^otien, rior that of Belhaven, wlio had 
apostropliized tlie genius of Caledonia in Ihe last meeting of her 

I senitte, and who died of grief at the supposed d^rodation of his 
country. Visionary as the idea of Scotland's independence as a 
Iciogdom might be, we must most of all excuse it in a poet whose 
ikncy was expressed, and whose reputation was bound up, in a 

I 'dialect from which the Union took away the last chance of 
perpetuity. 

Our poet's miscellaneous pieces, though some of them are very 
ingenious," are upon the whole of a mucii coarser grain than bis 
pastoral drama, The admirers of ' The Gentle Shepherd ' moat 
perhaps be contented to share some suspicion of national parti- 
ality, while they do justice to their own feeling of its merit. Yet, 
tLB this drama is a picture of rustic Scotland, it would perhaps be 
saying little for its fidelity, if it yielded uo more agreeableness tO 
the breast of a native than he cimid expound to a stranger by 
the strict letter of criticism. We should think the painter had 

I finished the likeness of a mother very indiifereutly, if it did not 
bring home to her children traits of indefinable expression which 
Lad escaped every eye but tiiat of familiar affection. Ramsay had 
not the force of Burns j but neither, in just proportion to his 
merits, is he likely to be fell by an English reader. The fire of 
Burns' wit and passion glows through an obscure dialect by its 
confinement to short and concentrated bursts. The interest 
which Itamsay escitea is spread over a long poem, delineating 
sianuers more than passions ; and the mind must be at home both 

\-ia the language and manners to appreciate the skill and comic 

t-archoess with which he has heiglilened the display of rustic cha- 
racter without giving it vulgarity, and refined the view of peasant 
life by situations of sweetness and tenderness without departing 
in the least degree from ils simplicity. ' The Gende Shepherd' 

• Parl/cularij' the taleof'Tlic'Monkmai.tieMiller'a'Wifii.' This itorj- 
inbappily iiufit for a populav cQ\\e«\Qi\,'bW*«.'\B ■■e^\n\i. UU bor- 
ed from an old poem atiribuWo. to DuqW. 
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stanfis quite apart from the general pastoral poetiy of modern 
Europe. Tt has no satyrs, nor fuaHireleas simpletons, nor drowsy 
and still landscapes of nature, but distinct characters and amusing 
incidents. The principal shepherd never speaks out of consist- 
ency with the habits of a peasant ; but he moves in that sphere 
with such a manly spirit, with so much etieerful sensibility to its 
humble joys, with maxims of life so rational and independent, and 
with an ascendancy over his feliow-swains so well maintained by 
his force of cliaracter, that, if we could suppose the paciiie scenes 
of the drama to be suddenly changed into situationa of trouble 
and danger, we shonlrf, in exact consistency wilh our former 
idea of iiim, expect him to become tlie leader of the peasants, 
and the Tell of his native hamlet. Nor is the cliaracter of 
his mistress less beautifully conceived. She is represented, like 
himself, as elevated, by a fortunate diseovery, from obscure to 
opulent life, yet as equally capable of being the ornament of 
either. A Richardson or a D'Arblay, bad they continued lier 
history, might have lieiglitened the portrait, but they woubl not 
have altered its outline. Like the poetry of Tasso and Ariosto, 
that of * The Gentle Shepherd ' is engraven on the memory of its 
native country. Its verses have passeil into proverbs; and it 
continues to be the delight and solace of the peasantry whom it 
describes. 
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WILLIAM SHENSTONE. 

[Bom, 17U. Died, 1TC3.J 



The Frenchman who dedicated a stone in his garden to llie 
memory of Siieiistone* was not wholly wrong in ascribing to 
him a " tasle natural," fur there is a freshness and distinctness 
m his jural image s, like those of a man who had enjoyed the 

• M. Gimrdin. m liis estate of ErmenDnvilli?, formed it garden in soma 
degree on Ihe English model, wilh inscriptions af\et the niunner of 
Shenalone, one of which, dedicated to Sheustoae himst-lf. run thus :^ 
"This plain Etone 
To Wiiliani Shenstone. 
Id Iiis nrilings lie displaj'J 
A mind natural j 
At Leasowes he \aul 
Arcadittn greeiva tanir 
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iCounlry with his own senses, and very unlike the descripti 

" A pastoral poet from Leadenhall-Etrect,' 
who may have Dever heard B Iamb bleat but on ils way to the 
slaughterhouse. At the same time there is a certain air of 
.^ asquera de in iiia pastoral character as applied to tlie man him- 
self } an3 lie is most natural in those pieces where he is least 
Arcadian. It may seem invidious, perhaps, to object to Shen- 
Btorie making bis appearance in poetry with his pipe and his 
crouk, while custom has so much inured us to the idea of Spenser 
feigning Idmself to be Colin Clout, and to Lis styling Sir Walter 
Ealeigh the "Shepherd of tlie Ocean" — an expression, by the 
vay, which is not remarkably intelligil>Ie, and which, perhaps, 
might not unfairly be placed under Miss Edgeworth's description 
tif English bulls. Gabriel Harvey userl also to designate him- 
self Hobbinol in his poetry ; and Browne, Lodge, Drayton, 
Milton, and many others, describe themselves as surrounded 
by their flocks, though none of tiiem probably ever possessed a live 
sheep in the course of their lives. But with respect to the poets 
of Elizabeth's reign, their distance from us appears to soften the 
romantic licence of the fiction, and we regard them as beings ii 
some degree characterised by their vicinity to the ages of romance. 
Milion, though coming later, investH his pustoral disguise (in 
'Lycidas') with such enchanting picturesqueness as wholly t 
divert our attention from the unreal shepherd to the real poet. 
But from the end of tlie seventeenth century pastoral poetry 
became gradually more and more unprofitable in South Britain, 
and tlie figure of the genuine shepherd swain began to be chiefly 
confined to pictures on china, and to opera ballets. Shenstone 
was one of the last of our respectable poets who affected this 
Arcadianism, but he was loo modern to sustain it in perfect 
keeping, His entire poetry, therefore, presents iis with a double 
image of his character : one impression which it leaves is that of 
a n agreeab lcj indolent gentl eman, of cultivated taste and refined 
sentiments ; the other that of Corydon, a purely amatory and 
ideal swain. It would have been so far well, if those characters 
had been kept distinct, like two impressions on the opposite sides 
of a medal. But he has anollier pastoral name, that of Damon, 
in which the swain and t\ie genlVemwi m« x^\.\\w incongruoucly 
blended together. Damoa \ia3 iXaw ^» ^^we ^ix^nq&a » " 



dances at wakes and may-poles, but lie is moreover a disciple of 

" hh liOGOm bams 
With statues, pnintings, coins, and urns." 

" He sighs to call one Tilian stroke Iiis own j" expends his 
fortune on building dumea and obelisks, is occasionally delighted 
to share his vintage with an old college acquaintance, and dreams 
of inviting Delia to a mansion witli Venetian windows. 

Apart from those amblguiliea, Shenstone is a pleasing; writer, 
both in bis lighter and graver vein. Ills geniua b not forcible, 
but it settles in mediocrity without meanness. His pieces of 
levity correspond not disagreeably with their title. Hjh ' Ode to 
MemOQL'- Js wortb j^jf protection from_tbe. power which it in- 
vokes. Some of the stanzas of his ' Ode to Bural Elegance ' 
seem to recall to us the country-loving spirit of Cowley, subdued 
in wit, but harmonised in expression. From the commencement 
of the frianza in that ode, " sweet disposer of the rural hour," 
he sustains an agreeable and peculiarly refined strain of poetical 
feeling. The. ballad, of 'Jemmy Dawson,' and the elegy on 
'Jessy,' areyiittija with genuine feeling. With all the b^iuties 
of the Leasowes in our minds, it may be still regretted that, 
instead of devoting his whole soul to clumping beeches, and pro- 
jecting mottOB for summer-houses, he had not gone more into 
living nature for subjects, and described her interesting realities 
with tlie same fond and naive touches which give so much de- 
lightfulnesH to his portrait of the ' Schoolmistress.'* 






HENRY CAUEY. 

[Died, Oct. 4, 1713.] 
IT Carey was a musician by profession, and author both of 
the words and melody of the pleasing song of • Sally in our 
Alley.' He came to an untimely death by his own hands, 

• [This poem is one of those happinesses in which a poet excels himself, 
M there is nothing in nil Shenstone fhich anj vay approaches it in merit ; 
and thongh I dislike the imitalioua of our EngliEh poets in geni^ral, yet, on 
. tbia mba[« subject, the antiquity of the at}le pmducw a very ludicrous 
* " 'ily.— Goldsmith. 

a Schoolmistreu' is eicelteat of its kind UQd masterly.— Gray to 

m I bongbt Spenser first," sajB Sienstone, " I M»i II ^n%e ot ^^<s '^ 
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CHARLES CIIURCniLL. 

[Born, irsi. Died, nr^4.] 
3 the son of a. respectable clergyman, who was curate and 
scturer of St, John's, "Westminster. He was educated at West- 
(uinster School, and entered of Trinity College, Cambridge j but 
']Qot being disposed 

" O'er crabbed authors life's gay prinie to waste. 
Or cramp vild geuius ia the cliaina of taste," 
he left the university abruptly, and, coming to London, made a 
clandestine marriage in the Fleet." His father, though nttioh 
displeaaed at the proceeding, became reconciled to what could 
not be remedied, and received the imprudent couple for about a 
year under liis roof. After this young CImrchill went for some 
time to study theology at Sunderland, in the north of England, 
and, having taken orders, officiated at Cadbury, in Somersetshire, 
and at Eainham, a living of his father's, in Essex, till, upon the 
death of his father, he succeeded in I7^S to the curacy and lecture- 
ship of St. John's, Westminster. Here he conducted himself for 
eotne time with a decorum suitable to his proiession, and increased 
his narrow income by imdertaking private tuition. He got into 
debt, it is true ; and Dr. Lloyd, of Westminster, the father of 
his &iend the poet, was obliged to mediate with his creditors for 
their acceptance of a composition ; but when fortune put it into 
his power Churchill honourably discharged all his obligations. 
His '■ Kosciad ' appeared, at first anonymously, in 1761, and was 
ascribed to one or other of half the wits in town ; but his 
acknowledgment of it, and his poetical ' Apology,' in which he 
retaliated upon the critical reviewers of his poem (not fearing 
to affront even Fielding and Smollett), made him at once famous 
and formidable. The players at least felt him to be so. Garrick 
himself, who, though extolled in ' The Rosciad,' was sarcastically 
■ alluded to in ' The Apology,' courted him like a suppliant ; and 
' The Faorie Qneene,' and cared not to proceed. After that Pope's ' Alley ■ 
made me consider hini ludicrousiy ; and in tbat light I think one mar_ r^ 
him with pleaBure." We owe < TTie Schoolmistress ' to this complete oiisoqii' 
eeption of Spenser's genius and msnaer. 

Mr. Disraeli has an enlormtaing paper on ShcnsCone. but hns omitted ta 
mention that the first sketch of ' The Schoolmistress,' in twelve atauzas, is 
Ja Sbeastone's first publication.] 
" fMr, Soatbey btlieves that his matriaBB tooV ^\tt«e ^reviona to his 
eateringtbe (/oiversily of Cambridgu.— Lifeof Cotuiin.N'A- -1.^,151:^ 
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PR satire liad the effect of driving poor Tom Daviea, the biogra- I 
pher of Garrick, though he was a tolerable performer, from the 1 

stage." A letter from another actor, of the name of Davis, 
who seems ralher to have dreaded than experienced his severity, ■ 

I is preserved in Nichols's ' Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth ■ 

Century,' in which the poor comedian deprecutea the poet's ■ 
censure in an expected publication, as likely to deprive him of I 
bread. What was mean in Garrick might have been aa object M 
I of compasEioQ in this humble man ; but ChurchiU answered him 

with surly contempt, and, holding to the plea of justice, treated 
his fears with the apparent satisfaction of a hangman. His | 

moral character, in the mean time, did not keep pace with his 
literary reputation. As he got above neglect, he seems to have 
thought himself above censure. .Hia superior, the Dean of 
Westminster, having had occasion to rebuke him fur some irre- 
gularities, he threw aside at once the clerical habit and profession, 
' and arrayed his ungainly form in the splendour of fashion, 

I AmidEt the remarks of his enemies, and wliat lie prononuces the 

alill more insulting advice of his prudent Iriends upon his irregular 
life, he published hia epistle to Lloyd, entitled ' Night,' a sort of 
I manifesto of the impulses, for they could not be called principles, 

I by which he professed his conduct to be influenced. The leading 

maxims of this epistle are, that prudence and hypocrisy in these 
times are the same thing ! that good hours are but line words ; 
id that iC'is better to avow faults than to conceal them, Spoak- 
of his convivial enjoyments he says 

Nights laughing hours unheeded slip away, 
Nor one dull thought (brclolls approach of day." 
In the same description he somewhat awkwardly introduces 
" Wiae'9 gay god, with Tesipeiiamce by his side, 

whQat Health attends.'' 

How would Churchill have belaboured any fool or hypncrite 
who had pretended to boast of health and temperance in the 
midst of orgies that turned night into day ! 

By his connexion with Wilkes he added political to personal 
Niclialt, in his ' Literary Anecdoles oF the Eiehteenth Centary,' 
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editor of ' Drttnalic MiEcvllanies,' and of Tht Life aod Works of Lillo,' 
The nnme of the other noor player wlio implored Chnrchill's mercy was T. 
Davis, his name being differently spelt from that ot GastviV%Nw^™Jos™. 
Cbarchill's aiawer tohini isttlsopreaerveib^ ^\c\«j\a. 
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iS3 LIVES OF THE TOE'R. 

causes of animosity, an J did not diminish ihe number of unfevour- 
able eyes thai were turned upon his private character. He had 
certainly, with all his £tults, some strong and good qualities of 
the heart ; but the parlieulur proofs of these vere oot likelv to 
be sedulously collected as materials of his biography, for he had 
DOW placed himself in that light of reputation when a man's 
likeness is taken by its shadow and darkness. Accordingly, tlie 
most prominent circumstances that we afterwards learo respect- 
ing liim are, that he separated from his wife, and seduced the 
daughter of a tradesman in Westminster. At the end of a fort- 
night, either from his satiety or repentance, he advised this 
unfortunate woman to return to her friends ; but took her back 
again upon her finding her home made intolerable by the re- 
proaches of a sister.* His reputation for inebriety also received 
some public acknowledgments. Hogarth gave as much celebrity 
as he could to his love of porter, by representing him in the act 
of drinking a mug of that liquor in llie shape of a bear;'t but 
the painter had no great reason to congratulate himself ultimately 
on the effects of hie caricature. Our poet was included in the 
general warrant that was issued for apprehending Wilkes. He 
hid himself, however, and avoided imprisonment. In the autumn 
of 1764 he paid a viat to Mr. Wilkes at Boulogne, where he 
caught a miliary fever, and expired in his thirty-third year.f 

• [The only laudable part of Churchill's conduct daring his short career 
of popalnrilj wne, ihat he careiullj laid bj a provision for those who were 
' dependent on him. This wns bis meritoriQua motive for that greediness of 

gain wilh which he was reproached : as if il were any reproach to a success- 
fol anlhor, that he doled ont bis writings in the way most advantageouB for 
himself, and fixed upon them ns high a price as his admirers were willing 
I lo pay ! He thus enabled himself to bequeath an annuin- of sixty pounds 

to bis widow, and of fifty to the more unhappy woman who, after ibej bad 
both repented of their guilty intercourse, had fled to him agab for (he pro- 
tection which she knew not where else to seek. And when these duties 
bad been provided for, there remained some surplus for bi^ two ions. Well 
woold it be if be might be as fairly vindicated on other points. — Soudey, 1 

Camper, vol. ii. p. 160.] 

4 [Mr. Campbell has missed the point of the picture. Churcbill is repre- j 

Muted as a bear ia clerical bands that are torn, and ruffled paws.] | 

X His body was brought from Boulogne lo Dover, and interred in tbe ' 

dwroh of St. Martin, where liiB grave is oistiogniBhed by what Mr, Soolhey 
calls an cpicarean line from one of his own poems : — 

" Life to the last enjoj'd, here Churchill lies." . 

^^^ Bee also Byron's poem entitled ' Chnrohill'a Grave ; ' — J 

^^^1 " I Etood before the grave of him who blazed H 

^^■k The comet of a seasoo."— ■ 

^^^Pffiris, vol. X. p. S8T,) and ScoVt's ooIk.I ■ 
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^^^IPCIiurchili may be ranked as a satirist immediately afler Pope 
^^^Ppnd Drjdeii, nitii perhaps a greater sliare of humour than either. 
^^HSe has the bitterness of Fope, with less wit to atone for it ; but 
^^^"Bo mean share of the free manner and enei^etie plainness of 
P Dryden. After ' Tiie Rosciad ' and ' The Apology ' he began his 
' poem of ' The Ghost ' (founded on the well-known story of Cock- 

lane), many parts of which tradition reports Lim to ha\'e com- 
posed wheu flcarce recovered from his fits of drunkenn&ss. It is 
certainly a rambling and scandalous production, with a few such 
original gleams as might have crosiied the brain of genius amidst 
the bile and lassitude of dissipation. The novelty of political 
warfare seems to have given a new impulse to liis powers in ' The 
Prophecy of Famine,' a satire on Scotland, which even to 
Scotchmen must seem to sheath its sting in its laughable extra- 
vagance. His poetical Epistle to Hogarth is remarkable, amidst 
its savage ferocity, for one of the best panegyrics that was ever 
I bestowed on that painter's works. He scalps indeed even bar- 

^^^ barously the infirmities of the mau, but, on the whole, spares the 
^^l^aurels of the artist. The following is his description of Hogarth's 

I 



"In wulks of tiumoar, in (hut caft of stjle. 
Which, probing to the quick, jft makva us Emile ; 
In comedj, bis iiBl'ral road to fame, 
Kor let Die call it by n niraner name, 
Where a hegmning. middle, and an end 
Are aptly join'd ; where parts on parts depend, 
Each made for each, as bodies for their sotil, 
Sa OS to tbrm one irae and perrect whole ; 
Where a plain story lo the eye ia told, 
Which we conceive the mooieal we behold, 
Hogarth uririvalt'd Etands, and shall engage 
Uniivall'd praise to the most distant age." 




1- There are two peculiarly interesting jiassages 
' 'One of them, expressive of remorse for his ( 

has been often quoted. The other is a touching descripti 

I a luan of independent spii'it reduced by despair and poverty 

^^^to accept uf the means of sustaining life on humiliating 

k 



" What proof might do, what hunger might eBi^ct, 
What fami&h'd nalare. looking with neglect 
On all ahe once held dear, what fear, at strife 
Wilb fliinliug virme for the means of 1 i fe, 
Might make this coward Sesh, in loie 'H\^.\l^l'KO'0D., 
SJmdd'ring at pain, aad filic\ulLuig\i3£^b>na^tt;aA^. 
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In treason to mj sonl, descend to bear, 
TrnBting to &te, 1 neither kuow nor care. 

Once — at this hoar those ■wounds afresh I ftel, 
'Which nor proEperit; nor lime can heal, 

Those voundE, which humbled aJl thm pride of mati. 
Which brings snch mighty aid to TiMne's plan ; — 
Once, BWed by forlunes most oppressive frowii, 
Ijj legal rapine lo the earth bow'd dowB, 
My credit at lost gasp, my state undone. 
Trembling to meet the ebock 1 coald not shnn, 
Virtue gave ground, and blaclc despair prevail d ; 
Sinlcins beneath the storm, my spirits ^il'd, 
Like PetCT'a faith." 
W "But wilhoiit enumerating similar passages, which may form an 
exception to the remark, the general tenor of his later works fell 
beneath his first reputation. His 'Duellist' is positively dullj 
and his ' Gotham,' the imagioary realm of which he feigns himself 
e sovereign, iscalculated to remind us of the proverbial wisdom 
^f its sages.* It was justly complained that he became too 
L echo of himself, and that, before his short literary 
as closed, his originality appeared to be exhausted. 



ROBERT LLOYD. 

[Bom, 1733. Died, He*.] 
Lloyd was the son of one of tlie masters of West- 
;, and was for some time 
mployment for tlie life 
of pleasure. His first 



Rob. 

minster Sciiool. He studied at Cambridn 

usher at Westminster, but forsook that 

of an autlior and tlie habits of a man 

publication that attracted any notice was ' The Actor,' 

reputation of whicli stimulated Churchill to his ■ Hosciad.* He 

contributed to several periodical works ; but was unable by Lis 

literary efforts to support the dissipated life which lie led with 

Colman, Thornton, and other gay associates. His debts brought 

Lim Co the Fleet ; and those companions lefl liim to moralise on 

tlie instability of convivial friendships. Clturchill, however, 

adhered to him, and gave him pecuniary relief to prevent hiui 

from starving in prison. During his confinement he published a. 

• [Cowper was of another opinion. " ' Gotham,' " iie says, " iss nohlo 

and beautifnl poem : making allowance (and Dryden perhaps, in his ' Ab- 

salom and ^cJiitophel,' stands in need of the same indulgence) for an 

uniramtalable use of Scripwte, itappjav* WTOeW^wnnauuwVj qec&rm- 

ance." — Soutbef's Cuiiyer, vol. i. f.lJV.'^ 
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LLOYD— MALLET. 



iffolume of iiis poems ; wrote a comic opera, ' The Capricious 
Lovers-,' and took a share in translating the 'Contes Mciraux' 
of Marraoiilel. Wlien the death of Churcliill was aunotinced to 
him, lie exclaiineil, " I shall follow poor Charles !" fell into 
(les]}oii[Iency, and died within a feiv weeks. Churchill's sister, 
to whom he was betrothed, died of a broken heart for his loss." 
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DAVID MALLET. 

[Born about 1700, Died, 1765.] 

Mallet's birthplace and family nothing is certainly known ; 
but Dr. Johnson's account of hb descent from the sang-uiiiary 
clan of IMacGregor is probably not mucb better founded than 
what he tells us of his being janitor to the High School of Edin- 
burgh. That officer has, from time immemorial, lived id a 
small house at the gate of the school, of which he sweeps the 
floors and riugs the bcll.t Mallet, at the alleged time of big 
being ihiis employed, was private tutor in the family of Mr. 
Home, of Dreghorn, near Edinburgh, By a Mr. Scott he was 
recommended to be tutor to the sons of the Duke of Montrose, 
and after travelling on the Continent with his pupils, and return- 
ing to London, made his way, according to Dr. Johnson, into 
the society of wits, nobles, and statesmen, by the influence of 
the fiimily in which he had lived. Perhaps the mere situation 
of a nobleman's tutor would not have gained sucli access to a 
diffident man ; but Mallet's manners and talents were peculiarly 
fitted to make their way in the world. His ballad of ' WUliaiil 
and Margaret,' in 1724, iirst brought him into notice. He 
became intimate witb Pope, and had so much celebrity in 
bis day as to be praised iu rhyme both by .Savage aud Lord 
ChestwHeld. In time [June 1742] he was appointed under- 
secretary to the Prince of Wales. Some of his letters in the 
earlier part of hia life express an interest and a friendship for the 
•X Thomson which do honour to bis heart ; but it cannot be 

lised that his general history exhibits more address than 

{Lloyd's best prodaodons are Mb lw< 
' rilten id ridicule of Qray ; and k 

t [And is aa office always intrusted, we bel.\c\e,\Q 
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principle, and his literary career is unimportant. Some years 
before hia death lie was appointed keeper of the book of entries 
for the port of London, and enjoyed a pension for an address to 
the public which contributed to hasten the execution of Byng — 
;ia feet for which, if true, his supposed ancestors, t!ie MacGregors, 
ight have been ashamed to acknowledge bim. 
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EDWARD YOUNG. 

[Born, 16S1. TAed, 1765.] 

youTta's satires have at least the merit of containing a number 
of epigrams, and, as tjiey app»?ared rather earlier than ihoae of 
Pope, they may boast of having aifordecl that writer some degree 
of example. Swift's opinion of them, however, seems not to 
have been unjust — that they should have either been more merry 
or more angry. One of his tragedies is still popular on ihe 
stage ; and his ' Night Thoughts ' have many admirers both at 
home and abroad. Of his lyrical poetry he had himself the good 
sense to think but indifferently. In none of his works is he 
more spirited and amusing than iu his ' Essay on Original Cora- 
position,' written at the age of eighty. 

The' Night Tlioughts' have been translated into more than 
one foreign language; and it is usual for foreigners to regard 
them a;s eminently characteristic of the peculiar temperament ot 
English genius. Madame de Stael has, indeed, gravely deduced 
the genealogy of our national melancholy from Ossian and the 
Northern Scalds down to Dr. Young. Few Englishmen, how- 
■, will probably be disposed to recognise the author of the 
''Sight Thoughts' as tlieir national poet by way of eminence. 
His devotional gloom is more iu the spirit of St. Francis of 
I Asisinm than of an English divine ; and his austerity is blended 
' 1 of whimsical conceit that is still more unlike the 
Rfilainnesa of English character. The 'Night Thoughts' cer- 
tainly contain many splendid and happy concept ions, but their 
beauty is thickly marred by false wit and overlaboured anti- 
theas : indeed his whole ideas seem to have been in a state of 
infithesia while he composed tlie poem. One portion of hb 
kficf appears devoted to aggravate lue pitVMie of his desolate 
ings, and the other halt to conlTaii'ittt ft«A i^G\,\ae\i^ wskeb.'A^ 
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id epigraminatio iugenuities. As a poet he was fond 

of exaggeration, but it was that of the fancy more than cif the 
heart. This appeals no less hi the iioisj hyperboles of his tra- 
gedies, than in the stuilied melancholy of the ' Nig^ht Thoughts,' 
in which he pronounces tiie simple act of laughter to be half 
iminortal. Thut he was a pious man, and had felt something 
from the afflictions described in ' The Complaint,' need not be 
called in question,* but lie seems covenanting with himself to be 
as desolate as possible, as if he had continued the custom ascribed 
to him at college, of studying with a candle sluck in a human 
skull ; while, at the same time, the feelings and habits of a man 
of the world, which still adhere to him, throw a singular contrast 
□vor hb renunciations of human vanity. He abjures the world 
in witty metaphors, commences his poem with a sarcasm on 
sleep, deplores his being neglected at court, compliments a lady 
of quality by asking the moon if she would choose to he called 
the "fair Portland of the skies," and dedicates to the patrons 
of " a muck indebted Muse," one of whom (Lord Wilminfi^tout) 
on some occasion he puts In the balance of antitliesis as a counter- 
part to heaven. He was, in truth, not so sick of life as of 
missing its preferments, and was still ambitious not only of con- 
vening Lorenzo, but of shining before this utterly worthless and 
wretched world as a sparkling, subliaie, and witty poet. Hence 
his poetry has not the majestic simplicity of a heart abstracted 
from human vanities ; and while the groundwork of his seDti> 
meuts is more darkly shaded than is absolutely necessary either 
for poetry or religion, the surface of his expression glitters with 
irony and satire, and with thoughts sometimes absolutely ap- 
proacliing to pleasantry. Hia ingenuity in the fiilse sublime is 
very peculiar. In Night IX. he concludes his description of 
the day of judgment by showing the just and the unjust consigned 
lectively to their " sulphureous or amh-osial setU»," while 
" Hell through all licr glooms 
Hetnnis iu groans a melancbolj roar." 
aptly put under the book of Consolation. But instead of 
winding up his labours, he proceeds through a multitude of re- 

• It appears, howerer. frooi Sir Herbert Croft's aceount of his life, pn 
JolmBon's ' Poets,'] that lie biwl nuf lost the objects of hb affwlion in such 
^d suceession as he ftieus, when he adilressfs the "Insaliale archer 
flftlh) whose shaft fleff Ihriea ere llicice JOB mQ<TOluii^\!e^\«sVnM:' 
f. [The Lord WiiminEtoa of Thomsotfa ' \(\u\w.'"\ 



ections, and amidst nmny comparisons assimilatfs the constel- 
lations of heaven to gems of immense weight and value on a ring 
for the iiuger of their Creator. Conceit could hardly go ferther 
tlian to ascribe finery to Omnipotence. The taste of the Freuch 
artist wai not quite so boiii, when, in the picture of Belshaz'zar'a 
Feast, lie put a ring and ruffle on ilie hand that was writing on 
the wall. 

Here, however, be was in earnest comparatively with some 
other passages, such us that in which he likens Death to Kero 
driving a phaeton in a female guise, or where he describes the 
same personage, Death, borroiving tlie " cockaded brow of a 
gpendl/iTtfi" in order to gain admittance to " n «/ay circle." 
Men, with the same familiarity, are compared to monkeys before 
a looking-glass ; and, at the end of the eighth book, Satan is 
roundly denominated a "dunce:"* the first time, perhaps, that 
bis abilities were ever seriously called in question.'j- 

Shall we agree with Dr. Johnann when he affirms of the 
'Night Thoughts' that particular lines are not to be regarded, 
that the power is in the whole, and that in tlie whole there is a 
magnificeiicG like that which is ascribed to a Chinese plantation^ 
the magnificence of vast extent and endless diversity? Of a 
Chinese plantation few men have probably a very distinct con- 
ception ; but unless that species of landscape be an utterly 
capricious show of objects, in which case even extent and variety 
will hardly constitute magnificence, it must possess amusement 
and vicissitude, arising from the relation of parts to each other. 
But there is nothing of entertmning succession of parts in the 
'Night Thoughts.' The poem excites no anticipation as it 
proceeds. One book bespeaks no impatience for atiother, nor is 
found to have laid the smallest foundation for new pleasure 
when the succeeding night sets in. The poet's ^oy discliarges 
itself OQ the mind in short iclteses of surprise, which rather lose 
than increase their force by reiteration ; but he is remarkably 
defective in progressive interest and collective effect. The 
^K power of the poem, instead of " i/einff in the whole," lies in 

^V • " Nor think this sentencp is si'vere on thee,— 

^H Baton, thy muster, 1 dare call a dunce.'' 

^^ Concluding lines ntlfiylil VIII. 

" f [The 'Night Tlioughts'arespokenofdiffereQtly,eitlierwitheiagge- 
rafed applaass or contempt, ns iM Tsadrfa Sa^osiJArni is either tamH to 
Diirlh or jneJanciioly. — Goldsinilh.^ 
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short, vivid, and broken gleams of genius ; so that, if we dis- 
regard particular lines, we shall but too often miss tjie only 
geois of raasom which tiie poet can bring as t!ie price of hix 
relief from surrounding tawlium. Of any long work, wliere tiie 
power really lies in the whole, we feel reluctant to hazard the 
character by a few short quotations, because a few fragments can 
convey no adequate idea of the architecture; but the directly 
reverse of this is ihe ease with the ' Night Thoughts,' for by 
selecting particular beauties of the poem we should delight and 
electrify a sensitive reader, but might put him to sleep by a. 
perusal of the whole. This character of detached felicities, un- 
connected with interesting progress or reciprocal animation of 
parts, may be likened to a wilderness, without path or per- 
Bpective, or to a Cliinese plantation (if the illustration be more 
i^reeable) ; but it does not correspond with our idea of the 
magnijicence nf a great poem, of which it can be said thai the 
power is in the whole. After all, the variety and extent of 
reflection in the 'Night Thoughts' ia to a certain degree more 
imposing than real. They have more metaphorical than sub- 
Btautial variety of tliought. Qtieslioiis which we had thought 
esiiausted and laid at rest in one book, are called up again in 
the next in a Proteus melamorphosis of shape, and a chameleon 
diversity of colour. Uappily the awful truths which they illua- 
tfate are few and simple. Around those truths the poet directs 
witli innumerable sinuosities of fancy, like a man 
appearing In make a long voyage while he is in reality only 
ling and recrossing the miine expanse of water. 

He has been well described in a late poem, as one in whom 
" Scil! gleams and still expires ihe cloudy dny 
Of geniiiQe poetry." 
le above remarks have been made with no desire to depre- 
what is genuine in his beauties. The reader most sensitive 
to his faults must'Jiave felt that there is in him a spark of 
originality which is never long extinguished, however far it may 
be from vivifying the entire mass of hb poetry. Many and 
exquisite are his touches of sublime expression, of profound re- 
flection, and of striking imagery. It is recalling but n few of 

lese to allude to his description, in the eighth book, of the man 
thoughts are not of this world, to his simile of the «a.%e.V.^ 

^fi opening of the ninth book^, to his spectte o^ 'Ocia MAjeS^i-vsN'^am. 
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I world, and to some parts of tii:4 very uDeqiial descriptioD ol 
SonflagratioR ; above all, to that noble and fanjilJar image, 

"WLed final Rnin fiercely driTM 
Her plooghshare o'er creatioii.''" 

a true that he seldom, if ever, maintains a flight of poetry 

long free from oblique associations; but he iios individual pas- 

tages wliich Philosophy miglit make her texts and Esperii 

raelect for her mottoes. 
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BROWN. 

. Died, 1765.] 



Hrs poetry never obtained, or indeed deserved, much attejitlon t 
but his ' Estimate of tlie Manners and Principles of the Timea' 
passed through seven editions, and threw the nation into a tem- 
porary ferment. Voltaire alleges that it roused the English 
from letliargy by the imputation of degeneracy, and made them 
put forth a vigour that proved victorious in the war with France. 

MICHAEL BRUCE. 



[Bor 



Died, 1767.] 



Michael Bscce was born in the parish of Kinneswood, in 
XinrosB-sliire, Scotland. His father was by trade a weaver, who 
t of his scanty eaniinga Jiad the merit of afibrding his son an 
education at tlie grammar-school of Kinross, and at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Michael was delicate from his cliildhood, 
but showed an early disposition for study, and a turn for poetry, 
which was encouraged by some of hia neighbours lending him a 
few of the most popular English poets. Tlie humblest indi- 
viduals who have befriended genius deserve to be gratefully 
mentioned. The first encouragers to whom Bruce showed his 
poetical productions were a Mr, Arnot, a farmer on the banks of 
IiOchleven, and one David Pearson, whose occupation is not 
described. In Ids sixteenth year he went to the Universily of 

• [A passage imitiitecl by Burns in his poem ' To the Daisy -.'— 
" Stem Rain'fi ploughsbnre driveB elnte 
Full 00 thy tilonm. 
Till ecQsh'd benen'i'Q ftie trarWii^ti^l 
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Edinburgh, where, after the usual coarse of attendance, he 
entered on the study of divinity, intending, probably, to be a 
preacher in the Burgher sect of dissenters, to wliom his parents 
belonged. Between the latter sessions which he attended at 
college, lie taught a small school at Gairney Bridge, in the 
neighbourhood of his native place, and afterwards at Forest- 
hill, near Allan, in Clackmannanshire. This is nearly the 
whole of his sad and short history. At the latter place he was 
seixed with a deep consunnption, the progress of which in his 
constitution had always inclined him to melancholy. Under the 
toils of a day and evening school, and witliont the comforts that 
might have mitigated disease, he raentiona his situation to a. 
friend in a touching but resigned manner — " I had expected," 
he says, " to be happy here ; but my sanguine hopes are the 
reason of my disappointment." He had cherished sanguine 
hopes of happiness, poor youth ! in his little village-school ; but 
he seems to have been ill encouraged by his employers, and 
complains that he had no company, but what was worse thau 
solitude. '• I believe," he adds, " if I had not a lively imagina- 
tion I should fall into a state of stupidity or delirium." He 
II WBB now composing his poem on Lochleven, in which he 

^" 

During the winter he quitted his school, and, returning to his 

father's house, lingered on for a few months till lie expired, in 

hie twenty-first year. During the spring he wrote an elegy on 

the prospect of his own dissolution, a most interesting relic of 

H bit a miable feelings and fortitude. 

^^g JAMES GllAINGKK 

I [Bom. 1721, Died, 1766.] 

I, Db, James Grainger, tlie translator of TibuUus. was for 

I some time a surgeon in the army; he afterwards attempted, 

II without success, to obtain practice as a piiysician in London, and 

I Hnally settled in St. Kitt's, where he mamti 'Cq's ^aswwi^ ■^ 



"Amid unfertile vilds, recnrding thus 
Tha dear remembrance of liis native fields, 
To cheer the tedioos nighl ; vhile alow ilieease 
Prvj'd on fais pining vituls. and tlie hlasls 
Of dark Decemlwr sbook his baoibie cot." 
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th the unpromising subject of the Sugar-cane, id wliich lie 
ry poetically digaifieB the poor negroe» with the i 
waias."' 



WILLIAM FALCONER. 
Died, ITfiB.] 

a barber in Edinburgh, nnd 



[Born, 1730. 
WILLIAM Falcoseh waa the s 
vent to sea at an early age in a. merchant-vessel of Leilh, 



He 



^^^^dras afterwards mate of a ship that was wrepked in the Levant, 
^^^Hmd was one of only three out of her crew that were saved, a 
^^^^Ktastrophe which formed the subject of his future poem. He 
^^^^■as for some time in the capacity of a servant to Campbell, the 
^^^^■Dlhor of ' Lexiphanes,' when purser of a ship. Campbell issuid 
^^^Hthave discovered in Falconer talents worthy of cultivation, and, 
^^^Hnien the latter distinguished himself aa a poet, used to boast 
^^^^hat he had been his scholar. What he leamed from Campbell 
it is not very easy to ascertain. Tlis education, as he often 
assured Governor Uunter, had been conhned to reading, writing, 
and a little arithmetic, though in the course of his life he picked 
up some acquaintance with the French, Spanish, aud Italian 
languages. In these his countryman was not likely to have 
much assisted hirn ; but he might tiave lent him books, and pos- 
sibly instructed him in the use of tigures. Falconer published 
his ' Shipwreck ' in 1762, andbylhe favour of theDoke ofYofk, 
to whom it was dedicated, obtained the appointment of a mid- 
shipman in the Royal George, and afterwards that of purser ill 
the Glory frigate. He soon afterwards married a Miss Hicks. 

an accomplished and beautiful woman, the daugliter of the sur- 

II of Sheern ess-yard. At the peace of 1763 lie vas on the 
oint of being reduced to dbtressed circumstances by his ship 
ieing laid up in ordinary at Chatham, when, by the friendship 
pf Commissioner Hanway, who ordered the cabin of the Glory 
o be iitted up for , his residence, he enjoyed for some time a 
retreat for study without expense or embartassment, Hert; he 

[If Grainger has iu-rnked the Mme to sing nf rnu. uid metamorphoivd 
Arculiau ptirusi; uegrD-slaveE into twaina, tha fiiuU Is in thu wriur, mil 
■in ibii loj)ii:. Thu arguDieats which lit; has prefixed »re, iudced, ludiGKUslj 
' audftrniBL— Soulhey, Quar. Ret„-vd\.ii.-^ wa.\ 
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^^^mployed himself in compiling: his ' Afarine Diclioiiary,' which ^ 

appeared in 1769, and has been always highly spoken of by those 
who are capable of estimating its merits. He embwrked also in 
the politics of the day, as a poetical aDtagt>n.iEt to Churchill, but I 

with little advantage to his memory. Before the publication of M 

his ■' Marine Dictionary' he had left his retreat at Chatham for I 

a less ctimfbrfable abode in llie metropolis, and appear.'! to have ■ 

struggled with considerable difficulties, in the midst of which he I 

received proposals from the iate Mr. Murray, the bookseller," 
to join hira ia the business which he had newly establiBhed. The 
cause of his refusing this oSer was, in all probability, the ap- J 

pointment which he received to the pursership of tlie Aurora ■ 

East Indiaman, In that ship he embarked for India in Sep- I 

tember 1769, but the Aurora was never heard of after she I 

passed the Cape, and was thought to have foundered in the I 

Channel of Mozambique: so that the poet of 'The Shipwreck' 
may be supposed to have perished by the same species of calamity 
which he bad rehearsed. 

The subject of ' The Shipwreck,' and the fate of its author, 
bespeak an uncommon partiality in its favour, if we pay respect 
to the ingenious scholar who can produce agreeable verses amidst 
the shades of retirenient, or the shelves of his library, how much 
more interest must we lake in the " ship-boy on the high and 
giddy mast," cherishing refiRed visions of fancy at the hour J 

which he may casually snatch from fatigue and danger ! Kor M 

did Falconer neglect the proper acquirements of seamanship in I 

cuitivatiog poetry, hut evinced considerable knowledge of his W 

profession, both in his ' Marine Dictionary' and in tlie nautical ^ 

precepU of ' The Shipwreck.' In that poem he may be said to 
have added a congenial and peculiarly British subject to the lan- 
guage i at least we had no previous poem of any length of which J 
tlie characters and catastrophe were purely imvnl. M 
The scene of the catastrophe (though he followed only the I 
fact of his own history) was poetically laid amjdst seas and shores ■ 
where the mind easily gathers romantic associations, and where 1 
it supposes the most picturesque vicissitudes of scenery and 
I eliiuate. The spectacle of a majestic British ship on the shores 
k^Hfireece brings as strong a reuiiuisceuce to the mind as can 

^^^^B ■ [Tlie£nuid&tbet'ofthepaUieheToUti\a-io\'ame:\ 
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well be imagined of the changes which time hita wrought in 
transplanting the empire of arts aod civilizatloi). Falcouer'a 
characters are few ; but the calm sagacious commander, and the 
rough obstitiate Kodmond, are well contrasted. Some part of 
tiie love-story of Palemon is rather swainish and protracted, 
yet the effect of his being involved in the calamity leaves a 
deeper sympathy in the mind for the dangiiter of Albert, when 
we conceive her at once deprived bath of a father and a lover. 
The incidents of ' The Shipwreck,' like those of a well-wrought 
tragedy, gradually deepen, wjiile they yet leave a suspense of 
hope and fear to the imagination. In the tinal scene there is 
something that deeply touches our compassion in the picture of 
the unfortunate man who is struck blind by a flash of lightning 
at the helm. I remember, by the way, to have met with an 
atfecting account of the identical calamity befalling the steers- 
man of a forlorn vessel in a similar moment given in a prose and 
veracious history of the loss of a vessel on the coast of America. 
Falconer skilfully heightens this trait by showing its effect on 
the commiseration of Kodmond, the roughest of his characters, 
who guides the victim of misfortune lo lay hold of a sail. 
" A Rash, quick glaaclag on the nerves of licbt, 
Struck [be pale helmsmaii with elerual night : 
Rodmoacl, wbo heard a piteous groBii behind. 
Toucb'il with compBEsion, gazed upon the blind ; 
And, while around big ead corapauiong crowd, 
Hif guides th' unhappy victim lo the ahrood. 
Hie thee aloft '. my gallaat friend, he cries ; 
Thy only Euecour on the mast relies 1" 
The effect of some of his sea-phrases ia to give a definite and 
authentic character to his det^criptions ; but that of most of them, 
to a landsman's ear, resembles slang, and produces obscarity. 
His diction, too, generally abounds with commonplace expletives I 
and feeble lines. His scholarship on the sJiores of Greece is only I 
wiiat we should accept of from a seaman ; but his poem has the I 
sensible charm of appearing a transcript of reality, and leaves an 
impression of truth and nature on the mind.* 
• [Thy woes, Arion ! aod Iby Eimple tale, 
Cer all the heart sliall triumph and prevail t 
Charm'd as they read the verse loo sadly true. 
How gallant Albert and his weary crew 
Heaved all their gans. their fouuderiug bark losave, 
And loil'd— aQiahrieVl— iraA'pBt'w.Wiim\\*.tiwiel 
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MARK AKENSIDE. 
[Born, 1731. Died, i:70.] 
T* may be easy lo point out in AkenaiJe a superfluous pomp of 
expression; yet the character which Pope beatoweU oii him, 
"that he was not an every-day writer,"" is certainly apparent in 
the decided tone of hLi moral sentiments, aod in his spirited maia- 
tenaijce of great principles. His verse has a sweep of harmony 
that seems to accord with an emphatic mind. He encountered 
in his principal poem the more than ordinary difficulties of a 
didactic subject— 

"To paint the finest features of t!ie mind, 
AdJ id most subtle and myfiterioog thisgg 
Give colour, strenglh, and motion."— ^Book !. 
The object of iiis work was to trace tiie various pleasures which 
we receive from nature and art to their respective principles in 
the human imagination, and to sliow the conne?iion of those 
principles with the moral dignity of mait, and the final purposes 
of his creation. His leading speculative ideas are derived from 
Plato, Addison, Shaftesbury, and Hutchinson. To Addison he 
has been accused of Ijeing indebted for more than he acknow- 
ledged ; but surely in plagiarisms from ' The Spectator' it might 
be taken for granted that no man could have counted on con- 
cealment ; and there are only three passages (I think) in hia 
poem where his obligations to that source are worthy of notice. t 
Independent of these, it is true that he adoptetl Addison's three- 
ibld division of the sources of the pleasures of the imagination ; 
but in doing so he properly followed a theory which Imd the 
advantage of being familiar to the reader ; and when he afler* 
wards substituted another, in recasting his poem, he profited 
nulhing by the cliange. In the purely ethical and didactic parts 

" [While he waa jet onknown.] 

t Vii., in his comparison of Ihe Votary of Imagrnalioo to a knight- 
ernuit, in tome encbanted parndise, ' Pleasures of Imagination,' book iii. 
1. &07 ; in his sketch of the lillage matron, book i. 1. 255 ; and in a passage 
of book iii., at line 379, beainning, " Bnt KHre DOt nature thus esdowcd at 
large." His idea of the final cause oF our delight in tbe rast and illimit- 
able is the same wilh one expressed in 'The Spectator.' No. 41-^. Bnt 
Addison and he borrowed it in common from the snUlime theology of Plato. 
The leading biul of his wcll-koowu [)!iBsag,e, " S*i^" ■«Vi^ ■«■*& ■nva.ti ■<» >iw.v- 
oeaily rsised," &a,, is avowedly taken from Vjin^\uMS. 
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of his subject he displays a liigh zeal of classical feeling, and 
graceful development of tjie philosopliy of taste. Though his 
metaphysics may not be always invulnerable, his general ideas of 
moral truth are lofty and prepossessing. He is peculiarly eloquent 
ill those passages iu which he describes the final causes of our 
emotions of taste ; he is equally skilful in delineating the pro- 
cesses of memory and association ; and he gives an animated 
view of Genius collecting her stores for works of excellence. 
All Ills readers must recollect with what a happy brilliancy be 
comes out in the simile of art and nature, dividing our admira- 
tion when he compares them to the double appearance of the aim 
distracting his Persian worshipper. But "now saCis est pulckra 
eaaepoemala didcia sunto." The sweetness which we miss in 
Akenside is that which should arise from the direct representa- 
tions of life, and its warm realities and affections. We seem to 
pass in his poem through a gallery of pictured abstractions 
rather than of pictured things. He reminds us of odours whi<A 
we enjoy artificially extracted from the flower instead of inhaling 
tbem from its natural blossom. It is true that his object was to 
teach and explain the nature of mind, and that his subject led 
him necessarily into abstract ideas, but it admitted also of copious 
scenes, full of solid human interest, to illustrate tbe philosophy 
which he taught. Foetry, whatever be its title, should not make 
us merely contemplate existence, but feel it over again. That 
descriptive skill which expounds to us the nature of our own 
emotions is rather a sedative than a stimulant to entiiusiasm. 
The true poet renovates our emotions, and ia not content with 
explaining them. Even in a philosophical poem on the Imogina- 
tion. Akenside might have given hbtorical tablets of the power 
which he delineated ; but his illustrations for the most part only 
consist in general ideas fleetingly personified. There is but one 
pathetic passage (I think) in the whole poem, namely, that in 
which he describes the lover embracing the urn of his deceased 
mistress. On the subject of the passions, in Book il., when our 
attention evidently expects to be disengaged from abstraction 
by spirited draughts illuRtralive of their influence, how much are 
we disappointed by the cold and tedious episode of Harmodius's 
vision, an allegory which is the more intolerable, because it pro- 
w.jkases to teach us resignation to iVie vUl of Heaven, by a fiction 
Wiich neither imposes on tVie fe.n&^ ivo^ «*«™»»™*'*'*a n. xttwui. 
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Hie UDderstaDding I Under the head of ' Beatity ' be only 
personiGes Beauty herself, and her image leaves upon the mind 
but a vague impression of a beaul^P woman, who might have 
been anybody. He introduces indeed some illustrations under 
the topic of ridicule, but in these his solemn manner overlaying 
the levity of hia subjects unhappily produces s contrast which 
approa<ihes itself to the ridiculous. In treating of novelty he is 
rather more descriptive ; we have the youth breaking from 
domestic endearments in quent of Itnowledge, the sage over Ids 
midniglit lamp, the virgin at her romance, and the village matron 
relating herBtorieB of witchcraft. Short and compressed as tiioae 
eketchfSB are, they are still beautiful glimpses of reality, and it is 
expressly from observing the relief which they afford to his 
didactic and declamatory passages that we are led to wish that 
he hail appealed more frequently to examples from nature. It 
is disagreeable to add, that, unsatisfactory a^ he is in illustrating 
the several parts of his theory, he ushers them in with great 
promises, and closes them with self-congratulation. He says, 
" Thus wUh a iliithful aim have we presnmcd 
Adveuturous to delineate imture'e form," 
when, in ^ct, he has delineated very little of it. He raises 
triumphal arches for the entrance and exit of his subject, and 
then sends beneath them a procession of a few individual ideas. 

He altered the poem in roaiurer life, but n'ilh no accessiou to 
its powers of entertainment. Harmodius was indeed dismis-ted, 
as well as the philosophy of ridicule ; but the episode of Solon 
was left unfinished, and the whole work made rather more dry 
and scholastic; and be had even the bad laate, I believe, to 
mutilate some of those fine passages, which, in their primiiive 
state, are still deservedly admired and popular. 



THOMAS CHATTERTON. 

[Bom, Nov. ao, 1-52. Died, Ang. 25, 1770 



Thomas Chatteetos was the postliumous child of the master 
of a free-school in Bristol. At five years of age he 
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tlie same school which his lather had taught; but he made s 
little improvement that his mother took him back, nor could be 
be induced lo learn his leifra till hia attention had been acci- 
dentally struck by the illuminated capitals of a French musical 
MS. His mother ailerwarda taught him to read from an old 
black-letter Bible. One of his bi<^raphers has expressed sur- 
prise that a person in his mother's rank of life should have been 
acquainted with black-letter. The writer might have known 

lat books of the ancient type continued to be read iu that rank 

life long after they had ceased to be used by peraous of 

liigher station. At the age of eight he vtas put to a charity- 

ihool in Bristol, where he was instructed in readmg, writing, 
and arithmetic. From his tenth year he discovered an exfre 
din ary passion for books; and, before he was twelve, had perused ' 
about seventy volumes, chiefly on history and divinity. The 
prematurity of his mind, at the latter period, was so strongly 

. serious and religious cast of lliought as lo indue 
the bishop to confirm him and admit him to the sacrament at 
■that early age. His piety, however, was not of long duration. 
iHe Jiad aLio written some verses suffieienily wonderful for 
years, and had picked up some knowledge of music and drawing, 
when, at the age of fourteen, he was bound apprentice to a Mr. 
Lambert, a scrivener, in liis native city. In M>. Lambert's 
house his situation was very humble ; he ate with the servants, 
and slept in the same room with the footboy ; but his employ- 
ments left him many hours of leisure for reading, and these he 
devoted to acquiring a knowledge of English antiquities and 
obsolete language, which, together with his poetical ingenuity, 
proved sufficient for his Rowleian fabrications. 

It was in the year 1768 that he first attracted attention. Oa: 
the occasion of tlie new bridge of Bristol being opened, he sent 
to Farley's 'Journal,' in thai city, a letter, signed Duuhelmua' 
Bristol iensis, containing an account of a procession of fi'iars, and. 
of other ceremonies, which had taken pkce, at a remote period^ 
when the old bridge had been opened. The account was said to 
be taken from an ancient MS. Curiosity was instantly exuited i 
and the sages of Bristol, with a spirit of barbarism which ths 
and friars of the fifieenth century could not easily hava 
■ailed, having traced the letter to Cliatterton, interrogated 
with threats, about t\ie on^inai. 'Bw^ ^s V* ■«»= 
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haughtily refused to explain upun compulsion ; but b; milder 
itment was brought to xtate that he had found the MS. in 
mother's house. The true part of the history of those 
icient papers, from which he pretended to have derived this 
original of Farley's letter, as well as his subsequent poetical 
treasures, was, that in the muniment-room of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe church, of Bristol, several chests !iad been anciently 
deposited, among which was one called the " Cofre " of Mr. 
Canyuge, an eminent merchant of Bristol, who had rebuilt the 
church in the reign of Edward IV, About the year 1727 those 
chests had been broken open by an order from proper aiitho- 
lome ancient deeds had been taken ont, and the remaining 
]eft exposed as of no value. Chattertuu's father, whoee 
ivas sexton of the church, had carried off great numbers 
of the parchments, and had used them as covers for books in 
school. Amidst the residue of his father's ravages, Chat- 
terton gave out that he had found many writings of Mr, 
Lpyuge, and of Thomas Rowley (the friend of Canynge), a 
of the fifteenth century. The rumour of his discoveries 
doned his acquaintance to be sought by a few individuals 
Bristol, to whom he made presents of vellum MSS. of pro- 
antiquity. The first who applied to him was a Mr. Cat- 
cott, who obtained from him ' The Bristowe Tragedy,' and 
Rowley's ' Epitaph ' on Canynge'a ancestor. Mr. Bairet, a 
surgeon, who was writing a history of Bristol, was also pre- 
eeated with some of the poetry of Rowley ; and Mr. Burgum, a 
pewterer, was favoured with ' The Itomaunt of the Knyghte,' a 
poem, said by Chatterton to have been written by the pewterer's 
ancestor, John de Berghum, about 450 years before. The be- 
lieving presentees, in return, supplied him with small sums of 
money, lent him books, and introduced him into society. Mr, 
et even gave him a few slight instructions in his own profes- 
Chatterton's spirit and ambition perceptibly increased; 
he used to talk to his mother and sisters of his prospects of 
le and fortune, always promising that they should be partakers 
lis success.* 

W I^Nolhtag can be iii(ir« extraordinary thao the delight wbich ClinttertuQ 
E fell in enecuting these numberless and maltifnrioiis imposi- 
ling pasfiou was not Ihe vanity of a poet who depends npon 
the opinion ot others for its gratification, box. the Btowai ^\\Ar «1 ■oJikw-, 1 
which telt nonrishment in the solitary ooiitam^\a.UQtt (fi la^erarft^ a^™ **• I 
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Having deceived xeveral incompetent judges with regard to 
he next ventured to address himself to Horace Wal- 
pole, to whom lie Bent a letter, offering to supply him with an 
account of a series of eminent painters who had flauiished at 
Bristol. Walpole returned a polite answer, desiring farther in> 
formation ; on which Chatterton transmitted to him some of his 
Kowleian poetry, described his own servile situation, and re- 
ited the patronage of his correspondent. The virtuoso, how- 
liaving shown the poetical specimens to Gray and Mason, 
lo pronounced them to be foi^ries, sent the youth a cold 
iljj advising him to apply to the business of his profession, 
'alpole set out soon after for Parb, and neglected to return 
MSS. till they had been twice demanded back by Chatterton, 
second time iu a very indignant letter. On these circum- 
ices was founded the whole charge that was brought against 
^alpole, of blighting the prospects, and eventually contributing 
the ruin, of the youthful genius. Whatever may be thought 
some expressions respecting Chatterton which Walpole em- 
ployed in the explanation of the aflair which lie afterwards 
published, the idea of taxing him with criminality in neglecting 
him was manifestly unjust. But in all cases of misfortune, the 
first consolation to which human nature resorts is, right or 
d somebody to blame ; and an evil seems to be half 
cured when it is traced to an object of indignation. 

In the mean time, Ciiatlerton had commenced a cnrrespr}nd- 
with 'The Town and Country M^azine' in London, lo 
•hich he transmitted several communications on subjects re- 
>g to English antiquities, besides his specimens of Rowley's 
poetry, and fragments, purporting to be translations of Saxon 
poems, written in the measured prose of Macpherson's style. 
His [loetical talent also continued to develop itself in several 
pieces of verse, avowedly original, though in a manner less 
pleasing than in his feigned relics of the Gothic Muse. When 

dupes who fell into bis toils. Ha has liioiself described thU leading feBtnra 
of hie cbaraeler in a letter to Mr. Barret: "It is my pride, mj damned, 
native, uncoaquenible jiride, that plunges me into distraction. You most 
know that 19-20ths of my conipositiou is pride. I must either live B slave — 
a eecTBuC — hnve no will of tn; own which I may fairly declare al Each, or 
die."— Sir Walter Scott, Jtfue. Worh, vol. Kvii. p. 231. 

" 1 thought of Chatterton, ihe marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul thalWTi^'4i\i^n6^4«;" 
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pired boy transporting himself in imaglnaliun 
back lo the days of his fictitious Rowley, embodying his ideal 
character, and giving to ajry nothing a *' local habitation and a 
name," we may forget the impostor in the enthusiast, and forgive 
the falsehood of his reverie for its beauty and ingenuity. One 
of hi;i companions has described tlie air of rapture and inspira- 
tion with which he used to repeat iiis passages from Rowley, and 
the delight which he took to coattmplaie the cliurch of St. 
Mary Redclifi'e, while it awoke the associations of antiquity in 
his romantic mind. There was one i^pot in partieitlar, full in 
vie\r of the church, where he would often lay himself down, and 
fix his eyes, as it were, in a trance. On Sundays, as long a,s 
daylight lasted, he would walk alone in the country around 
Bristol, taking drawings of ciiurches, or other objects tliat 
struck his imagination. The romance of his character is some- 
what disenchanted when we find him in his satire of ' Kew 
Gardens," which he wrote belbre leaving Bristol, indulging in 
the vulgar scandal of the day upon the characters of the 
Princess Dowager of Wales and Lord Bute, wliatever proofs 
such a produedon may afford a( the quiclciieas and versatility of 
his talents. 

As he had not exactly followed Horace Walpole's advice 
with regard to moulding his inclinations to business, he felt tlie 
irksomeness of his situation in Mr. Lambert's oEHce at last iu- 
tulerablti ; and he vehemently solicite<I and obtained the attor- 
ney's consent lo release him from his apprenticeship. Hb master 
is said to have been alanned into this concession by the hints 
which Chatterlon gave of liis intention to destroy himself; but 
even without this fear, Mr. Lambert could have no great motive 
to detain so reluctant an apprentice from the hopes of his future 
Ber vices. 

In the month of April, 1770, Chatterton arrived in London, 
aged seventeen years and five months. He immediately received 
from the booksellers, wiih whom he had already corresponded, 
several important literarj- engagements. He projected a * His- 
tory of England ' and a ' History of London,' wrote for the 
magazines and newspapers, and contributed songs for the public 
gardens. But party politics soon became his fevourite object, 
as they flattered his self-importance, and were likely to give the 
most lucrative employment to Ids pea. H^ 'wAtcA.MSSCvso.s.'i «««, 
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Of two individuals, who noticed, him on this account, seems to 
have filled his ardent and sangiiiue fancy with unboundeii pros- 
peclB of success. Among these acquaintances was the Lord 
Mayor Beckford, anil it is not unlikely, if that magistrate had ^ 
not died soon atlter, that Chatterton might have found a patron. ' 
His death, however, atid a little experience, put au end to the 
young adventurer's hopes of making his fortune by writing id 
hostility to government; and, with great acc-ommodaliou of prin- 
ciple, he addressed a letter to Lord North in praise of his 
administration. There was, perhaps, more levity than profligacy 
in this tergiversation,* though it must be owned that it was not 
the levity of an ingenuous boy. 

During the few months of his (existence in London, his letters 
ito his mother and sister, which were always accompanied with ' 
presents, expressed the most joyous anticipations. But suddenly 
all the flush of his gay hopes and busy projects terminated in 
despair. The particular causes which led to his eataatrophe 
have not been distinctly traced. His own descriptions of his 
prospects were but little to be trusted ; for while apparently 
exchanging iiia shadowy visions of Rowley for ilia real adven- 
tures of life, he was still moving under the spell of an ima- 
gination that saw everything in exaggerated colours. Out of 
this dream he was at length awakened, when he found that he 
had miscalculated the chances of patronage and the profits of 
literary labour. The abortive attempt wliich he made to obtain 
the situation of a surgeon's mate ou board an African ' 
shows that he had abandoned the hopes of gaining a livelihood 
by working for the booksellers, though he was known to have 
shrewdly remarked that they were not the worst patrons of 
merit. After tliis disappointment his poverty became extreme ; 
and though there is an account of a gentleman having sent him 
a guinea within the few last days of his life, yet there i 
much reason to fear that the pangs of his voluntary death 
preceded by the actual sufferings of want, Mrs. Angel, a sack- 
maker, in Brook-street, Ilolborn, in whose house he lodged, 
offered him a dinner the day before his death, knowing that he 

" ( Mr. Campbell ha* Itorrowed the expression fWjm ChnlmerB's ' 
call," Bays Mr. Southey, " Chaiwricu's Ixiyish essays, la poliiicul i 
political lergiversutitm, is as prepoelerouii an abuse of kngiincu 
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," Bays Mr. Soutbey, " Chaiwricu's Ixiyish essays, la poliiicul coolrorerej, 
tical lergiversutitm, is as prepoelerouii an abuse of kngiiacu as it wuuld 
lo call Mr. Chalmers a judiciooa critic or b enndid biogmpaer." — Quar. 
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bad fasted a long lime; but his pride made bint refuse it with 
Home indignation. On tbe 2oth of August he was fuuud dead 
in bis bed from the effects of poison which he hod swallowed. 
He was interred in a sliell in the burial-ground of Shoe-lane 

The heart which can peruse the fale of Cballerton without 
beiug moved in little to be envied for its tranquillity ; but tbe 
intellects of tliose men must be as deficient as their heai'ls are 
uncharilafale, who, confounding all shades of moral distinction, 
have ranked his literary fiction of Rowley in the same class of 
crimes with pecuniary forgery, and have calcula.ted that, if he 
had not died by his own hand, he would have probably ended 
his days upon a gallows. This diKguating sentence has been 
pronounced upon a youili who was exemplary for severe study, 
temperance, and natui'al affection. His Bowleian forgery must, 
indeed, be pronounced improper by the general law which cnn~ 
demns all falsifications of hiatury ; but it deprived no man of 
his lame, it had no sacrilegious interference with the mcmiury 
of departed genius, it had not, like Lauder's imposture, any 
muliguant motive to rob s. party or a country of a name which 
was its pride and ornament. • 

Setting aside the opinion of those uncharitable biographers 
whose imaginations have conducted liim to the gibbet, it may be 
owned that his unformed character exhibited strong and con- 
tllctini; elements of good and evil. Even the momentary pro- 
ject of the intidel boy to become a Methodist preacher betrays 
an obliquity of design, and a contempt of human credulity, that 
{:< not very amiable. Dut had he been spared, bis pride and 
ambition would have come to flow in their proper channels, his 
understanding wonld iiave taught hira the practical value of 
truth and the dignity of virtue, and he would have despised 
artiflce when he had felt the strength and security of wisdom. 
In estimating the promises of his genius, I would rather leau 

• [Nor ia Chnlttrton's iinposition reprehensible like Irelnnd's forgeries, 
fbr no teal name or tatne suffered a» Shakspoare'E might have suffered. A 
real Rowley, aneh as Chlittertolf gav* birth to, nei-er ndsled lill lie wrole, 
and DO po«t ibetween Chaueer and iSpfiiEer but might own with pridK the 
productions of the hoy " of Bpislowe." Lauilsc's impo&lure went lo degrade 
a grent sntbor, Ir«land'i ti> moke another write as onlyao Ireland could have 
written, bnt Chatterton's to make a new puel lo advanoe the glory uf liis 
nativecitjHDd of his nation at large. •' The dMeption," s»jb Soalhey," was 
Dot intended lo defraod or injure one human bem4."\ 
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the utmost enthusiasm (if his admirers, than to tlie cold 
opinion of tiiose who are afraid of heing blinded to the defects 
of the poems attributed to Rowley by the veil of obsolete 
phraseology which is throwo over ihem. If wfi look to the 
ballad of 'Sir Charles Bawdin,' and translate it into modem 
English, we shall find its strength and interest to have no de- 
pendence on oliaolete words. In the striking passage of the 
martyr Bawdin, standing erect in bis car to rebuke Edward, 
■ho beheld him from the window, when 

" The tyrant's soul rosh'd to his face," 
id when he exclaimed, 

" Behold the man ! he Bpenks ihe truth, 
He's greater than u king ;" — 
these, and in all the striking parts of the ballad, no effect is 
ing to mock antiquity, but to the simple and higii conception 
a great and Just character, who 

" Summ'd the nctioas of the day 
Each night before be slept." 
What a moral portraiture from the baud of a boy ! The in- 
equality of CliattertoD's various productions may be compared 
to the disproportions of the uugrown giant. His works had 
nothing of the definite neatness of that precocious talent which 
stops short in early maturity. His thirst for knowledge was that 
of a being taught by instinct to lay up materials for the exercise 
of great and undeveloped powers. Even in Ida favourite maxim, 
pushed it might be to hyperbole, that a mau by abstinence and 
perseverance might accomplish whatever lie pleased, may be 
traced the indications of a genius which nature hud meant to 
ihieve works of immortality. Ta^so alone can be compared to 
juvenile prodigy.* No English poet ever equalled him 



CHRISTOPHER SMART. 

[Born, 1732. Died, 1770.] 

Smakt was born at Shipbourne, in Kent. Being 

eight months' child, he had from liis birtli an intirm consti- 

tuliou, which unfortunately his iiabits of life never tended to 

' In ibe verses which TafSQ stm to li\6 mitUev when he was nine jears 



^^^Bgtli^"- I^i^ fatlier, who was stewanl of tlic Keotiah estates 1 

I ■ of Lord Earnard (afterwards Earl of Darlington), possessed a I 

property in the neighbourhood of Shipboume of about 300/. a , 

year; but it was so much encumbered by debt that his widow Ji 

was obliged to sell it at his deatli at a considerable loss. This 
happened in our poet's eleventh year, at which time he was taken 
from the school of Maidstone, in Eent, and placed at that of 
l>urliam. Some of his paternal relations resided in the latter 
place. An ancestor of the family, Mr, Peter Smart, had been a 
prebendary of Durham in the reign of Charles I., and was re- 
garded by the Puritans as a proto-martyr in their cause, having 
been deg7^e<l, fined, and imprisoned for eleven years, ou account 
of a Latin poem which lie publislied in 1643, and which the 
high-church party chose to consider as a libel. What services 
young Smart met with at Durham from his father's relations we 
are not informed ; but he was Idndly received by Lord Barnard, 
at his seat of Baby Castle; and through the interest of his lord- 
ship's family obtained the patronage of the Duchess of Cleveland, 
who allowed hun for several yearsan annuity of forty pounds. In 
his seventeenth year he went from the school of Durham to the 
University of Cambridge, where lie obtained a fellowship of Pem- 
broke Uall, and took the degree of master of arts. About the 
time of his obtaining his fellowship he wrote a farce, entitled 
' The Grateful Fair, or the Trip to Cambridge,' which was acted 
in the hall of his college. Of this production only a few songs 
and the mock-heroic soliloquy of the Princess Periwinkle have 
been preserved ; but from the draught of the plot g^ven by his 
biographer the comic ingenuity of the piece seems not to have 
been remarkable. He distinguished himself at the university 
both by his Latm and English verses ; among the former was his 
translation of Pope's ' Ode on St. Cecilia's Day,' on the snbject 
of which, and of other versions which he projected from the same 
author, he had the honour of corresponding with Pope. He also 
obtained, during several years, the Seatonian prize for poetical 
essays on the attributes of the Deity. He afterwards printed 
those compositions, and probably rested on them his chief claims 
to the name of a poet. In one of them he rather too loftily de- 
nominates himself " the poet nfkis God." From Ida verses upon 
' The Eagle chained in a College Court,' in which he ojldTes««s. 
the bird. 
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it does not appear that he had great respect for his college 
teachers ; cor is it pretended that the oppressors of the mind, ai 
he calls them, had much reason to admire the application of his 
eagle genius to the graver studies of the university ; for the life 
which he led was so dissipated as to ohiige him to sequester hia 
fellowship for tavern debts. 

In the year 1753 he quitted college, upon hia marriage with a 

[ Miss Carnan, the slepdaoghter of Mr. Newbery, tlie bookseller. 

' "With Newbery he had already been engaged in several schemes 
of authorship, having been a frequent contributor to ' The 
Student, or Oxford and Cambridge Miscellaey,' and having 
besides conducted ' The Midwife, or Old Woman's MagaKine.' 
He had also published a collection of his poems; and having 
either detected or suspected that the notorious Sir John (for- 
merly Dr.) Hill had reviewed them unfavourably, he proclaimed 
war with the paper knight, and wrote a satire on him, entitled 
'The miliad.' One of the bad effects of 'The Dunciad' had 

f been to afford to indignant witlings an easily copied example of 
allegory and vituperation. Every versifier who could echo 
Pope's numbers, and add an iad to the name of the man or 
thing that offended him, thought himself a Pope for the time 

I being, and, however dull, an hereditary champion against the 
powers of Dulness, Sir John Hill, who wrote also a book upon 
Cookery, replied in a ' Sniartiad ;' and probably both of his 
books were in their different ways useful to the pastry-cooks. If 
the town was interested in such a war&re, it was to be pitied for 
the dearth of amusement. But thougli Smart was thus en, 
his manners were so agreeable and his personal character 
offensive as to find &iends among some of the most eminent men 
«f hia day, such as Dr. Johnson, Garrick, and Dr. Bumey. 
Distress brought on by imprudence, and insanity produced by 
distress, soon made him too dependent on the kindness of his 
firiends. Some of them contributed money, Garrick gave him a 
free benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, and Dr. Johnson furnished 
him with several papers for one of his periodical publications. 
During the confinement which hia aHenation of mind rendered 
I jjecessajy, Jie was depriveil ot ^n auA \i\t and paper ; and 
indeat his poetical IhoughU w\ft\^V.e^ »«\ ' 
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^^^Ht On iib recovery he resumed his literary employments, 
1 and for some time conducted himself with industry. Aiiiotig the 
compositions of his saner period was a verse translalion of the 
Fables of Flieedrus, executed ^vith tolerable spirit and accuracy. 
But he gave a lamentable proof of his decliuing powers in his 
translation of the Psalms and in his ' Parables of Jeaus Christ, 
done into familiar verse,' which were dedicated to Master Bonnel 
Thornton, a child in the nursery. He was also committed for 
debt to the King's Bench prison, within the rules of which he 
died, after a short illness, of a disorder in the liver. 

If Smart had any talent above mediocrity, it was a slight turn 
for humour.* In his serious attempts at poetry, he reminds us 
of those 

" irliom Phiebiis in his ire 
HBthblasled with poetic fire." 

The history of lits life is but melancholy. Such was his 
habitual imprudence that he would bring borne guests to dine at 
his house, when his wife and iamily had neither a meal nor 
money to provide one. He engaged, on one occasion, to write 
' The Universal Visitor,' and for no other work, by a contract 
which was to last ninety-nine years. The publication slopped at 
the end of two years. During his bad health he was advised to 
walk for exercise, and he used to walk for that purpose to the 
alehouse ; but he was alwai/s carried back. 

^^B THOMAS GRAY. 

^^^r [Bom, 1716, Died, 1771.;i 

Mr. Matthias, the accomplished editor of Gray, in delineating 
his poetical character, dwells with peculiar emphasis on the 
charm of his lyrical versification, which he justly ascribes to the 
naturally eitquisite ear of the poet having been trained to con- 
summate skill in harmony, by long familiarity with the finest 
models in the most poetical of all languages, the Greek and 
Italian. " He was indeed," says Mr. Ktatthias, "'.Uie. inventor.—. 
it may be striclly -said go. of a new lyrical metre iu his own - 
The peculiar formation of his strophe, antistropbe, and 
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inelaiifie of liis ir'it in given in his cxtemporar; spondaic o 
beadles of the uuiTersitf -. — 

"Plnguia tergeniiiiuraiu DMDnuuii\i«^\Unvviivr 
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^egode was unknown before_tun) ; and it could only have been 
planner! and perfected by a master g^enius, who waa equally 
Bkilled by )on^ and repeated fitudy, and by transfusion into his 
own mind of the lyric compositions of ancient Greece and of the 
higher ' eanzoai ' of the Tuscan poets, ' di maggior carme t 
siiono,' aa it is termed in the commanding energy of their lan- 
guage. Antecedent to ' The Progress of Poetry ' and to 'The 
Bard,' no such lyrics had appeared. There is not an ode in the 
:lish language which is constructed like these two compo- 
sitions ; with such power, such majesty, and such sweetness, with 
Buch proportioned pauses and just cadences, with such regulated 
measures of the verse, with such master principles of lyrical art 
displayed and exemplified, and, at the same time, with such a 
concealment of the difficulty, which is lost in the softness and 
uninterrupted flowing of the lines in each stanza, with auch 
musical roagic, that every verse in it in succession dwells on tl 
ear and harmonizes with that which has gone before." 

So far as the versification of Gray is concerned, I have too 
much pleasure in transcribing these sentiments of Mr. Matthias 
to encumber them with any qualifying remarks of my 
that particular subject ; but I dissent from liim in his more 
general estimate of Gray's genius, when he afterwards speaks of 
it as " second to none." 

In order to distinguish the positive merits of Gray from the 
loftier excellence ascribed to him by his editor, it is luinecessary 
to resort to the crificisms of Dr. Johnson, Some of them may 
be just, but their general spirit is malignant and exaggerated. 
When we look to such beautiful passages in Gray's odes as Lis 
Indian poet amidst the forests of Chili, or his prophet bard scat- 
tering dismay on the array of Edward and hb awestruck chief- 
tains on the side of Snowdon — when we regard his elegant taste, 
not only gathering classical flowers from the Arno and Xlyssas, 
but revealing glimpses of barbaric grandeur amidst the darkn^s 
of Kunic mythology — when we recollect his " thoughts that 
breathe, and toorda that bum" — hjs rich personifications, hit 



broa d and prominent images, anil the crowning charm of h ] g_ 

verB ificalion, we may safely pronounce tliat Johnson's critical 

fulminations have passed over his lyrical character with more 

^jsoise tJian destruction. 

ji( the same time it must be Tec<ifteciwi ^CosA V-a \«a»'C-isa iia% 
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rather crowded into a short compass than 
alisolute sum. The spirit of poetry, it is true, is not to be com- 
puted meciianically by tale or measure ; and abundance of it may 
enter into a very email bulk of language. But neither language 
nor poetry are compressible beyond certain limits ; and the poet 
whose thoughts Lave beeu concentrated intu a few pages caunut 
be expected to have given a very full or interesting image of life 
in his compositions. A few odes, splendid, spirited, and harmo- 
nious, but by DO means either faultless or replete with fubjecis 
that come home to universal sympathy, and an Elegy, unrivalled 
as it b in that species of composition, — these achievements of our 
poet form, after all, no such extensive grounds of originality as 
to entitle their author to be spoken of as in genius '■ second to 
none." He had not, like Goldsmith, tiiej.rt„of_iinbendJng^froiB 
grace to le vity. Nothing can bo more unexhilarating than his 
attempts at wit and humour, either in his letters or lighter poetry. 
In his graver and better strains some of the most exquisite ideas 
are his own ; and Ids taste, for the most part, adorned and skil- 
fully recast the forms of thought and espression which he bor- 
rowed from others. If his works often " whimper whence tliey /V) 
stole their balmy spoils," it is not from plagiarism, but from a ^ 
sensibility tt^at sought and aclected-the -£nest-iaipres&ittaa -o£~^^^ 
genius from other giiled minJs, But still there is a higher ap- 
pearance of culture than fertility, of acquisition than originality, 
in Gray. He is not tliat being of independent imagination, that 
native and creative spirit, of whom we should say that he would 
have plunged into the flood of poetry bad there been none lo 
leap before him. Nor were his learned acqubilions turned to 
the very highest account. He was the architect of no poetical 
design of extensive or intricate compass. Oae noble historical 
picture , it must be confessed, he Itas left in the opening scene of 
his ' IWd ;' and tlie sequel of that ode, though it is not perhaps 
the most interesting prophecy of English history which we could 
suppose Inspiration to pronounce, contains many richly poetical 
conceptions, It is, however, exclusively in the opening of ' Tlie 
Bard ' tliat Gray can be ever said to have portrayed a grand, dis- 
tinct, and heroic scene of fiction.* 

* [Cray's Elegy plensed inEtuntly and eteraallr. Hia Odes ilid not, oor 
dolhey yec, please like his Elejry.— Kjroo, irorftB,''aV.-s,^.\i. 
Mad Graf wrinea nothing but hU Elegj, i«tb.aa\ie avsiioaiV^^o-'si!*-^'"*- 
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The obscurity so oden objected to liim is certainly a defect 

[not to be justified by the authority of Pindar, more than anyLhin 

3 that is imrinsicaHy objectionable. But it has been exagge- 

e is noivhere ao obscure as not to be intelligible by r 

" curring to the passage. And it may be further ob.served, that 

Gray's lyrical obscurity never a 

undefined ideas or paradoxical gentiments. On the contrary, his 

jpf^ptl ^pi"t is as explicit as it is majestic ; and, deeply read as he 

Vitas in Plato, he is never metaphysically perplexed. The faalt 

g^le be Jat^ntr-not indBfiaite^poBfewed; — When 

fwe give his beauties re-perusal and attention, they kindle and 

multiply to the view. The thread of association that conducts to 

his remote allusions, or that connects his abrupt transitions, 

., ceases then to be invisible. His lyrical pieces are like paintings 

^^^H on glass, which must be placed in a atTiing- ligjj to give out the 
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Died, 1771.] 
CciTHBEBT Shaw was the son of a. shoemaker, and « 
Ravensworth, near Richmond, in Torksliire. He wa 
time usher to tlje grammar-school at Darlington, wjiere he pub- 
lished, in 1756, his iirst poem, entitled ' Liberty.' He afterwards 
appeared in London and other places as a player ; but having no 
recommendations for the stage, except a handsome figure, he 
betook himself to writing for subsistence. In 1762 he attacked 
'lolman, Churchill, Lloyd, and Shirley, in a satire called ' The 
ir Farthing Candles ;' * and nest selected tlie author of ' The 
iciad ' as the exclusive subject of a mock-Iieroic poem, en- 
titled ' The Kace, by Mercurius Spur, with Notes by FaustinuB 
Scriblerus.' He had for some time the care of instructing aj 
infant son of the Earl of Chesterfield in the first rudiments of 
learning. He married a woman of superior connexions, who, for 
his sake, forfeited the countenance of her family, but who did 
not live long to share his affections and misfortunes. Her death, 
he would Dill stand higlier; 
iis Odes would l« insufficiei 
7, 

of which no copy ia known Vi ej.\tt."\ 
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in 1768, and tliat of their infant, ocrasioned those well-known 
verses which give an interest to his nieraory. Lord Lytlellon, 
struc:k by their feeling expression of a grief siniilar to his own, 
solicited liis acquaintance, and distinguisjied liim by his praise, 
but rendered him no substantiai assistance.' The short remainder 
of his days was spent in literary drudgery. He wrote a satire on 
political corruption, with many otiier articles, which appeared in 
' The Freeholder's Magazine.' Disease and dissipation carried 
gitiimoffin the prime of life, after tlie former had left irretrievable 
nrks of its ravages upon his countenance. 



TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 

[Born, 1721. Died, 1771.] 
Tobias Smollett was the graudaon of Sir James Smollett, of 
Bouhill. a member of the Scottish parliament, and one of the 
_comral'isioners for the Union. The fether of the novelist was 
a yi>uuger son of the knighi, and had married witliout liis con- 
He died in the prime of life, and left hia children de- 
pendent on their grandfiither. Were we to trust to Roderick 
I's account of liis relations fur authentic portraits of the 
author's family, we should entertain no very prepossessing idea 
of tlie old gentleman ; but it appears that Sir James Smollett 
supported his son and educated his grandcfaildren. 

Smollett was born near Renton, in the parish of Canlross, and 
sliire of Dumbarton, and passed his earliest years among those 
scenes on the banks of the Leven which he has described with 
; interest in ' The Adventures of Humphrey Clinker,' He 
eceived his first instructions in classical learning at the school 
F Dumbarton. He was afterwards removed to the college of 
Glasgow, where he pursued the study of medicine : and, accord- 
ing to the practice tiien usual in medical education, was bound 
apprentice lo a Mr. Gordon, a surgeon in that city. Gordon is 
—generally said to have been the original of Potion in ' Roderick 
Tiandoin.' This Las been denied by Smollett's biographers j but 
Uieir conjecture is of no more weight than the tradition which it 
jontradicts. In the characters of a work so compounded of 
truth and fiction, the author alone could have estimated the per- 
sonality which he intended, &nd o? tViaX. 'voMsoSvcmv. \ia ■«*& ■««* 
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irnbably comniunica,tive. Tlie tradition etill remaining at Glaa- 
tliat Smollett was a restive appreotice and a miscbievoua 
ipling. While at the university he eultivaled the study of 
itemture, as well as of mediciae, and showed a disposition for 
poetry, but very often in that bitter vein of satire which he 
carried so plentifully into the temper of his future years. He 
had also, before he was eighteen, composed a. tragedy, entitled 
' The E^icide/ This tragedy was not puLlislied till after the 
lapse of ten years, and then it probably retained but Uttle of its 
juvenile shape. When printed, " lo shame the rogues," it was 
ushered, in by a preface, abusing the stage-managers, who had 
rejeeted it, iu a strain of indignation with which the perusal of 
the play itself did not dispose the reader to sympathise. 

The death of his grandfather lefl Smollett without provbion, 
and obliged him to leave his studies at Glasgow prematurely. 
He came to London, and obtained the situation of a surgeon's 
mate on board a ship of the line, which sailed in the unfortunate 
espeditiou to Carthagena. Tiie strong picture of the discomfbrta 
rf his naval life, which be afterwards drew, is said to have at- 
ited considerable attention to the internal economy of our 
thips of war, and to have occasioned the commencement of some 
salutary reformations. But with all the improvements which 
have been made, it is to be feared that the situation of an assistant 
surgeon in the navy is still left less respectable and comfortable 
than it ought to be made. He is still without equal advantiiges 
to those uf a surgeon's mate in the army, and is put too low in 
the rank of oi£cers. 

Smollett quitted the naval service in the West Indies, and re- 
sided for sometime in Jamaica. Heretui'neU to London in 1746) 
and in the following year married a Miss Lascelles, whom he 
had courted in Jamaica, and with whom he had the promise of 
3000/. Of this sum, however, he obtained but a small part, and 
that af>Gr an expensive lawsuit. Being obliged therefore to have 
recourse to hia pen for support, he, in 1748, published his 'Ro- 
derick Random,' the most popular of all the noveb on which his 
reputation rests. Three years elapsed before the appear- 
of ' Peregrine Pickle.' In the interval he had visited 
Paris, where his biographer. Dr. Moore, who knew him there, 
that be indulged in the common prejudices of the EngliEh 
■t the French nation, and nevet attaMieA 'li* ■Nao^ai^ m 
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tly as to be able to mix familiarly with the inhabitants. 
"When we look to the rich traits of comic elfect which bia Eaglish 
chiLracters derive from transferring the scene to France, we can 
□eitlier regard his journey as of sEight utility to his powers of 
amusement, nor regret that he attended more to the follies of his 
couDtrymea thaD to French manners and ptiraseolugy. After 
the publication of 'Peregrine Pickle' he attempted to establish 
himself at Bath as a physician, but was uot successful. His 
^ilure has been attributed (o the haughtiness of his manners. It 
is not very apparent, however, wiiat claims to medical estimation 
he could advance ; and the celebrity for aggravating and ex- 
posing personal follies, which he had acquired by his novels, was 
rather too formidable to recommend him asaconfidcntial visitant 
to the sick chambers of &shiou. To a eeu^ive valetudinarian 
many diseases would be less alarming than a doctor who might 
slay [he character bv his ridicule, and might not save the body 
by his prescriptions. 

Returning disappointed from Bath, he fixed his residenoe at 
Chelsea, and supported himself during the rest of his life by his 
lilenuy employmenls. The manner in which he lived at Chelsea, 
and the hospitality which he aiforded to many of his poorer 
brethren of the tribe of literature, have been somewhat osten- 
tatiously described by his own pen ;* but Dr. Moore assures us 
that the account of his liberality is not overcharged. In 1753 
he produced his novel of ' Count Fatiiom ;' and three years aller- 
wards, whilst confined in prison for a libel on Admiral Knonles, 
amused himself with writing ' The Adventures of Sir Laimcelot 
Greaves.' In the following year he attempted the stage in a 
ferce, entitled ' The Reprisals,' which, though of no great value, 
met with temporary success. Prolific as his peu was, he seems 
from this period to have felt that he could depend for subsistence 
more securely upon works of industry than originality ; and he 
engaged in voluminous drudgeries, which added nothing to his 
fitme, whilst they made inroads on his health and equanimity. 
His conduct of ' The Critical Review,' in particular, embroiled 
him in rancorous personalities, and brought fonvard the least 
agreeable parts of his churncter. He supported the ministry of 
Lord Bute with his pen, but missed the rewani which he ex- 
pected. Though he had realised laige avwns Vj sevewi, cS.\ai 
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irorks, he saw the evening of his Jife approach with no provision 
prospect but what he could receive from severe and continued 
labours ; and witli him that evening' might he said to approach 
prematurely, for his cunslituiion seems to have b^^n tu break 
down when he was not much turned of forty. The death of his 
lOnly (laugliter obliged liioi to seek relief from sickness and me- 
;holr by travelling abroad for two years ; and the Account 
of his Travels in France and Italy, which he published on his 
return, afforded a dreary picture of the state of his mind. Soon 
after hh return from the Continent, his health still decaying, he 
journey to Scotland, and renewed his attachment to iua 
:£iends and relations. His constitution again requiring a more 
__ mial climate, and as he could ill support the expense of travel- 
'ling, his friends tried, in vain, to (ibtain for him from tninisters 
the situation of consul at Nice, Naples, or Leghorn. Smollett 
had written both for and against ministers, perhaps not always 
from independent motives ; but to find tlie man whose genius has 
given exhilaration to millions thus reduced to beg, and to be re- 
jed the means that might have smoothed the pillow of his death- 
a foreign country, is a circumstance which fills the mind 
'XBther too strongly with the recollection of Cervantes. He set 
eut, however, for Italy in 1770, and, though debilitated in body, 
compose his novel of ' Humphrey Clinker.' After a 
few months' residence in the neighbourhood of Leghorn, tte ex- 
pired there in his fifty-first year. 

The few poems which he has left have a portion of delicEicy 
which is not to be found in his novels ; but they have not, like 
those prose fictions, the strength of a master's hand. Were he 
to live over again, we might wisli him to write more poetry, in 
the belief that his poetical talent would improve by exeruse ; 

I but we should be glad to have more of his novels just as they 
GEORGE LORD LYTTELTON. 
[Born, 1709. Died, 1773.] 
This nobleman's public and pri\-ate virtues, and his merits bb the 
•Tl. 
i 



•[ThiBpaEBagei* i\unled by Sir Walter Scott in his 'Memoirof SmoUel 
The irolh is," he adds, " that in these very novels are expended many 
eiDfiTetiientsboIhof BraveBnltuauiTcraa'BDWrj" Mire, (^orAi, vol. i 
.176.,] ^^ 
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^B^^Htoriaii of Henry II., wiU be remembered wlien liis verses are I 

ftirgotten. By a felicity very rare in Lis attempts at poetry, tlie " 

I kids and fawns of his ' Slonody ' do not entirely extinguish all 

I appearance of that sincere feeling with which it must have been 

I composed. Gray, in a letter to Horace Walpole, has justly re- 

I marked the beauty of the stanza beginning, " In vain I look 

around." "If it were all like this stanza," he continues, "I 
should be excessively pleased. Nature, and sorrow, and tendei- 
nesa, are the true genius of such things (monodies), and some- 
thing of these I find in several parts of it (not in the orange- 
L Jree). Poetical ornaments are foreign to the purpose, for they 
B^Htely show a man is not sorry ; and devotion is worse, for it 
^^H^ltcbes him that he ought not to be sorry, which is all the plea- 
^^^H^ of the thing."* 

^^B ROBERT FERGUSSON. i 

^^^f [BarD, 1750. m^i, 1774.] J 

' Tins unfortunate young man, who died in a mad-house at the I 

age of twenty -four, left #ome pieces of considerable humour and I 

originality in the Scottish dialect. Burns, who took the hint of I 
his ' Cotter's Saturday 'Nigh I ' from Fergusson's ' Farmer's Ingle,' | 

seems to have esteemed him with an exaggerated partiality, which 
can only be accounted for by his having perused him in his 
youth. On his first visit to Edinburgh, Burns traced out the 
grave of Fergusson, and placed a headstone over it at his own 
expense, inscribed with verses of appropriate feeling. 

Fergusson was horn at Edinburgh, where his father held the J 

office of accountant to the British Linen-liall. He was educated M 

partly at the high-school of Edinburgh, and portly at the gram- I 
mar-school of Dundee, after which a bursary, or exhibition, was ■ 
obtained for him at the University of St. Andrew's, where he soon | 

distinguished himself aaayouthofpromisinggenius. His eccen- 
tricity was, unfortunately, of equal growth with his talents ; and 
on one occasion, having taken part in an affray among tiie stu- 
dents that broke out at the distribution of the prizes, he wai 
selected as one of the leaders, and expelled from college, bui 
* [And in a letter to WhartDn lie esys, "Have you seen Ljttclton'i 
' MoDody' oa his wife's death ? There are parts of il too stiff aoAwn^oi: 
but oiherB truly lender aud elegiac as oiiii'noaYAVuiir — W uiVsljj atixS" 
vol. Hi. p. 49.] 
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Wfts received back agaiu upon promi^jcs of future guod beiiaviour. 
On leaving college lie found liiiuaelf destitute by tiie death of 
his &ther ; and after a fruitless attempt to obtain support from 
an uncle at Aberdeen, he returned on foot to liis mother's house 
at Edinburgh, half dead with the fatigue of the journey, which 
brought on an illness that had nearly proved fatal to his delicate 
frame. Od his recovery he was received as a clerk in the com- 
missary clerk's office, where he did not continue long, but cx> 
changed it for the same situation in the office of the sheriff clerk, 
and there he remained as long as his health and habits admitted 
of any application to business. Had he possessed ordinary pru- 
dence, he might have lived by the drudgery of copying papers j 
but the appearance of some of his poems having gained him & 
flattering notice, he was drawn into dissipated company, and be- 
came a wit, a songster, a mimic, and a free liver; and finally, 
after fits of penitence and religious despondency, went mad. 
When committed to the receptacle of the insane, a cousciousntas 
of his dreadful fate seemed to come over him. At the moment 
of his entrance he uttered a wild cry of despair, which was re- 
echoed by a shout from all the inmates of the dismal mansioD, 
and left an impression of inexpressible horror on the friends who 
had the task of attending him. Kis mother, being in extreme 
poverty, had no other mode of disposing of him, A remittance, 
which she received a few days after, from a more fortunate son 
wlm was abroad, would have enabled her to support the expease 
of alfording him attendance in her own house ; but the aid did 
ill the poor maniac Lad expired. 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

[Bora, Not. 10, 1728. Died, 1774.] 
Oliveb Goldsmith was born at a place called Pallas, in the 
parish of Forney, and county of Longford, in Ireland. His 
held the living of Kilkenny West, in the county of West- 
meath.' There was a tradition in the family that they were 
descended from Juan Romeiro, a Spanish gentleman, ^vho had 
settled in Ireland in the sixteenth century, and had married a 
\Voiuaii whose name of Goldsmith was adopted by their descend- 
[Hie mother, by name Ami Uouee, vas -manvc^ Vt Ctiarles Goldcoulli 
-tie 4tb of May, 1718.— Prior, voV. i. 5. \.'\-"\ 
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ants. Oliver was instructed in reading and writing- by Thomas 
Byrne, a. schoolmaster in his father's parish, who had been a 
quartermaster in the wars of Queen Anne ; and who, being fond 
of relating his adventures, is supposed to have communicated to 
the young mind of his pupil the romantic and wandering dispo- 
sition which showed itself in his future years. He was next 
placed ■ under the Rev. Mr. Griffin, schoolmaster of EJphin, and 
was received into the house of his father's brotlier, Mr. Gold- 
smith, of Ballyoughter. Some relations and friends of his uncle, 
who were met on a social party, happening to be struck with 
the sprightliness of Oliver's abilities, and knowing the narrow 
circumstances of his father, offered to join in defraying the 
expense of giving him a liberal education. The chief contributor 
was the Rev. Thomas Contarine, who had married our poet's 
aunt, ne was accordingly sent for some time to the school of 
Athlone, and afterwards to an academy at Edgeworthstown, 
where he was fitted for the university. He was admitted a. aizer 
or servitor of Trinity College, Dublin, in his sixteenth year [11th 
June, 1745], a circumstance which denoted considerable profi- 
ciency ; and three years afterwards was elected one of the exhi- 
bitioners on the foundation of Erasmus Smith.t But though lie 

icasionally distinguished himself by his translations from the 
lies, his general appearance at the university corresponded 
with the former promises nor future development of his 
talents. He was, like Johnson, a lounger at the college-gate. He 
gained neither premiums nor a scholarship, and was not admitted 
to the degree of bachelor of arts till two years afler the regular 
time. His backwardness, it would appear, was the effect of 
despair more than of wilful negligence.^ He had laeen placed 
under a savage tutor, named Tlieaker Wilder, who used to insult 
him at public examinations, and to treat his delinquencies with 
a ferocity that broke his spirit. On one occasion poor .Oliver 

* [Ad attack uf canflnent small-poi, which had near! j deprived him of 
life, and left traces of its rovngcs in bis foce ever after, first caascd him to 
be taken from nnder the care of Byrne.— Prior, vol. i. p. 28.] 

t [Oat of DinetecD elected ou the occasiun, his name.etaiids Berenteeath oa 
the list. The emnlument was trifling, being no more than aboat thirty 
shilliags ; bat the credit sometbijig, for it vaa tbe fir&t distincliDn he had 
obtaiiwl iu his ooltege career. — Pnor, vol. i. p. 87.] 

% [Mr. Prior diEOOvered several notices of Goldemilh ia the college 
books. On the 91h of May. 1 7 1 S, he was tarned dmim ; twice he wa* •m.-i- 
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was BO imprudent aij to inviteacompany of youngs people, of both 
series, to a dance and supper ia his rooms; on receiving intellt* 
gence of which, Tlieaker grimly repaired to the place of revelry, 
belaboured him before Ijis guests, aud rudely broke up the 
assembly. The disgrace of tliis inhuman treatment drove him 
for a time from the university. He set out from Dublin, Intend- 
iug to sail from Cork for some other country, he knew not wlii- 
ther; but, aiYer wandering about till he was reduced to such 
femine that he thougbt a liandful of gray peas, which a girl gave 
him at a wake, the sweetest repast he hod ever tasted, he returned 
home, like the prodigal son, aud matters were adjusted for his 
being received again at college. 

About the time of his finally leaving the university his fiitber 
died.* His uncle Contarine, from whom he experienced the 
kindness of a father, wished him to have taken orders, and Oliver 
is said to have applied for them, but to have been rejected, 
though for what reason is not sufficiently known.^ He then 
accepted the situation of private tutor in a gentleman's family, 
and retained it long enough to save about SOI., with which he 
bought a tolerable horse, and went forth upon his advenlures. 
At the end of sU weeks his friendfi, having heard nothing of him, 
concluded that he had left the kingdom, when he returned to hie 
mother's house, without a penny, upon a poor little horse which 
he called Fidilleback, and which was not worth more than twenty 
shillings. The account which he gave of himself was, that he 
had been at Cork, where he liad sold his former horse, and paid 
his passage to America ; but the ship happening to sail whilst be 
was reviewing the curiosities of the city, he had just money 
enough left to purchase Fiddleback, and to reach the house of an 
old acquaintance on the rood. This nominal friend, however, 
had received him very coldly ; and, in order to evade his appli- 
cation for pecuniary relief, had advised him to sell his diminutive 
steed, aud promised him another in hia place, which should cost 
othing either for price or provender. To confirm this pro- 
he pulled out an oaken staff from beneath a bed. Just as 
^nerous oti'er had been made, a neighbouriag gentleman 

• [His father died earlj in 1747, tiefore he had become an eihibitionw on 
_lnilli's foundation. On the 27tb of Febrnary, 1749, after a residence of 
four years, he was ttdmitted to the degree of bachelor of arts.] 
f [The slorj is told in Tavious vajs, aud it is hard to get at the truth. 
The r^/ecdon is the only cetiBinty.— FoTsVa, -5. ai.\ 
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came in, and invited bolh the miser and Goldsmith to dine nith 
him. Upon a short acquaintance, Oliver communicated his situ- 
ation to tlie stranger, and was enabled, by liia liberality, to pro- 
ceed upon his journey. Tbis was his story. His mother, it may 
be supposed, was looking rather gravely upon her prudent child, 
who had such adventures to relate, when he concluded them by 
saying, " and now, my dear mother, having struggled so hard to 
come liome to you, I wonder that you are not more rejoiced to 
see me." Mr. Contariue next r&sulved to send him to the 
Temple ; but on his way to Loudon he was fleeced of all his 
money in gaming, and returned once more to his mother's house 
in disgrace and aifliction. Af^ain was his good uncle reconciled 
Id him, and equipped him for Edinburgh, that he might pursue 
the study of medicine. 

On his arrival at Edinburgh, in the autumn of 1752, he took 
lodgings, and sallied forth to take a view of the city ; but, at a 
late hour, he recollected that he had omitted to inform himself of 
the name and address of his landlady ; and would not have found 
his way back if Le had not fortunately met with the porler who 
had carried tiis lugg^e. After attending two winter coureea of 
medical lectures at EMinburgh, he was permitted by his uncle to 
repair to Leyden, for the sake of finishing his studies, when his 
departure was accelerated by a debt, which he had contracted by 
becoming security for an acquaintauce, and from the arrest 
attending which he was only saved by the interference of a. 
friend. If Leyden, however, was his object, he, with the usual 
eccentricity of hia motions, set out to reach it by way of Bordeaux, 
and embarked in a ship which was bound thither from Leith, 
but which was driven, by stress of weather, into Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. His fellow-passengers were some Scotchmen, who liad 
been employed in raising men in their own comitry fur the service 
of the King of France. They were arrested, by orders from 
government, at Newcastle ; and Goldsmith, who had been com- 
mitted to prison with them, was not liberated till aAer a fort- 
night's confinement. By this accident, however, he was eventu- 
ally saved from an early death. This vespel sailed during his 
imprisonment, and was wrecked at the mouth of the Garonne, 

S every soul on board perished. 
being released he took shipping for Holland, and arrived 
dell, where he contlDued abo\itat'»e\\(Kfi«ti.'i>i,'»A^'«j^»S>. 
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chemistry and anatomy. At the end of that time, Imving e:c- 
hauated tiis last farthing at the gaining- table, and expended the 
greater part of a supply which a friend lent him in purchasing 
some costly Dutch flower-roots, which he intended for a present 
to his uncle, he set out to make the tour of Enrope on foot, un- 
encumbered at least by the weight of his money. The manner in 
which he occaaionally subBiated during hb travels, by playing his 
flute among the peasantry, and by disputing at the different uni- 
9, has been innumerable times repeated. lu the last and 
ithentic account of his life,* the circumstance of his hav- 

ig ever been a travelling tutor \s called in question. Assistance 
his uncle must have reached him, as he remained for six 
months at Padua, after having traversed parts of Flanders, 
France, Germany, and Switzerlaud, in the last of which countries 
he wrote the first sketch of his ' Traveller.' 

His uncle having died while he was in Italy, he was obliged to 
travel on foot through France to England, and arrived [17563 
in London in extreme distress. He was for a short time usher 
in an academy, and was afterwards found and relieved by his old 
fiiend Dr. Sleigh, in the situation of journeyman to a chemist.t 
By his friend's assistance he was enabled to take lodgings in the 
city, and endeavoured to establish himself in medical practice. 
In this attempt he was unsuccessful ; but, through the interest of 
Dr. Milner, a dissenting clergyman, he obtained the appointment 
of a physician to one of the factories in India ; and, in order to 
defray the expense of getting thither, prepared to publish, by 
subscription, his * Inquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Iitterature in Europe.' For some unknown reason his appoint- 
ment to India was dropped ;} fl^*i we find him, in April 1757, 

" [Since Mr. Compbell wrote, the Life of Goldsmith has been -written 
tpy Mr. Prior in two octavo volumes, foil of new facts aod new matter, that 
attest what unirearied reeean^h ajid well-directed diligeuce may achieve ; and 
Bfill more recently by Mr. Forster, in ' The Life and Adventures of Oliver 
Ooldsmttb,' one of the most readable biographies in the English langnag«.] 

I [Named Jacob, and rcEidJng at tbe comer of Monument ur Bell-yara, 
on FiEh-Etreet-hill. 

X [On the 21sl of December, 1758, he presented himself at Surgeons' Hall, 
LtwdoDi fbr examination as an hospital-mate, bat wa£ found not qualified. 
Mr. Prior, who discovered thii carious Gict, Eupposes that bis India phjd- 
oianship waa too expensive an outfit for his purse, and as a last resoorce be 
had tried to pass as an hospital-matt', " Honour to that court of examiners, 
L^ aaj, to tbe end of time I Tbey (iuwd him not qnalified to be a Enrgeon'l 
Bttv, and left him qualified to heal the wouudK aud abridge the sufferings 

U the world."— ForBler, p. IW."! 
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Dr. Griffiilis' ' Monthly Review,' for a salary, ami liis 
board and lodging in the proprietor's house. Leaving this 
employnieut, he went into private lodgings, and finished his 
' Inquiry into the State of Literature,' which was published in 
1759. The rest of his history from, this period become-s chiefly 
that of his well-known works. His principal literary employ- 
ments, previous to his raising himself into notice by his poetry. 
were — conducting 'The Lady's Magazine,' writing a volume of 
essays called ' The Bee,' ' Letters on English History,' ' Letters 
of a Citizen of the World,' and ' The Vicar of Wakefield.' 
Boswell has related the affecting circumstances in which Dr. 
Johnson found poor Goldsmith in lodgings at Wiue-office-court, 
Fleet-street, where he had finished ' The Vicar of Wakefield,' 
immured by bailiffs from without, and threatened with expulsion 
by his landlady from within. The sale of the novel for 60/. 
brought him present relief; and within a few years from that 
time he emerged from his obscurity to the beat society and lite- 
rary distinction. But whatever change of public estimation he 
(j»erienced, the man was not to be altered ; and he continued to 
' ibit a peraonal character which was neither much reformed by 
[perience, nor dignified by reputation. It is but too well known, 
that, with all his original and reRned faculties, he was o&en the 
butt of witlings, and the dupe of impostors. He threw away bis 
money at the gaming-table, and miglit also be said to be a losing 
gambler in conversation, for he aimed in all societies at being 
brilliant and argumentative; but generally chose to dispute on 
the subjects which be least understood, and contrived -to forfeit 
as much credit for common aense as could be got rid of in collo- 
quial intercourse. After losing his appointment to India, he 
applied to Lord Bute for a salary to be enabled to travel into the 
interior of Asia. The petition was neglected because he was 
then unknown. The same boon, however, or some adequate 
provision, might have been obtained for him afterwards, when he 
was recommended to the Earl of Northumiierland, at lliat time 
'd-lieutenant of Ireland. But, when he waited on the Earl, 
threw away his prepared compliments on his lordship's steward, 
" then retrieved the mistalce by telling the nobleman, for whom 
_^ had meditated a courtly speech, that he had no confidence in 
the patronage of the great, but would rather rely upon the 
booksellers. There must have been Bwme'i\vTO'5,\\a-«tN'ev,-»'^ 
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11 his peculiarities, etill endearing in liis personal character. 
Burke was know:i to recall hia memory with teare of affeetiou in 
his eyes. It cannot be believed that the better geolus of his 
writinirs was always absent from hk conversation. One niny 
conceive ftmces of bis spirit to have been drawn forth by Burke 
or Reyiiolcis, which neither Johnson nor Garrick had the sensi- 
bility to appreciate. 

For the last ten yeara of his life he lived in the Temple. He 

IS one of the earliest members of the Literary Club, At the 

ftiluiion of the Boyal Academy, Sir Joshua Reynolds procured 

him ihe honorary appointment of Professor of Ancient His- 

j. Many tributes, both of envy and respect, were paid to his 

lebrity; among- the latter an address is preserved, which was 

int to him as a public character by the since celebrated Thomas 

Paine was at that time an officer of excise, and was the 

princip^ promoter of an application to parliament for increasing 

the salaries of excisemen. He had written a pamphlet on the 

sub.ieet, which he sent to Goldsmith, and solicited an interview 

£ir tiie sake of interesting him further in the scheme. In the 

year 1770 he visited France ; but there is nothing in ha 

correspondence to authenticate any iuteresting particular of hb 

journey. 

The three important eras of his literary life were those of his 
appearance as a novelist, a poet, and a dramatic writer. * The 
Vicar of Wakefield ' was finished in 1763, but was not printed 
^1 three years after, when his 'Traveller,' in 1764, had esta- 
blished his &me. The ballad of ' Edwin and Angelina ' came 
out in the following year; and in 1768 the appearance of his 
• Good-Natured Man ' made a bold and happy change in the 
reigning fiiahion of comedy, by substituting merriment for insipid 
sentiment. His ' Deserted Village' appeared in 1770; and his 
second comedy, ' Sh« Stoops to Conquer,' in 1773. At intervals 
between those works he wrote his Koman and English HistorltiS, 
besides biographies and introductions to hooka. Tlieae were all 
executed as tasks for the booksellers, but with a grace which no 
Other miin could give to task-work. His 'History of the Earth i 
ftnd Animated Nature' was the last and most amusing of ttiee» 
prose uiirierlakings. In Ute meaa time he \\aA coRsutneil mon , 
than i/ie gains of all his \aVjo\itsV>-s\m^TwienVioMo.'g;!«\^w.vwAl 
had injiireil his health by oacasiouaX 



o 4000/. " Was ever poel," said Dr. Juhii- 
' BOB, " so trusted before ?" To retrieve liis finances he eontracted 
for new works to the booksellers, eiigogetl to write comedies for 
both the theatres, and projected a ' Universal Dictionary of the 
Sciences.' But his labours were tenninated by a death not 
wholly unimputable to the imprudeiioe whiuii hod pervaded his 
life. In a fever, induced by strangury and distress of mind, he 
made use oFDr. James's powders, under circumstances which he 
vras warned would render them dangerous. The symptomeof his 
disease grew immediately more alarming, aad he ex[ured at the 
end of a few days, in hia forly-sisth year, 

Galdemith'e poetry enjoys a calm and steady popularity. It 
inspires us, indeed, with no admiration of daring design, or of 
fertile invention ; but it presents, within ila narrow limits, a dis- 
tinct and unbroken view of poetical deliglitfutiiess. His descrip- 
tions and sentiments have the pure zest of nature. He is reGned 
without false delicacy, and correct without insipidity. Perhaps 
[here is an intellectual composure in liis manner, which may, ia 
some passages, be said to approach to the reserved and prosaic ; 
but he unbends from this graver strain of refleeiion to temierness, 
and even to playfulness, with an eaae and grace almost exclu- 
sively his own ; and connects extensive views of the happiness 
and interests of society with pictures of life that touch the heart 
by their &miliarity. His language is certainly simple, though it 
is not cast in a rugged or careless mould. He is no disciple of 
the gaunt and famished school of simplicity. Deliberately as lie 
wrote, lie cannot be accuse<l of wanting natural and idiomatic 
expression ; but still it is select and relined expression. Pie uses 
the ornaments which niufit always distinguish true poetry iVom 
prose; and when he adapts colloquial plainness, it is with the 

K; care and skill to avoid a vulgar humiliiy. There is more 
sustaiued simplicity, of this chaste economy and choice of 
. in Goldsmith than in any modern poet, ur, perhaps, than 
be attainable ordesirable as a standard for every writer of 
, III extensive narrative poems such a style would be too 
diAicult. There is a noble propriety even in the careless strength 
of grtiat poems, a.f in the roughness of castle walls ; and., i^\vb- 
~K apeakiuff, where there is a long cnwtse tS s\.ot^ at -iJiKKV**-- 
Jjpf life to be pursued, such exi\u\8vve toviOi^^s. aa ^****-^ 
faith would be too costW maleiials ^ot s«B\3«QW% ■^'' 
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marine tljat Ihe serene graces of lliis pnei were not 
admirably adapted to his subjects, Hia poetry is not thai of in 
petiiouH, but of conlemplaiive sensibility ; of a spirit breathing il 
regrets and recollections in a tone tliat has no dissonance witi 
the calm of philosophical reflection. He takes rather elevated 
speculative views of the causes of good and evil in society; at 
the same time the objects which are most endeared to his imagina- 
tion are those of familiar and sijiiple interest ; and tlie domestic 
affections may be said to be the only genii of liis romance. The 
tendency towards abstracted obttervation in his poetry agree* 
peculiarly with tlie compendious form of expression which he 
studied ;* wliilst the homefelt joys, on which hia fancy loved ti 
ipose, required at once the cliastest and sweetest colours of lan- 
'u^e to make iheai harmonise with thedignity of a philosophical 
.^em. His whole manner has a still depth of feeling and reflec- 
'hich gives back the image of nature unruffled and r 
itely. He has no redundant thoughts or ialse transports; but 
ery occasion, to have weighed the icnpulse to which 
surrendered himself. Whatuver ardour or casual felicities he 
iay huve thus sacrificed, he gained a high degree of purity and 
ilf'possession. His chaste pathos makes him an insinuating 
loralist, and throws a charm of Claude-like softness over his 
iptions of homely objects that would seem only fit to be the 
ibjects of Dutch painting. But his quiet enthusiasm leads the 
kffeclions to humble things without a vulgar association ; and he 
■spires us with a foiidnesn to trace the simplest reuollections of 
uburn, till we count the furniture of its alehouse and listen to 

" Ttie yamish'd clock that clicked Itehind ihe door," 
He betrays so little effort to make us I'isionary by the usual 
and palpable fictions of his art ; he keeps apparently so close t< 
■ealities, and draws certain conclusions respecting the radical 
man so boldly and decidedly, that we pay him a 
compliment not always extended to the tuneful tribe — that of 
■judging his sentiments by their strict and logical interpretation. 
In thus judging him by the test of his philosophical spirit, I a: 

• There is, perhaps, no couplet in Knglish rhyme more perspicoouslj 

oondeiiKed than those two linia of ■ The Traveller," in which he describes the 

* flfllleriugi vain, and happy chnracler of the French : — 

" Thej please, are pleasei, IW^ s^se W gel eeteem. 
Till, seeming blest, tties gto-B \j> ■•ViJ, Ctisq (fte(s>T 
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IpDt prepared to say tiiat he is a purely impartial timorist. He 
general positions respecting the happiness of Eouiety, 
founded on lindted views of Irulh, and under the bias of local 
feelings. He contemplates only one side of the question. It 
must be always thus in poetry. Let ihe mind be ever so tran- 
quilly disposed to reflection, yet, if it retains poetical sensation, it 
wilJ embrace only tliose speculative opinions that fall in with the 
tone of the imagination. Tet I am not disposed to consider his 
principles as absurd, or his representations of life as the mere 
reveries of iancy. 

In ' The Deserted Village ' lie ia an advocate for the agricul- 
tural in preference to the commercial prosperity of a nation ; 
and he pleads for the blessings of the simpler state, not with the 
vague predilection for the country wliich ia common to poets, but 
with an earnestness that professes to challenge oursoberest belief. 
]3etween Rousseau's celebrated letter on the influence of llie 
sciences, and this popular poem, it will not be difHcnlt to discover 
some resemblance of principles. They arrive at the same con- 
cluaions against luxury— the one from contemplating the ruins of 
a village, and the other from reviewing the dovn&ll of empires. 
But the English poet ia more moderate in his aeutimeals than the 
philosnphcr of Geneva; iie neither strelchesthemtosuch obvious 
paradox, nor involves them in so many details of sophistry ; nor 
does he blaspheme all philosophy and knowledge in pronouncing 
a malediction on luxury. RouEiseau is the advocate of savage- 
ness, Goldsmith only of simplicity. Still, however, iiis theory 
is adverse to trade, and wealth, and arts. He delineates tlieir 
evils, and disdains their vaunted benefits. This ia cerlainly not 
philoRnphical neutrality; but a neutral balancing of arguments 
would have frozen the spirit of poetry. We must consider him 
as a pleader on tliat side of the question which accorded with the 
predominant state of Ids heart ; and, considered in that light, he 
is the poetical advocate of many truths. He revisits a spot con- 
secrated by his earliest and tenderest recollections ; he misses the 
bloomy flush of life which had marked its once busy, but now 
dqjopulated scenes ; he behnlds the inroads of monopolising 
wealth, which liad driven the peasant to emigration ; and, tracing 
the sources of the evil to " Trade's proud empire," which has so 
proved a transient glory and an enervating good, he lanvftvA» 
state of society " where weaUWa.cc,\im\v\a,W&a.'cAiafta>!«K»-"i" 
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Ifndoubtedly, counter views of the subject might have presented 
themselves, both to the poet ami philosopher. The imagination 
of either might have cuniemjilated, in remote perspective, the 
replenisliing of empires beyond the deep, and the difTusioa of 
civilii^ed e^iistence, as eventaal consolations of futurity for the 
present suiferings of emigration. But those distant and cold cal- 
culations of optimism would have been wlioUy foreign to the tone 
and subject of the poem. It was meant to fix our patriotic sym- 
pathy on an innocent and pufTering class of the community, to 
refresh our recollections of the simple joys, the sacred and strong 
local attachmenta, and all the manly virtues of rustic life. Of 
such virtues the very remembrance ta by degrees obliterated in 
the breasts of a commercial people. It was meant to rebuke the 
laxurious and selfish spirit of opulence, which, imitating the pomp 
and solitude of feudal abodes, without their hospitality and pro- 
tection, surrounded itself with monotonous pleasure-ground!, 
which indignantly " spurned the cottage from tlie green." 

On the subject of those misnamed improvements, by the way, 
o which 

" Aluni; the lawn, where icatter'd hamlets rose, 

Unwieldy wtollh and cumbruus pQiiip repose," 

) possessors themselves of those places have not been always 
eatitute of compunctions similar to the sentiments of the poet. 
Ir. Potter, in his ' Observations on the Poor Laws,' has recorded 
:e of it. " When tlie late Earl of Leicester was conipli- 
mented upon the completion of his great design at Holkham, he 
replied, ' It is a melancholy thing to stand alone in one's coun- 
try. I look round, not a house is to be seen but mine. I am 
||ie Giant of Giant Castle, and have eat up all my neighbours.' " 
) Althoug;h Goldsmith has not examined all the pointsand bear- 
mgs of the question suggested by the changes in society which 
were passing before his ayes, he has strongly and afiectingly 
pointed out the immediate evils with which those changes were 
prt^nant. Nor, while the picture of Auburn delights the &ncy, 
does it make a useless appeal to our moral sentiments. It may 
be well sometimes that society, in the very pride and triumph of 
its Iniprovemeni, should be taught lo pause and look back upon 
its former steps — to count the virtues that have been lost, or the 
a that have been sacrificed, by its changes. Whatever nay 
""klions of the poUlical economiA. «a\.Q ubxTaa-te effects, 
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the Eirciinistatici! of agricultural iveahii being t.lirowM into large 
masses, and of the small fanner esileii from liia scauty lioinain, 
foreboded abanefiil influence on the independent diaracterof the 
peasantry, which it is by do means clear that subsequent events 
have proved to be either slight or imaginary. 

Pleasing as GoldsoMth is. It ia impossible to ascribe variety to 
hia poetical character ; and Dr. Johnson has Justly remarked 
somethtug of ao echoing resemblance of lone and seiitiment be- 
tween ' The Traveller ' and ' The Deserted Village.' But the 
latter is certainly an improvement on its predecessor. The field 
of contemplation in ' The Traveller ' is rather desultory. The 
other poem has an endearing locality, and introduces us to beings 
witli whom the imagination coutractj an intimate friendship. 
Fiction in poetry is not the reverse of Truth, but her soft and 
enchanted resemblance ; and this ideal beauty of nature has been 
seldom united with so much sober fidelity as in the groups and 
scenery of ' The Deserted Village.' • 



^P PAUL WHITEHEAD. 

^^ [Born, 1710. Died, 1774.] 

Paul Wiktehead was the son of a tailor in London, and, 
after a slender education, was placed as an apprentice to a wool- 
len-draper. He afterwards went to the Temple, in order to 
study law. Several years of hia life (it is not quite clear at what 
period) were spent in the Fleet prison, owing to a debt wliicli he 
foolishly contracted, by potting his name to a joint security for 
8OOO;. at the request of his friend Fleetwood, the theatrical 
manager, who persuaded him tliat his signature was a mere 
matter of form. How iie obtained his liberation we are not 
informed. 

In the year 1735 he married a Mis!< Anne Dyer, witii whom 
he obtained 10,000/. She was liomely in lier person, and very 
weak in intellect ; but Whiteiiead, it appears, always treated her 
with respect and tenderness. 

He became, in the same year, a satirical rhymer against the 

• [Where ie the poetry of which one-half is good ? Ia it ' The ^neid' ? 
is it Milton's? isilDryclen'a? is It any one's ex»'ptPape'GaadGaI'lBau,tK%% 
•f which alt is g«od.— Byron's Wurha, \a\. \\ . ^. W*i^ 
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ministry of Walpole ; and having published liia ' State Dunces.' 
a weak echo of the manner of ' The DunciaiJ,' he was patronised 
by the opposition, and particularly by Eiihb Dndinglon. In 
1739 he published ' The Manners,' a satire, in which, Mr, Chal- 
mers says, he attacks everything venerable iu the constitu- 
tion. The poem is not Nvorlh disputing about; but it is certainly 
a mere personal lampoon, and no attack on the constitution. 
For (his invective he was summoned to appear at tlie bar of tbe 
fiouse of Lords, but concealed himself for a time, and the al&ir 
~:tfBa dropped. The threat of prosecuting him, it was suspected, 
was meant as a hint to Pope, that those who satirised the great 
might bring themaelvea into danger; and Pope (it is pretended)' 
became more cautious. There would seem, however, to be 
nothing very terriffc in ihe example of a prosecution that must 
have been dropped either from clemency or conscious weakness. 
The njiiiisterial Journals took another sort of revenge, by accusing 
liim of irreligion ; and the evidence, which they candidly and 
consistently brought to Bubstantiate the chaise, was the letter of 
a student from Cambridge, who liad been himself expelled Irom 
the university Air atheism. 

In 1744 he published another satire, entitled ' The Gymnasiad,* 
on the most renowned , boxers of the day- It had at least the 
merit of being harmless. 

By the interest of Lord Lespenser he obtained a pUce under 
government, that of deputy -treasurer of tjie chamber; and, re- 
tiring to a handsome cottage which he purchased at Twicken- 
ham, he lived in comfort and hospitality, and suffered his small 
satire and politics to be equally forgotten. Churchill attacked 
him in a couplet : — 
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But though a libertine like Churchill, he seems cot to have been 

u of the two. Sir John Hawkins gives him the 

r of being good-hearted, even to simplicity 

was esteemed at Twickenham for his kind offices, 

Lfbr composing quarrels among his neighbours. 
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WALTER HABTE. 

[Bom about 170?. Died, 1771.] 
father of (his writer was a fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, prebendary of AVells, and vicar of St. Marj's at Taun- 
ton, in Somersetshire. Wlien Juilge JeSeriea came to the 
assizes at Taunton, to execute ven^ieauce on tlie sharers of Hon* 
mouth's rebellion, Mr. Harte wailed upon him in private, and 
remonstrated against his severities. The judge listened to iiim 
attentively, though he had never seen him before. It was not 
in JefTeries' nature to practise huraanify; but, in this solitary 
instance, he showed a respect for its advocate, and in a few 
months advanced tlie vicar to a prebendal stall* in the catliedral 
of Bristol. At the Kevolution llie i^ed clergyman resigned iiis 
preferments, rather than lake the oath of allegiance to King 
William ; an action which raises our esteem of his inieicession 
witli Jelieries, while it adds to the unsalutary examples of men 
supporting tyrants, who have had the virtue to hate their 
tyranny. 

The accounts that are preserved nf his son, the poet, are not 
very minute or interesting. The dale of his birth has not even 
been settled. A writer in 'The Gentleman's Magazine 'fixes it 
about 1707 ; but, by the date of his degrees at the university, 
this supposition is .utterly inadmissible; and, all circumstances 
considered, it is impossil>le to suppose that he was born later 
than 1700. He was educated at Marlborough College, and took 
bis degree of Master of Arts at Oxford in 1720.* He was in- 
troduced to Fope at an early period of his life ; and, in return 
for the abundant adulation wliich he offered to that poet, was 
rewarded with his encouragemeut, and even his occasional assist- 
ance in versification. Yet, admirer as he was of Pope, his man- 
ner leans more to the imitation of Dryden. lu 1727 he published 
by subscription a volume of poems, which he dedicated to the 
£arl of Peterborough, who, as the author acknowledges, was the 
first patron of his Muse. In the preface it is boasted that the 

• [Tiiis, according lo Mr. Crolter'a showing f' Boswell.' vol. i. p. 378), is 
Dot Ibe case. The Walter Harte who look his degree of A.M. at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, In 1720. was nol the puci; for he was of St. Mary's Hall, 
and made A.M. ou the 21st of January, 1730. Tlwi ov* fejsX. Toniiiia ■*.■!- 
CampbeU't oAer difficulu'es.] 
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poems had been chiefly writteu under the age of nineteen. As 
he must have been eeveral years turned of twenty when lie made 
this boast, it exposes either his sense or veracity to some suspicion. 
He either concealed what improvements he had made in the 
poems, or showed a bad judgment in not having improved lliem. 
His next publications, in 1730 and 1735, were an ' Essay on 
Satire,' and another on ' Reason," to both of which Pope is sup- 
posed to have contributed many lines. Two sermons, which he 
printed, were so popular as to run through five editions. He 
therefore rose, with some degree of clerical reputation, to be Prin- 
cipal of St. Mary HalJ, Oxford ; and was so much esteemed, that 
Lord Lyttelton recommended him to the Earl of Chesterfield, as 
the most proper tutor and travelling companion to his son. 

!Harte had, indeed, every requisate for the preceptorship of Mr. 
Stanhope that a Gnevius or Gronovius could have possessed, 
tnit none of those for which we should have supposed his father 
to have been most atixious. lie was profoundly learned, but 
ignorant of the world, and awkward in his person and address. 
His pupil and he, however, after having travelled together for 
fcur years, parted with muluiil regret; and Lord Cljesterfield 
showed his regard for Harte by procuring for him a eanonry of 
■Windsor. 
During his connexion with Lord Peterborough, that nobleman 
had frequently recommended to him to write the life of Gustavus 
Adolphua. For this historical work he collected, during his 
travels, much authentic and original information. It employed 
him for many years, and was published in 17^9; but either 
irom a vicious taste, or from his having studied llie idioms of 
foreign languages till he had forgotten those of his own, he 
wrote his history in a style so olisoure and uncouth, that its 
merits as a work of research were overlooked, and its reception 
from the public was cold and mortifying. Lord Cheslerfield, in 
speaking of its being translated into German, piously wishes 
" ttiat iia author had translated it into English, as it was full of 
Germanisms, Laiinisms, and all isms but Anglicisms." Ail the 
time, poor Plarte thought he was writing a style less laboured 
and ornate than that of his contemporaries ; and when George 
Hawkins, the bookseller, objecled to some of his most violent 
phrases, be used to say, " George, that is what we call writing." 
This inialuation is the more aarpiis\Ti'j, ft».\. Via wsassma^wlieatly 
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tioncil, are marked by no such affectation of manner ; and he 
f,u,^.jshed in 1764 ' Essays on Husbandry,' wbich are said to be 
remarkable tor their elegmice and perspicuity. 

Dr. Johnson, according to Boswell, said, " that Harte was 
excessively vain : that he lefV London on the day his * Life of 
GuBtavus ' was published, to avoid the great praise lie was to 
receive ; but Robertson's ' History of Scotland * having come out 
the same day, he was ashamed to return to the scene of his mor- 
tification." This Karcastic anecdote comes in the auspicious 
company of a blunder as to dates, for RoberUon's 'History of 
Scotland ' was publislied a month after [^before F] Harte's ' Lifb 
of Gustaviia ;' and it is besides rather an odd proof of a man's 
vanity that he should have run away from expected compli- 

The &ilure of his historical work is alleged to have mortified 
him so deeply as to have afteoted his health. All the evidence 
of this, however, is deduced from some expressions in his letters, 
in which he complains of frequent indisposition. His biographers, 
first of all, take it for granted that a man of threescore could not 
possibly be indisposed from any other cause than from reading 
harsh reviews of his ' Life of Gustavus;' and then, very con- 
sistently, show the folly of his being grieved at the fate of Ilia 
history, by proving that his work was reviewed, on the whole, 
rather in a friendly and laudatory manner. Harte, however, was 
so far from being a maMjT, either to the justice or injustice of 
criticism, that he prepared a second edition of 'The Life of Gus- 
tavus' for the press; and announced, in a note, that he liad 
finished the ' History of the Thirty Tears' War in Germany.' 
His servant Dore, afterwards an innkeeper at Baih, got possession 
of his MSS., and this work is supposed to be irrecoverably lost. 
In the mean time he was siriich with a palsy in 1766, which 
attacked him again in 1769, and put a period to his liie five 

* [Harte'B ' Life of Gnat&Tiia Adolpbua,' Mr. ChalmerB telln us, was " a 
verj unfortnaate publication. Humu s ' Housi' of Tuilnr ' Came onC (be snnu: 
wedc and Robertfon's ' HiEtory of Scotland ' only a mouth belbre i lUid, after 

SirusJDg th^, poor Harles style Could not certainly be endariMi." Mr. 
halmers, perhaps, may rpquire to be told ihat indualrj in collecting, vx- 
amining, aiid airanging tbe malerials of bislory. and fidelity in osinp tbem, 
are the first qualities of au hialoriaa ; that in those quBlitieE Harte bas not 
lieea Eurpussed ; that io llie opioion of military men Harte's ie the beet mili- 
tary history in our language ;and that it is ri»iugMi4ii'S.V«iolraiaK\»'Vfflii'B>- 
repute. — Southej', Quar. Meo. vol. xi. p. 491 \ 
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Bycara after. At the time of liis death lie was vicur of St. Austell 
and lilazy in Cornwall. 

His poetry is little read ; and I am aware of Iiazarding the 

appearance of no great elegance of taste in professing myself 

mused and interested by several parts of it, ^larticularly by his 

f Amaranth.' In spite of pedantry and groresqueiiess, he ap- 

n nnmerous passages, to have condensed the reileciioii and 

lafDrmatiuEi of no ordinary mind. 



JOHN ARMSTRONG. 

[Bom, 1709. Died, 1779.] 
• John Akmsthono was born in Roxburghshire, in the parish of 
Caatleton, of which his father was the clergyman. He com- 
pleted liis education, and toot a meilical degree, at the miiversity 
of Edinburgh, with much reputation, in the year 1733. Amidst 
his scientific pursuits he also cultivated literature and poetry. 
One of his ectrlieat productions iu verse was ao ' Imitation of the 
Style of Shakspeare,' which received the approbation of the poets 
■_Toung and Thomson ; although humbler judges will perhaps be 
t a loss to perceive in it any striking likeness to hb great 
iriginal. Two other sketches, also purporting to be imitations 
of Shakspeare, are found among Lis works. They are the frag^ 
inenfs of an unfinished tragedy. One of them, 'The Dream of 
Progtie,' is not uupleasing. In the other he begins the descrip- 
tion of a storm by saying that 

" Tie sun leenl down in wraUi, the nkietfoamd hrtas." 
s uncertain in what year he came to London; but in 1735 
■e published an anonymous pamphlet, severely ridiculing the 
huacker}' of untaught practitioners. He dedicated this perform- 
e to Joshua Ward, John Moore, and others, whom he styles 
'' the Airtacademic philosophers, and the generous despisere of 
schools." As a physician he never oljlaineri extensive prac> 
tice. This he himself imputed to his contempt of the little arti- 
fices which, he alleges, were necessary to popularity ; by others 
the failure was ascribed to his indolence and literary avocations; 
and there was probably truth in both accounts. A disgraceful 
poem, entitled ' The CEcoi\om^ ot \iQNe; -jiVwi^i Va ^vJiiliahed 
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H^^b- coming to London, might Lave also had its share in im- 
' -peding his professional career. He corrected the nefarioua 
production at a, later period of his life, betraying at once a con- 
scioni^ness of its impurity and a hankering after its reputatinn. 
So unflattering were his prospects, after neveral years' residence 
in the metropolis, that he applied (it would seem without suc- 
cess) to be put on the medical elajf of the forces Chen going out 
to the West Indies. His ' Art of Preserving Health ' appeared 
in 1744, and justly fixed his poetical reputation. In 1746 he 
was appointed physician to the hospital for sick soldiers, beJiind 
Buckingham House. In 1751 he published his poem on ' Bene- 
volence ;' in 1753 hia ' Epistle on Taste ;' and in 1758 his prose 
' Sketches by Launeelot Temple.' Certainly none of these pro- 
ductions exalted the literary character which he liad rsiseil to 
himself by his ' Art of Preserving Health.' The poems ' Taste ' 
and ' Benevolence ' are very insipid. His ' Skelclies ' have been 
censured more than they seem to deserve for " oaths and excla- 
mations, and for a constant struggle to say smart things." • 
They contain indeed some expressions which might be wished 
away, but these are very few in number ; and several of his 
essays are plain and sensible, without any effort at hurnour. 

In 1760 he was appointed physician to the forces that went 
over to Germany, It is at this era of his life tiiat we should 
expect its history to be the most amusing, and to have furnished 
the most important relics of observation, from his having visited 
a foreign country which was the scene of war, and where he was 
placed, by his situalion, in the midst of interesting events. It 
may be pleasing to follow heroes into retirement; but we are also 
fond of seeing men of literary genius amidst the action and busi- 
ness of life. Of Dr. Armstrong in Germany, however, we have 
no other information than wiiat is afforded by his epistle to 
"Wilkes, entitled ' Day,' which is by no means a bright production, 
and chiefly devoted to subjects of eating. With Wilkes he was 
at that time on terras of friendsliip, but their cordiality was 
afterwards ilissolved by politics. Ciiurchill look a share in iJie 
quarrel, and denounced our author as a monster of ingratitude 
towards Wilkes, who had been his benefactor; and Wilkes, by 

Kquently atlackiUfi; Armstrong in 'The Daily Advertiser,' 
ed that he did not disapprove of the satirist's re\i(oaK,W%. 
' Chalmers's ' Biogtnp^AcaV C\Oaiw»t-j ■' 
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Ii persdiiuU ties Armstrong might have replied in the words 
f Prior, 

" To John I owed great ohligatiiin. 
But John iiDhappilj iboagfat Gt 
To publish it lo all tbe natioa : 
Sure Johu aud 1 are more than quit." 

Btit though his temper was none of the mildest, he had the can- 
dour to speak with gratitude of Williea's former kindness, and 
acltn owl edged that he was indebted lo him for his appointment 
in the army. 

After the peace lie returned to London, where his practice as 
well as acqiiaintauce was coufined to a email circle of friendE, 
but among whom he was esteemed as a man of genius. From 
the originality of his mind, as well as from his reading and more 
tlian ordinary taste in the tiae arts, liia conversation is said to 
have been richly entertaining. Yet if the character which is 
supposed to apply to bim in ' The Castle of Indolence ' • flescribe 
him justly, his colloqnial delightfuliiess must have lieen inter- 
mittent. In 1770 he published a collection of his Miscellanies, 
containing a new prose piece. ' The Universal Almanack,* and 
'Tlie Forced Marriage,' a tragedy which had been offered l5 
Garrick, but refused. The whole was ushered in by a pre&ce, 
fall of arrogant defiancs to public opinion. " He had never 
courted the public," he said ; "and if it was true wiiat he had 
been told, that the be»t judges were on his side, he desired no 
'^ore in the arlicla of fame as a writer." There was a good 
i! of matter in this collection that ought (o have rendered ita 
lodest. ' The "Universal Almanack ' is a wrelched 1 
'})roduction, to which the objections of his propensity to swearing | 
and abortive efforts at humour apply more justly than lo his ] 
Sketches :' and his tragedy, ' The Forced Marriage,' is a mttr- I 
tuum caput of insipidity. In the following year he vltuted 
France and Italy, and published a. short but splenetic account of 
hi* tour, under his old assumed name of Launcelot Temple. His 
last production was a volume of ' Professional Essays,' in wbicb 
he took more trouble to abuse quacks than became his dignity, 

■ Armslrong'a character is eaid Eo have t>eea punted in the aloaia of ■ Tbe 
Castle o/ Indolence ' beginning 

With him was sometimes iHwi'4\i\aVev,v«iiSt 
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wed liimeelf a man to whom tlie relisli of jife was nut 
'Improving as its feast drew towards a close. He died iu Sep- 
tember, ITTS," of a hurt wbicli lie accidenlatly received in step- 
ping out of 3. carriage; and, to tlie no small surprise of his 
irtends, left behind bim more than 3000/., saved out of a very 
moderate iucume, arising principally from his half-pay. 

His ' Art of Preserving Health ' is the most successful attempt 
in onr language to incorporate material scieuce with poetry. Its 
subject had the advantage of being generaUy interesting ; for 
there are few things that we shall be more willing to learn, 
either in prose or verse, than the means of preserving the out- 
ward bulwark of all other blessings. At the same time the dif- 
ficulty of poetically treating a subject which presented disease in 
all its associations is one of the most just and ordinary topics of 
his praise. Of the triumphs of poetry over such difficulty he 
had no doubt high precedents, to show that strong and true de- 
lineations of physical evil are not without an attraction of fearful 
interest and curiosity to the human mind ; and that the enjoy- 
ment which the fancy derives from conceptions of the bloom and 
beauty of healthful nature may be heighleneii by contrasting them 
with the opposite pictures of her mortality and decay. Milton 
bad turned dise,ase itself into a subject of sublimity, in the vision 
of Adam, with that intensity of the fire of genius which converts 
whatever materials it meets with into its aliment ; and Armstrong, 
though his powers were not Miltonic, had the courage to attempt 
what would have repelled a more timid tasti?. His Muse might 
be said to show a professional intrepidity in choosing the eubjeet ; 
and, like tlie physician who braves contagion (if allowed to pro- 
long the simile), we may add that she escaped, on the whole, 
with little injury from the trial. By the title of the poem the 
author judiciously gave his theme a moral as well as a medical 
interest. He makes the influence of the passions an entire pact 
of it> By professing to describe only how health is to be pre- 
served, and not how it is to be restored, he avoids the unmanage- 
able horrors of clinical detail ; and, though he paints the disease, 
wisely spares us its pharmaceutical treatment. His course 
tliraugh the poem v sustained with lucid management and pro- 
priety. Wiial is ex])lained of the an\ma\ fttctaom-j N^ ^afR?i^«!i- 

' [He died iffiliciila will, sad vaaWneim ftvft <ixM.«V<A *\.^'sa'^ 
Corea t-gardva.] 
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by no pedantic jargon, but made distiticl, and, t 
\ picturesque to the conception. We need not indeed be reminded' 
I Jiow Bmall a portion of science can be communicated in poetry; 
I but the practical maxims of science, which the Muse has stamped 
I with imagery and attuned to iiarmony, have so far an advantage 
I over those wliich are deiivered in prose, that they become more 
Eagreeable and permanent acquisitions of the memory. If the 
I didactic path of liis poetry is, from its nature, rather level, lie 
9 above it, on .'tereral occasions, with a considerable etrengtii 
F of poetical feeling. Thus, in recommending the vicinity of' 
k woods around a duelling, that may shelter us from the winds 



I whilst 
I ing 



J hear tlieir music, he introduces the foUou'' 



" Oh 1 wiiec the growling winds contend, aud 
The sontidiiig forest fluctuates iu tlie storm, 
To Eiiik in warm repose, und hear the din 
Howl u'er tll(^ steady baCtlemenls, delights 
Above the luxury of vulgar sleep." 

In treating of diet he seems to have felt the fiill difficulty of 
E«ii humble subject, and to have sought to relieve liis precepts 
land physiological description^^ with all the wealth of allusion 
I and imagery wliich his fancy could introduce. The appearance 
■of a forced effort is not wholly avoided, even where he aims at 
ftfuperior stTains, in order to garnish the meaner topics, as when 
Khe solemnly addresses the Naiads of all the rivers in the world 
Win rehearsing the praises of a cup of water. But he closes the 
Lbook in aslrain of genuine dignity. After contemplating the 
■ effects of Time on the human body, his view of its influence 
Kdilatas, with easy and majestic estensioii, to the universal stnic- 
I'ture of nature ; and he rises from great to greater objects with a 
ijclimaK of sublimity :— 

" What does not fade ? the lower that Inog had Btood 
The crush of thunder and the warriog wiuds, 
Shook by the slow, but sure destroyer, Tiine, 
Now bangs in doubtful rains o'er its base. 
And flinty pyramids, and wails of brass, 
Desceoii: the Babylonian spires are sunk; 
Achaia, Itame, and Egypt moulder down. 
Time shakes the Etnbla tyranny of llirones, 

impires rush by their own weight, 
'e tread grov - " 



This huge rotundity w 

And all those worlds that roll around ihc so 

The Euu himself, shall die." 



I He may, in some points, be com'patisi B)i\tt.utaij,eously with 
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P blanlc-verse writers of the age; and lie will be found free 
1 their most siribing; defects. He Las not tlie ambition of 
Akenside nor tlie verbosity of Thomson. On the other hand, 
sliall we $ay that he is equal in genius to either of ihose poets ? 
Certainly, his originality is nothing like ThoniEOn's ; aud the 
rapture of his heroic sentiments is unequal to that of the author 
of ' The Pleasures of Imagination,' For, in spite of the loo fre- 
quently false pomp of Akenside, we still feel that he has a de- 
voted moral impulse, not to be mistaken for the cant of morality — 
a zeal in the worship of Virtue, which places her image in a high 
and littlloned light. Keither has his versification the nervous 
harmony of Akenslde's, for bis habit of pausing almost uniformly 
at the close of the line gives an air of formality to his numbers. 
His vein has less mixture than Thomson's ; but its ore is not so 
fine. Sometimes we find him trying his strength with that 
author in the same walk of description, where, though correct 
and concise, he fells beneath the poet of ' The Seasons ' in rich 
and graphic observation. He also contributed to ' Tlie Castle 
of Indolence' some stanzas, describing tbe diseases arising from 
sloth, which form rather an useful background to llie luxuriant 
picture of tlie Custle than a prominent part of its enchanlment. 

On the whole lie is likely to be remembered as a poet of 
judicious ihoughls and correct expression; and, as far as the 
_ xarely successful application of verEo to subjects of science can 
^^^Mdmired, an additional merit must be ascribed to the hand 
^^^^Hi has reared poetical flowers on (he dry and difHcult ground 
^^^^Bfailosophy . 



JOHN LANGIIORNE. 

[Bora, 1735. Died, 177B.] 



JoHH Langhorne was the son of a beneficed clergyman iu 
Lincolnshire, He was born at Klrkby Steven, in Wesiniore- 
land, Ilis father dying when he was only four years old, the 
charge of giving him his earliest instruction devolved upon his 
mother, and she fulfilkd tlie task with so much tenderness and 

as to leave an indelible impression of gratitude upon hb 
corded the virtues of this parent on her tomb, 

ill as in au affecUonate monodj. Ha.\\nij 'mvV'^ujA >a* 
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leal educalton at the school of Appleby, in liis «ighteeiitli 
Tear, tie eng'ag«d liitnself as private tutur in a family aear 
Eippon. Ilia ne\t einploymeiit was that of aaaislant tij the ftee- 
school of Wakefield. "Wliile in that situalioti he took deacoo's 
orders ; aud, though he was still very young, gave indications of 
popular attmctjoii as a preacher. He soon d'lerward^ woDt as 
preceptor into the family of Mr. Cracroft, of llaoklhorn, where 
lie remained for a couple of years, and dming that time entered 
name at Clare Hall, Cambridge, though he never resided at 
college, and consequently never obtained any degree. He 
at Hackliiorn a numerous charge of pupils, and, as he has 
it been accused of neglecting them, his time must luve been 
retty vtell occupied in tuition ; biit he found leisure enoujitb to 
'rite and publish a. great many pieces of verse, atid to devote so 
h of his attention lo a fair daughter of the family, Miss 
Anne Cracroft, as to obtain the young lady's partiality, and 
ultimately her hand. He had given her some instructions in the 
Italian, and, probably trusting that she was sufficiently a convert 
to the sentiment of that language, which pronounces that "all 
time is lost which is nut spent in love," he proiitifed immediate 
marriage to her. tilie had the prudence, liowever, though 
iretly attached to him, to give him a firm refusal for the 
our poet, struck with despondency at the dts- 
ipointment, felt it necessary to quit the scene, and accepted of 
Ift curacy iji tlie parisli of Dageuham. The cares of love, it 
appeared, had no bad effect on his diligence as an author. He 
allayed his despair by an apposite ode to ' Hope ;' and continued 
to pour out numerous productions in verse and prose, with that 
florid facility which always distinguished his pen. Among these, 
his ' Letters of Theodosiue and Conslantia' made him, perhaps, 
best known as a prose-writer. His ' Letters on Religious Ketire- 
ment ' were dedicated to Clshop Warburtoo, who returned him ft 
most encouraging letter on his just sentiments in matters of re- 
ligion ; and, what was coming nearer to tiie author's purpose, 
took an interest in his worldly concerns. He was much less for- 
tunate in addressing a poem, entitled ' The Viceroy,' lo the Eiirl 
of Plalifax, who was then Lord- Lieu ten ant of Ireland. Thia 
heartless piece of adulation was written with the view of oblftia- 
Lnrdship's patronage ; but the viceroy was either too 
fy or too insensible to praise to Kika any notice of Langhorne. 
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b poelry of tiiis period we (iiul liis ' Visions of Fancy,' his 
t part of ' The Enlargement of the Mind,' and his pastoral 
' Valour and Genius,' writtea in answer to Churcliiirs ' Prophecy 
of Famine.' In consequence of the gratitude of the Scotch for 
this last poem, he was presented with the diploma of doctor in 
divinity by the University of Edinbui^h. Bis profesition and 
religious writing;s gave aD appearance of propriety to this com- 
pliment, which otherwise would not have been discoverable from 
any striking connejtion of ideas between a. doctorsliip of divinity 
and an eclogue on ' Valour and Genius.' 

He came to reside permanently in London in 1764, having 
obtained the curacy and lectureship of St. John's, Clerkt-nwell. 
Being aoon aflerwards called to be assistant- preacher at Lin- 
coln's-inn Chapel, he had there to preacli before an audience 
which comprehended a. much greater number of learned and in- 
telligent persons than are coUecled in ordinary congreguliotiB i 
and his pulpit oratory was put to what is commonly reckoned a 
severe test. It proved lo be abo an honourable test. lie con- 
tinued in London for many years, with the reputation of a. 
popular preacher snd a ready writer. His productions in prose, 
besides those already nameil, were liis ' Sermons,' ' Rffusiona of 
Fancy and Friendship,' ' Frederick and Pharamond, or the Con- 
solations of Human Life,' ' Letters between St. Kvremond and 
Waller,' a translation of PIntarch's 'Lives,' written hi con- 
junction with his brother, which might be reckoned a real service 
to the bulk of the reatiing community,* 'Memoirs of Collins,' 
and a translaiion of Denina's 'Dissertation on the Ancient 
Republics of Italy.' He abo wrote for several years in ' The 
Monthly Review.' An attempt which he made in tragedy, 
entitled ' The Fatal Prophecy,' proved completely unsuccessful ; 
and tie so far acquiesced in the public decision as never to print 
it more than once. In an humbler walk of poetry he composed 
' The Country Justice ' and ' Tbe Fables of Flora.' The 
'Fables' are very garish. 'The Country Justice' was written 
from observations on the miseries of the poor, which came home 
to his own heart ; and it has at least the merit of drawing our 
attention to the substantial interests of humanity. 'f 
I * Th e translittioa of PlDtarch has been since oorrecteil and improved by 
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In 1767, after a courtship of several years, he obtained Miss 

CracroFt in marriage, having correHponded with her from the 

time he had leA her father's house ; and her family procured for 

him the living of Blagden, in Somersetshire ; but his domestic 

happiness with tier was of siiort coDtinuance, aa slie died of her 

first child — the son who lived to publish Dr. Langhome'a works. 

In 1772 he married another lady, of the name of Thomson, the 

_da<igliter of a country gentleman, near Brough, in Westmore- 

Lnd; and shortly after their marriage he made a tour with his 

de throng!) snme part of France and Flanders. At the end of 

ew years he had the misfortune to lose her, by the same fatal 

Luse which had deprived him of his former partner. Otlierwise 

i prosperity increased. In 1777 he was promoted to a prebend 

the cathedral of Wells 5 and in the same year was enabled to 

'Bxtend his practical usefulness and humanity by being' put in the 

commission of the peace in his own parish of Blagden. From 

his insight into the abuses of parochial oilice he was led at tliis 

time to compose the poem of ' The Country Justice,' already 

mtioned. The tale of 'Owen of Carron' was the last of his 

Who then, no more by golden prospects led, 
Of the poor Indian begg'd a leafy bed. 
Cold on Canndtau hills, or Miudea's plain. 
Perhaps llist parent moum'd ber soldier elain ,- 
Bern o'er her babe, her eye dissolTEd in dew, 
The big drops, ming]ing with tbe milt he drew. 
Gave the ssd presage of his fulnre years. 
The chiJd of uiiserj, Impliied in lears." 

l^ghnme, 'J'he Country Jvstict. 
Tills passage, beautiful in itself, lius an sssocisted interest beyond its 
- uty. ■■ The only iMiig I remember," says Sir Waller Sootl, " which was 
larkiible iu Bums' manner, was the effect produced npon him by a print 
Banbury's, representing a soldier lying dead on the snow ; his dog sitti 
misery on one side ; on the other his widow, with a child in her am 
'bese lines were wrilleo lieneath : — 

Cold OD CanadiBD bills, or Mindcn's pl^u,' &a. 
Burns eeemed much at&cied by the print, or rather the ideas whi«b it «i ^ 
gested to his mind. He actually shed tears. He asked whose (ba lines 
were, and it chanced that nobody but myself remembered thai they occur 
in a half-forgotlen poem of Langhorue's, called by the unpromising title of 
' The Justice of Peace.' I whispered my infbrm»tion to a friend present, 
who mentioned it to Bums, who rewarded me with a look and a word, which, 
though of mere civility, I then received, and still recollect, with very great 
pleasure." — Lodthart'a Life of Burns, 6vo. ed., p. 161. 

Bums, it is s^d, foretold tbe future fiune of Scott -. " That boy will be 
heard of yet ;" — 

" 'Tis certainly mysterious that the name 
Of prophets and a[poevstsl}aeiauk«!'~\ 
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E. It will not be much to the advantage of this story to 
,,_ire it with the simple ami affecting ballaU of ' Gill Horriee,' 

from which it was drawo. Yet, having read ' Owen of Carron' 
with delight when I was a boy, I am still so far a slave to early 
associations as to retain some predilection for it. 

The particular cause of Dr. Langhorne's death, at tlie age of 
forty-four, is not mentioned by his biographers, further than by 
a surmise that it was accelerated by intemperance. Froni the 
general decency of his character, it may be presumed that his 
indulgences were neither gross nor notorious, though habits 
short of such excess might undermine his conslitutioii. 

It is but a cheerless task of criticism to pass with a cold look 
and irreverent step over the literary memories of men who, 
though they may rank low in the roll of absolute genius, have 
yet possessed refinement, information, and powers of amusement, 
above tha level of their species, and such as would interest and 
attach us in private life. Of this description was Langhonie ; 
an elegajit scholar and an amiable man. He gave delight to 
thousands from the press and the pulpit; and had stifiicient 
attraction, in his day, to sustain bis spirit and credit as a writer, 
in the face of even Churchill's envenomed satire. Tet, as a prose 
writer, it is impossible to deny that his rapidity was the effect of 
lightness more than vigour ; and, as a poet, there is no ascribing 
to him either fervour or siajplicity. His Muse is elegantly lan- 
guid. Site is a fine lady, whose complexion is rather indebted to 
art than to the healthful bloom of nature. It would be uufair 
not to ejicept from this observation several plain and manly sen- 
timents which are expressed in his poem ' On the Enlargement 
of the Mind,' and some passages in his ' Country Justice,' which 
are written with genuine feeling. 
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THOMAS PENROSE. 

[Bom, 1743. Died, 1773,] 
The history of Tenrose displays a dash of warlike adventure, 
which has seldom enlivened the biography of our poets. He 
was not led lo the profession of arms, like Gascoigne, by his 
poverty, or like Quarles, Davenant, and Waller, by political cic- 
cumstaJices; but, in a mere fit ot jusenWft aT4'a>\t,'eiM^'i'i>s» 
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^shitlies at Oxford, where he was preparing to become & clergy- 

I, and left the banners of the church for those of the battle. 

3 was in the summer of 1762, when the uuftirtUDate expe> 
dition against Buenos Ayres sailed under the comniapd of Cap- 
tain Macnamam. It consisted of three ships : — the LorrI Clive, 
of64giina; the Ambuscade, of 40, on board of which Penrose 
actad as lieutenant of marines; the Gloria, of SS^and eonie 
inferior vessels. Preiiaratory to an attack on Bueoos Ayres, it 
iras deemed necet^ary to begin with the capture of Nora Colania, 
«nd the ships approached closely to the fortress of that settlemrait. 
Tlie men were in high spirits ; military music sounded on board : 
while the new uniforms and polished arms of the mannes gaye a 
splendid appearance to tiie scene. Penrose, the Jiight before, 
had uritten and despatched to his mistress in England a poetical 
address, which evinced at once the aflection and serenity of hi) 
heart on the eve of danger. The guy preparative wae followed 
by a heavy fire of several hours, at the end of which, 'wlieit the 
Spa:iish batteries were almost silenced, and our countrymen in 
.'immediate expectation of seeing the enemy strike his colonntllw 
Xord Clive was found to be on fire ; and the same monKBt 

ich discovered the flames showed tlie impossibility of extia- 
guisliing them. A dreadfiil spectacle was then exhibited. Men 
who hud, the instant before, assured themselves of wealth Md 
conquest, were seen crowding to the sides of the ship, with tlie 
'dreadful alternative of perishing by fire or water. Tiie enemy's 
is redoubled at the sight of their calamity. Out of Msc- 
namara's crew of 340 men, only 78 were saved. Penrose esn^ted 
with his life on board the Ambuscade, but received a wound b 
the action ; and the subsequent hardships wldch he underwent, 
in a prize-sloop in which he was stationed, ruined the strengtli 
cf his constitution. He returned to England, resumed bis 
studies at Oxford, and, having taken orders, accepted of Uie 
curacy of Newbury, in Berkshire, of which his father was the 
rector. He resided there for nine years, having marrieil the lady 

ftdy alluded to, whose name was Mary Slocock. A frietid il 

rescued him from tiiis obscure siliialion, by presenting bin 

villi the I'ectory of Beckington and Sfanderwiek, in SomeiMt- 

sbfre, worth about 5001. a.-^ eat. "ftvAW tMBeXaVa-^tdferattnl 

too late to enjoy it. Hw UeaVv'h, \»a.Nw^Ti^w iw^wAVw 

the shock of lib American serAce,o\i\S?,«i.'ttttft,«.*.^^^^rf 
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lo try the hot weiis at Bristol, at which plaoe fie expired i 
thirty-siith year. 

HENRY BROOKE. 

[Born, 1706. Died, 1783.] 
Henbt Bbooke wa3 burn in the county of Cavan, Ju Ireltf 
where his father was a cleigyman. He studied at Trinity 
lege, Dublin, aud waa a pupil of Dr. Sheridan ; but he was taken 
from ihe university at the tige of seventeeo, and sent lo England 
to study rlie law at the Temple. On his coming to Loudon lie 
brought letters of introduction (probably from Dr. Sheridan) lo 
Pope and Sivift, both of whom noticed him as a youtli of promis- 
ing; lalenta. At the end of a few years he returned to Dublin, 
and endeavoured to practiso as a chamber counsel ; but, without 
liaving obtained much buxiness, involved himc^elf in t!ie cares of 
B family by marrying a beautiful cousin of liis own, who had 
been congi^ed to his guardianship. It if related, not much to 
his credit, that he espoused her in her thirteenth year. The 
union, however, proved lo be as happy as mutual affection could 
make it. Having paid another -visit to London, he renewed his 
acquaintance with Pnpe; and, with jiis encouragement, published 
liis poem entitled ' Universal Beauty." This poem forms a curi- 
ous but unacknowledged prototype of Darwin's ' Botanic Garden." 
It has a resemblance to that work in manner, in scientific spirit, 
and in volant geographical allusion, too striking to be supposed 
accidental ; although Darwin lias gone beyond his original in 
prominent and ostentatious imagery. 

After publishing liis poem he relumed to Ireland, and applied 
to hia profession ; but his heart was not in it, and he came once 
more to England to try his fortune as a man of letters. In that 
eliaracter he was cordially received by the Prince of Wales and 
ilia friends, as an accej^ion Id their phalanx ; and this patronage 
was the more flattering lo Brooke, as the maintenance of patriotic 
principles was the declared bond of union at the Prime's eourl. 
He had begun to translate the ' Jerusalem ' of Tasso, and had pro- 
ceeded as far »b the fourth book ; but it is said that hewnamvltd 
to qnit this task, that he migVil wt\Ve a, \twgi&^ w ^■■'^ •sBxuHt **- 
Freedom, wUicb sliould inspuU Uw'ptwjVe t>"i'?»^*-'^*^- *^^^ 
itwaa pretended, was the epic c\iam\ftOtt oS. V-tae*-"^ ''** 
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tinted lier spear at Walpole ; and Brooke was dow to turn the 
of Tragedy against him, by describing a tyrannic minister, in 
his play of • Gustavns Vasa.' With regard to Glover, this was 
certainly untrue. His poetry breathed the spirit of liberty, but 
he was above the wretched taste of making a venerable anlique 
subject the channel of grotesque allusion to morlern parties or 
living characters. If Brooke's Trollio was really meant for 
Walpole, the minister's friends need not have been much alarmed 
at the genius of a tragic poet who could descend to double 
meanings. They might have felt secure, one would think, that 
the artifice of poets could not raise any dangerous zeal in Eng- 
lishmen against their malt or excise bills, by the most cunning 
btnls about Thermopylae or Dalecarlia. But, as if they had been 
in collusion with Brooke to identify Walpole with Trollio, they 
interdicted the representation of the play. The author therefore 
publbhed it, and got, it is said, 800/. by the sale. 

He lived for some time very comfortably on this acquisition, at 
Twickenham, in the neighbourhood of Pope, till tiie siate of his 
health obliged him to seek the benefit of his native air ; when, to 
the surprise of those who knew him, he determined Co remain m 
Ireland. This resolution was owinj^ to the influence of his wife, 
who apprehended that his political zeal among his English friends 
might lead him lo some intemperate publication. Brooke, how- 
ever, had too much of the politician to lose it by returning to his 
native soil. In the year of the rebellion he addressed his ' Farmer's 
Jjetterg' to his countrymen, and they were supposed to have had 
a beneficial influence on their temper at a critical period. He 
was also, to iiis honour, one of the earliest advocates for alleviat- 
ing the penal laws against the Catholics. Their pacific behaviour 
in 1745 had certainly furnished liim with a. powerful ailment 
in their behalf. 

He wrote tliirteen dramatic pieces, of which ' Gustavus Yasa' 
and ' The Earl of Essex ' were the only two that ever reached the 
English stage. The rest were not heard of in England till his 
collected works were published in 1778; but hts novel, 'The 
Eool of Quality,' gave some popularity to his name. In Ireland 
Lord Chesterfield gave him the appointment of a barrack-master, 
which he held till his death. The accounts of his private cir- 

islaticen, in that kingdom, ate given rather confusedly by his 
tpbera; but it appears, u^qq ttie '«\»\6^ ft^i. 'Owe^ ittece 
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i 'ttaSntunate. He supported an only brother in his house, wkli a 
&mily as numerous as his otrn, and ruined liiinsclf by his gene* 
rosity. At last, the loss of his wife, after a iiniou of fifty years, 
the death of many of his children, and lib otlier misfor tunes, over- 
Whelmed his intellects. Of this imbecility tliere were, indeed, 
e manifestations in the latest productions of hia peu. 
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JOHN SCOTT. 

[Bom, 1730. Died, 1783.] 
This worthy and poetical Quaker was tlie son of a draper in 
London, and was born in tlie borough of Southwark. His father 
retired to Amwell, in Hertfordshire, wlien our poet was only ten 
years old ; and this removal, logetlier with the circumstance of 
his never having been inoculated for the siuall-pox, proved an 
unfortunate impediment to his education. He was put to a day- 
school in the neighbouring town of Ware, wliere not much 
instruction was to be had ; and from that little he was called 
away upon the first alarm of infection. Such, indeed, was his 
constant apprehension of the disease, that he lived for twenty 
years within twenty miles of London, without visiting it more 
than once. About tlie age of seventeen, however, he betook him- 
self to reading. His family, from their cast of opinions and 
society, were not likely to abound either in books or conversation 
relating to literature ; but he happened to form an acquaintance 
and friendship with a neighbour of the name of Frogley, a master 
brielilayer, who, though an uneducated man, was an admirer of 
poetry, and by his intercourse wiili this friend he strengthened his 
literary propensity. His first poetical essays were transmitted to 
•TheGentleman'aMagazine.' In his thirtieth year he published 
fourelegies, which were favourably received. His poems entitled 
' The Garden ' and ' Amwell,' and hia volumeof collected poetical 
pieces, appeared after considerable intervals; and his ' Critical 
Essays on the English Poets' two years after his death. These, 
with his ' Remarks on tite Poems of Rowley,' are all that can be 
called his literary productions. He published also two political 
tracts, in answer to Dr. Johnson's ' Patriot* and ' False Alarm,' 
His critical essays contain some Judicious remarks on Deniiam. 
aod Dyer; but bis verbal strictuiea ou CoWioa aai ^a^S^&Bsoo:^ 
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pver a miserable insensibility to the bouI of lliose poets. His 

'n verses are chiefly interesting where they breathe the pacific 

irinciples of the Quaker ; while his personal diameter engages 

ipect, from exhibiting a public spirit and liberal tasle beyond 

habits of his brethren. He was well informed in the laws of 

lis country ; and, though prevented by his lenets from becoming 

'a magistrate, he made himself useful to the inhabitants of Amwell 

by his offices of arbitration, and by promoting schemes of local 

improvement. lie was constant in bis attendance at turnpike 

meetings, navigation trusts, ajid cammi3»ons of laud-tax, Vfaie 

and Hertford were indebted to him for the plan of opening a 

spacious road between those two towns. Bis treatises on the 

highway and parochial laws were the resnlt of long and laudable 

attention to those subjects. 

His verses, and his amiable character, gained him by degrees 
lai^ circle of literary acquaintance, which included Dr. John- 
Sir William Jones, Mrs. Montajjue, and many other distin- 
guished individuals ; and having submitted to iiioculation in hb 
thirty-sixth year, he was from tliat period more frequently in 
London. In his retirement he was fond of gardening ; and, ia 
amusing himself with the improvement of his grounds, had 
excavated a grotto in the side of a hill, which his biographer, 
Mr. Hoole, writing in 1785, says, was still shown as a curiosity 
in that part of the country. He was twice married. Ilis first 
wife was the daughter of his friend Frogley. He died at a house 
in Karicliff, of a putrid fever, and was interred there in (ha bray- 
ing ground of the Friends. 

GEORGE ALEXANDER STEVENS. 

[Bora, 17—. Died, 178*.] 
If Fletcher of Saltoiin's maxim be true, " that the popular songs 
of a country are of more importance than its laws," Stevens must 
l>e reganleU as an important criminal in literature. Bui the 
songs of a country rather record than influence the slate of 
popular morality. Stevens celebrated hard drinking, because it 
was the fashion ; and his songs are now seldom vociferated, be^ 
cause that fashion is gone by. George was a leading member of 
k«/i the great bacchanalian clubs of his day— the Choice Sfnrtts, . 
' Court, and others oE s\im\ai ^m^rtaIvcK mA ^i:^^^,. 
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Before the scheme of his lecture brought hiin a fortune, he had 
frequently to do penance in jail for the debts of the tavern ; and, 
ou one of those occasions, wrote a ].>oem entitled 'Religion,' es- 
praasing a penitence for his ])ast life ; which was probably sincere 
while his cimfinement lasted. He was also author of ' Tom Fool,' 
a novel; 'The Birthday of Folly,' a satire; and several dramatic 
pieces of slender consequence. 
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WILLIAM WinTEIIEAD. 

[Born, 1715. Died, 17S5.] 
ttttijiAH Whitehead was bom in Cambridge. '• It would be 
vuin," says his biographer, Mason, the poet, " to conceal that he 
was of low extraction ; because the secret has been more than 
once divulged by those who gain what tb«y think an honest live- 
lihood by publishing the lives of the living ; and it would be 
injurious to his memory, because his liaving risen much above 
the level of liis origin bespeaks an intrinsic merit, which mere 
ancestry can never confer. Let it Dien be rather boasted liian 
whispered that he was tlie son of a baker." This is really 
making too much of a small tiling. Every day ceriatnly wit- 
nesses more wonderful events than the son of a tradesman rising 
to tiie honours of a poet laureate and the post of a travelling 
tutor. Why Mason should speak of the secret of his extraction 
being divulged is difficult to conceive, unless we suppose that 
Whileiiead was weak enough to have wished to cotieeal it ; a sus- 
picion, however, which it is not fair to ijidulge, when we look to 
Ibe general respectability of his personal character, and to the 
honest pride which be evinced in voluntarily discharging his 
father's debts. But, with all respect for Whitehead, be it observed 
that the annals of " baking " can boast of much more illustrious 
individuals having «:priing from the loins of its professors. 

His father, liowever, was a man of taste and expeiKliture 
mucli above tlie pilch of a baker. He spent most of his time in 
ornamenting a piece of ground, near Grantchester, which still 
goes by the name of Whitehead's Folly : and he left debts behind 
him at hi* death that would have done honour to the prodigality 
of a poet. In oonsefiuenoe of his father dying in such circum- 
stances, young Wliiiehead'a education was aceom^UdwA Vi-J^ 
great dMculty, by the strictest euoncKKj oa Via witi i^\\^ wiA- 
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the araislance of his mother, whose discharge of duty to him he 
has gratefully recorded. At tiie age of fourteen he was put to 
Winchester School, upon the foundation. He was there diEtin' 
guished by his love of reading, and by his fucility in the pro- 
duction of English verse ; and before he was sixteen he had 
written an entire comedy. When the Earl of Peterborougb, 
accompanied by Pope, visited Winchester School, in the year 
1733, be gave ten guineas to be distributed in prizes among the 
boys. Pope prescribed the subject, which was " Peterborough," 
BOd young Wliitehead was one of the six who shared the prize- 
money. It would appear that Pope had distinguished him on 
thia occasion, as the reputation of his. notice was afterwards of 
advantage to Whitehead when he went to the university. , He 
also gained some applause at Winchester for his powers of acting, 
in the part of Marcia, in ' CaCo.' He was a graceful reciter, 
and is said to have been very handsome in his youth. Even his 
likeness, which is given in Mason's edition of his worlcs, though 
it was taken when he was advanced in years, has an elegant and 
prepossessing countenance. It was observed tliat his school 
friendships were usually contracted with youths superior to biiu- 
eelf in station. Without knowing his individual associates, it is 
impossible to say whether vanity, worldly prudence, or a taste 
for refined manners, predominated in this clioice ; but it is ob- 
servable that he made his way to prosperity by such friendships, 
and he seems to have early felt that he had tlie power of acc(uiring 
them. At Winchester he was school-tutor to Mr. Wallop, after- 
wards Lord Lymington, son to the Earl of Portsmouth. 

Al the election to New College in 1735 he was treated with 
some injustice, being placed too low in the roll of candidates; 
and was obliged to leave Winchester without obtaining from 
thenc« a presentation to either university. He, however, obtained 
a scholarship at Clare Hall, Cambridge, from the very circum- 
stance of that low extraction for which Mason apologises. Being 
the orphan son of a baker in Cambridge, he was thought the 
best entitled to be put on the foundation of Pyke, who had been 
of that trade and town. His scholarship was worth only four 
shillings a-week, and he was admitted as a sizer ; but the infe- 
riority of his station did not prevent his introduction to the best 
society; and, before he left the university, he made himself 
known by several publications, ^tticiiiaiVj "o-j V^a'■"S«ral.'^ -aa*!* 
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^^^^^|er of writing Verse.' Having obtained a fellowship and a 
I naster's degree, he was on the point of taking orders, when his 
intention was prevented, in consequence of his being invited by 
the Earl of Jersey to be the domestic tutor of his sou, YiscouDt 
Villiers. This situation was made peculiarly agreeable to him 
by the kindness of the Jersey family, and by the abundant leisure 
which it afibrdeil hira to pursue his studies, as well as to enjoy 
public amusements. From frequenting the theatre, he was led 
to attempt dramatic composition. His first effort was a little 
farce on the subject of the Pretender, which has never been 
publialied. In 1 750 he brought upon the stage a regular tragedy, 
'Theltoman Father,' an imitation of Corneille's ' Horace.' Mason 
lias .employed a good deal of criticism on this drama to prove 
something analogous to the connoisseur's remark in Goldsmith, 
"lliat the piece would have been better if the artist had bestowed 
more pains upon it." It ia acknowledged, at the same time, by 
his biographer, that ' The Boman Father ' was long enough in its 
author's hands to receive many alterations ; but these had not 
been for the better. It was put through the mangle of Garridi's 
crilicism ; and lie, according to Mason, was a lover of no beauties 
in a play but those which gave an opportunity for the display 
of his own powers of representing sudden and strong efiects of 
passion. This remark of Mason accords with Johnson's com- 
plaint of Garrick's projected innovations in his own tragedy : 
" That fellow," he said, " wants me to make Mahomet mad, that 
he ntay have an ojiportunity of tossing his hands and kicking his 
heels." For the faults of the piece, however, it is but circuitous 
and conjectural justice to make Garrick responsible ; and, among 
those faults, the mode of the heroine's death is not tlie slightest. 
After Corneille's heroine has been stabbed by her brother, she 
appears no more upon the stage. The piece, to be sure, drags 
heavily after this event; for, in fact, its interest is concluded. 
Whitehead endeavours to conquer this difficulty by keeping her 
alive, after she has been wounded, in order to have a conference 
with her father, wliich she terminates by tearing the bandages otf 
lunils, and then expires. But the effect of her death by 
this process is more disagreeable thau even the tedium of Cor- 
"s fifth act. It inspires ua with a sore piijsical shuddering, 
d of tragic com mise ratio n,' 
ledirectiMM for tenriug off the bandages ore gi->i*itt'vQ^iiEB^&«^SiS.-*», 
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In 1754 lie brought out at Drury Lane his Irageily of ■ Creusa," 
Fa play wiiich, tliougli seldom read and never ^ted, \a b; no means 
T idntitute uf dramatic feeling; and conception. The subject is 
' taken from the 'Ion' of Euripides; but with bold, and sometimes 
interesting, alterations. In the Greek story, Creusa, Princess of 
Athens, who had been violated by Apollo, bad concealed her 
shame by exposing her infant, tihe had afterwards married 
Xutbus, a military stranger, who at her fiither's deatii succeeded, 
in iief right, to the throne of Athens. But their marriage-bed 
having proved fruitless, they arrive at Delphi, to consult tlie 
oracle for aii heir. The oracle pronounces that the first whom 
Xuthus shall meet in going out of the temple is his son. He 
meets with Ion, a youth of unknown parentage, who had been 
reared aa a servant in (he holy place, and who, in feet, is the 
child of Creusa, whom she had exposed. Xuthus embraces lou 
for his son j and, comparing his age wilh the date of a love 
adventure, which he recoilecteil in former times, concludes that 
Ion is the offspring of that amour. It is no sooner known that 
Xuthus has found a son of his own blood, than ihe tutor of Creusa 
exhorts the queen to resent this indignity on her childless stale, 
and to rid herself of a stepson who may embitter and endan^r 
r her fiiture days. The tutor attempts to poison Ion, but fails ; 
B»Creu»i is pursued to tlie altar by her own son, who is with diHi- 
F"rculty prevented from putting her to death. But a discovery of 
their consanguinity takes place ; Minerva descends from lieaven 
to confirm the proofs of it ; and having predicled that Ion shall 
reign in Athens, and prudently admonished the mother and son 
to let King Xuthus remain in the old belief of his being fatlier 
to Ion, leaves the piece to conclude triumphantly. Such is the 
bare outline of the ancient drama. Whitehead's story is ea I trely 
tragical, and stripped of miraculous agency. He gives a human 
father (Nicander) to (IlyBsus) the secret child of Creusa. This 
Kicander, the first lover of the lady, had, on the discovery of 
iheir attachment, been driven into banishment by Creusa's &ther, 
but had carried with him their new-bom offspring; and both he 
auu the infant were supposed to have been murdered in their 
flight from Athens. Nicander, however, had mode his way to 

of Whitelipad's Works. I observe tbnt in later oiliiiotis of the play they are 
omitted; Imt still, with this impcoteil aMeutiau ta hunaDity, the herdM 
protracts bet dying scene too long. 
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, liad intrusted hia chilli to the temple, and, living' in 
iglibourliutxl, passed (under the name of Alete») for the 
tutor of the mjslerioua orphan. Having obtained a high cha- 
racter for sagacity, he was coiisnlted by the priestess Pythia 
berself ; and lie is represented as having an influetice upon her 
retponsft (it ia an English poet, we must recollect, and not a 
Greek one, wlio b telling the story). Meanwhile, Creusa, having 
been forced to give Iter hand, witliout her heart, to Xuthus, is 
still a mourner, like Lady Kandolpb," when, at tlie end of 
dghteen years from the birth of Ilyssus, she comes to consult the 
oracle. Struck, at the first sight of Ilyssus, by hia likeness to 
Nieander, she conceives on inatinciive fondness for llie youth. 
The oracle declares him heir to the throne of Athens ; but this is 
accompanied with a rumour of bitter intelligence to Creusa, tliat 
he is really the son of Xuthus. Her Athenians are indignant at 
the suspicion of Xuthus's collusion with the oracle to entail the 
sceptre of their kingdom ou hia foreign offspring. Her confidant 
(like the tutor in Euripides) rouses lier pride as a queen, and her 
jealousy as a mother, against tliis intruder. He tries every 
artifice to turn h^r heart against Ilyssus ; Btill glie retains a par- 
tiality for him, and resists the propnial of attempting his life. 
At length, however, her liusband insults lier with expressing his 
triumph in his new-found heir, and reproaches her with the 
plebeian grave of ihe first object of her atfeclion. In the first 
transport of her wrath she meets the Athenian enemy of Ion, 
and a guilty assent is wrung from her that Ilyssus shall be 
poisoned at the banquet. Alotes, ignorant of the plot, had 
hitherto dreaded to disclose liimsetf to Creusa, lest her agitation 
should prematurely interfere with his project of placing liia eon 
nn the throne of Athens. He meets her, hovi-ever, at last, and 
she swoons at recognising him to be Nieander. When he tells 
her that Ilyssus is her son, she has in turn to unfold the dreadful 
confession of liaving consented to his death. She Hies to the 
banquet, if possilile, to avert his fate : and arrives in time to 
snatch the poisoned chalice tram his hand. But though she is 
thus rescued from remorse, she is not extricated from despair. 
To Nieander she lias to say, "Am I uot Xuthus' wife? and what 

• If any recollection of Home's traircJy ehould occur to the reader of 
Whitehead's, it \t bnt fiiir to remind £im ihnl the pluy of ' Creusa' «»* 
produced a year or two earlier thmv that \>i ' Oaat'kB!,: 
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art thou ?" She antblpates that the kingdom of Athens must be 
I involved in blootished for her sake : one victim she deems woold 

suffice, and deterniiues that it shall be herself. Havio^ therefore 
exacted an oath from Xuthus and the Atheniaus that Ilyssus shall 
I succeed to the tltrone of her fathers, she drinks of the fatal goblet. 

The piece contains some strong situations ; its language is un- 
affected ; and it fixes the attention (if I may judge from my own 
experience) from tlie first to the last scene. Tlie pure and holy 
^character of tlie young Dyssus m brouglit out, I have no heaiiation 
say, more interestingly than in Euripides, by the display of hit 
3«vereDtial gratitude to the queen upon the first tenderness which 
ehe shows him, and by the agony of his ingenuous spirit on 
holding it withdrawn. And, though Creusa's character is . 
luispotted, she draws our sympathy to some of the deepest con- 
iCeivable agonies of human nature. I by no means wish to deny 
'lat the tragedy has many defects, or to speak of it as a great 
roduction ; but it does not de^rve to be consigned to oblivion, 
'he exhibition of Creusa was hardly over when Whitehead 
called upoti to attend liis pupil and Yiscount Nuneham, son 
Eurl Harcourt, upon iheir travels. The two young noblemeo 
arly of an age, and had been intimate from their cbild- 
They were both so much attached to Whitehead as to 
ingratulale each other on Jiis being appointed their common 
They continued abroad for about two years, during which 
'they visited France, Italy, and Germany. In his absence Lady 
Jersey made interest enough to obtain for him the offices «f 
secretary and registrar of the order of the Batli. On his reti; 
to England he was pressed by Lord Jersey to remain with the 
family ; and he continued to reside with lliem for fourteen years, 
except duriiig his visits (o the seat of Lord Harcourt. Hi* 
pupils, who had now sunk the idea of their governor in the 
more agreeable one of their friend, showed him through life un- 
remitted marks of affection. 

Upon the death of Gibber, in 1757, he succeeded to iho place 
of poet laureate. The appointment had been offered to Gray as 
a sinecure, but it was not so when it was given to Wljilehead. 
llk^soo wonders why this was the case, when George II. had no 
taste for poetry. His wonder is quite misplaced. If the king 
taste for poetrj, he would have abolished the laureate 
; as he had nol, they \i-eTe com.\B\iei. Qit awvV^Vs offidal 
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lyrics are said by Masou to contain no fulsome panegyric, a fact 
for which I hope his word may be taken ; for to ascertain it by 
perusing the strains themselves would be an alavraing' under- 
taking. But the laurel was to Wliileheail no very enviabia dis- 
tinction. He had something more to pay for it than 

" His quit-rmt ode, /tin peppercorn of praise." " 

At first he was assailed by the hostility of all the petty tribe, 
among whom it is lamentable, as Gray remarks, to find beings 
capable of envying even a poet laureate. He stood their attacks 
for some time without a scni^ible diminution of character ; and 
his comedy of 'The School for Lovers,' which was brought out 
in 1762, before it was the fashion to despise him, was pretty well 
received, as an easy and chaste imitation of the manners of well- 
bred life. But in the same year the rabid satire of Churchill 
sorely smote his reputation. Poor Whitehead made no reply. 
Those who, with Mason, consider his silence as the effect of a 
pacific dispositiou, and not of imbecility, will esteem him the 
more for his forbearance, and will apply to it the masim, Rarum 
est eloqumter loqui varias eloquenter tacere. Among his un- 
published MSS. there were even found verses expreasing a. com- 
pliment to Churchill's talents. There ia something no doubt 
very amiable in a good and candid man taking the trouble to 
cement rhymes upon the genius of a blackguard who had abused 
him ; but the ellect of all this candour upon his own generation 
reminds ua how much more important it is, for a man's own 
advantage, that he should be formidable than harmless. Hia 
candour could not prevent his poetical character from being com- 
pletely killed by Churchill. Justly, some will say ; lie was too 
stupid to resist his adversary. I have a different opinion, both 
ss to the justice of his fate and the cause of hia abstaining from 
retaliation. He cerlainly wrote too many insipid things ; but a 
tolerable selection might be made from his works tiiat would dis- 
cover his talents to be no legitimate object of contempt ; and 
there is not a trait of arrogance or vanity in any one of his com- 
positions that deserved to be publicly humiliated. He was not a 
satirist ; but he wanted rather the gall than the ingenuity that is 
requisite for the character. If his heart had been full of spleen, 
he was not so wholly destitute of humour as not to have bcea 
able to deal some hard blows at Churchill, whose private elta.- 
• [Cowpcr, Tuble Talh."\ 
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I broad mark, and even whose writings liad many 

r rapid purls tJiat were easily assailable. Had Wiiitehead done so, 
the world would probably have liked biin the better for his pug- 
nacity. As it was, Ilia name rank into sucb a bywanl of con- 
tempt that Garrick would not admit his ' Trip lo Scotland ' on 
the stage unless its author was concealed. He also found it 
convenient to publish his pleasing tale, entitled ' Variety,' anony- 
mously. The puidic applauded both his farce and his poem, 
because it was not known that tiiey were Whitehead's. 

In 1 769 lie obtained an unwilling permission from Lord Jersey 
to remove to private lodgings, though he was still a daily ex- 
pected guest at Ills lordship's table in town ; and he divided his 
summers between the country residences of the Jersey and Har- 
court families. His health Ijegaa to decline alxiul bis aeventielli 
year, and in 1785 he was carried otf by a complaint in his chesL 
His death was sudden, and his peaceable life was dosed without 
a groan. 

RICHARD GLOVER. 
I jTiora, 1713. Died, ITfiS.] 

' EicHAHP Glovf.h was the son of a Harabiirgb merchant in 
London, and was born in St. Martin's-lane, Cannon -street. He 
was educated at the school of Ciieam, in Surrey ; but. being in- 
tended for trade, was never sent to the university. This circum- 
stance did not prevent him from applying assiduously lo classical 
learning ; and he was, in the competent opinion of Dr. Warton, 
one of the best Greek scholars of Iiis time. This fact is worth 
mentioning, as it exhibits how far a, determined mind may con- 
nect the pursuits, and even distinctions of literature, with an 
I active employment. His first poetical e&brt was a poem to the 
, memory of Sir Isaac Newton, which was written at the age of 
I sixteen: and which his friend, Dr. Femberton, thought fit to 
I prefix to 'A View of the Newtonian Philosophy,' which he pub- 
I lislied. Dr. Pemberton, who was a man of more science than 
and on some other occasions addressed the public 
with critical eulogies on the genius of Glover, written with an 
excess of admiration which could be pardoned only for its uu> 
I cerity. It gives us a higher idea of the youthful promises of lus 
I miod to Hud that the intelligent poet Green had tiie same prepOB- 
[1 in Ms favour. Gieenfia^a ot\i\ia"Mift\e''?j^\Ren^ 



■' Hilt there 'a a youth, thul ^ou can nnme, 
Who needs no leading-strings to fame' ; 
Whose quick meturity of brain 
The birth of Pallas inaj eiplajn." 



I At tlie age of twenty-flve he piiblislied nine books of liia 
reoiiidas.' The poem was immediately taken up with ardour by 
LortI Cobliara, to whom it was inscribed, and by all the reailers 
of verse and leaders of politics who professed the BtroDgest 
atfaflhnient to liberty. It ran rapidly through three editions, and 
WB8 publicly extollwl by the pen of Fielding and by the lipi of 
Chatham. Even Swift, in one of his lelters from Ireland, drily 
inquires of Pope, " Who is this Mr. Glorer, who writ ' Leoaidas,' 
which ix reprinting here, and halk grtat vogue ^" ' Overrated 
aa ' Leonidas ' might be, Glover stands acquitted of all attempts 
or artifice to promote its popularity by false means. He betrayed 
no irritation in tlie disputes whkh were raised about its merit ; 
and his personal character apprears as respectable in tlie ebb as in 
the flow of his poetical reputation. 

In the year 1739 lie publislieU his poem ' London, or the Pro- 
gress of Commerce,' in whicli, instead of selecting some of those 
interesting vieivs of the progress of social life and civjii/ation 
which the subject might have aflbrded, lie confined himself to 
exciting the national spirit against the Spaniards. Thii> purpose 
was better effected by his nearly contemporary ballad of ' Hosier's 
Ghost.* 

His talents and politics introiluced. him to the notice and 
favour of Frederick Prince of Wales, whilst he mabitained au 
intimate friendship with the chieiii of the opposition. la the 
mean time he pursued the business of a merchant iu the city, and 
was an able auxiliary to his party, by his eloquence at public 
meetings, and by his influence with the mercantile body. Sucli 
was the coiiSdence in hi:t knowledge and talents, that in 1743 the 
merchants of Loudon deputed him to plead, in behalf of their 
neglected riglil^, at the bar of the House of Commons, a duty 
which he fulfilled with great abilily. In 1744 he was offered 
an employment of a very different kind, being left a bequest of 
5001. by the Duchess of Marlborougli, on condition of his 

• (Pope's answer does not appear. " It would have been curions," sayi 
Dr. Wnnon. " to have known his opinion concerning h poem thai Is wrttt^n 
in a taste and manner bo diServnl from his own. in a style formed aa Uw < 
(ireclaa school, and with the HmpVicatj ot <^ uideDX:'\ 
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J the Dake's Life, in' coDJunction with Mallet, He re- 
touiiced this legacy, while Mallet accepted i(, but never fulfilled 
pie lenns. Glover'ij rejection of the offer was ihi 

it came at a time when his own afluirs were so embar- 
s to oblige him to retire from busitiess for several years, 
|Bi<I to lead a life of the strictest economy. During liis distresses 
IS said to have received from the Prince of Wales a present 
r 500/. In the year l7ol liis fiiends in the city made i 
Lfempt to obtain for him the office of city chamberlain ; but he 
lirfuuately not named as a candidate till the majority of 
ad been en;jaged to Sir Thomas Harrison. The speech 
tie miiiie to the livery on this occasion did him much 
honour, both for the liberality with which he spoke of hia sne- 
cessful opponent, and for the manly but unassuming manner ii 
which he expressed the consciousness of his own intt^'ly amidst 
his private misfortunes, and asserted the merit of his public 
duct as a citizen. The name of Guildhall is certainly not apt to 
inspire us with high ideas either of oratory or of personal s; 

; yet there is something in the history of this transaction 
ftthich increases our respect, nol only for Glover, but for the 
■ itself, in which his eloquence is said to have warmly 
Ipuched his audience with a feelingof his worthas an individual, 
f his spirit ss a politician, and of his power* as an accomplished 
lie carried the sentiments and endowments of a 
*poli=hert scholar into the most popular meetings of trading lifr, 
and showed that they could be welcomed there. Such men 
elevate the character of a mercantile country. 

Durmg his retirement from bnsinesa he finished his tragedy 

'Boadicea,' which was brought out at Dmry-lane in 1753, 

la acted for nine nigiits, it is said, " successfully," perhaps a 

fprint for successively. ' Boadicea * is certainly not a con- 

mptihle drama : it has some scenes of tender interest between 

a and Dumnorix ; but the defectiveness of its incidents, 

Ind the frenzied character of the British queen, render it) UpM 

e whole, unpleasing. Beaumont and Fletcher, in their play 

the same subject, have left Boadicea, with all her rashnesi 

revengeful disposition, still a heroine ; but Glovw makea 

a beldam and a fury, whom we could scarcely condemn the 

s for having carted. The disgusting novelty of this t 

ssioa is at variance willi \be ttoiiV.vQvi'i.rj te^'wd &t her name. 
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hitii the mind is unHilliiig to part. It is told of aii emi- 
nent portrait-painter that the picture of each individual nliicli 
he took Iiad some resemblance to the last aitler ; when lie painted 
a comic actress, she resembled n doctor of divinity, because Ilia 
imagtuation hod not yet been delivered of the doctor. The con- 
verse of this seems to have bap|>ened to Glover. He anticipated 
the liideous traits of Medea when lie produced the Uritlsli queen. 
With a singular degree of poetical injustice, he leans to the 
side of compassion in delineating Medea, a monster of infanti- 
cide, and prepossesses us a^iiist a high-spirited wuiuau, who 
avenged the wrongs of her country and the violation of her 
daughters. His tragedy of ' Medea' appeared in l76t, and the 
spirited acting of Mrs. Yates gave it considerable effect. 

In Ilia later years his circumstances were greatly improved, 
though we are not informed from what causes. He returned 
a^iii to public life; was elected to parliament; and there 
distinguished himself, whenever mercantile prosperity was con- 
cariied, by liis knowledge of commerce and his atteution to its 
interests. In 1770 he eularged hia * Leonidas ' from nine to 
twelve books, and afterwards wrote its sequel, 'The Athenaid,' 
and a sequel to ' Medea.' The latter was never acted, and the 
former seldom read. The close of liis life was spent in retire- 
ment from business, but amidst the intimacy of the most emi- 
nent scholars of his time. 

Some contemporary irriters, calling themselves critics, pre- 
ferred ' Levinidas ' in its day to ' Parailise Lost,' because it had 
smoother versification and feu'er hard words of learning. The 
reaction of popular opinion, against a work that has been once 
overrated, is apt to depress it beneath its just estimation. It 
b due to * Leonidas' to say, that itit narrative, deecriplions, and 
imager}-, have a general and cliaslo congruity with tiie Grecism 
of its subject. It is far, indeed, from being a vivid or arresting 
picture of antiquity ; but it has an air of classical taste and pro^- 
priety in its design ; and it sometimes places llie religion and 
manners of Greece in a pleasing and impressive light. The 
poet's description of Dithyrambus making hts way from the cave 
of (Eta, bf a secret ascent, to the temple of the Muses, and 
bursting unexpectedly into the hallowed presence of their 
priestess Melissa, is a passage ftaug\»t. w\V>i a. ctivisA^^-^ie. *»■ ' 
g^ (/(? fiincifia ami huaulifiil in. tuijCTftVXAoti.. TLVs. »i>;>^ 
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t^f Olleus 16 also traced vt'itli a suavity of local descri{itinn wliich 
I b not iiDusual to Glover; and the speech of Melissa, when ehv 
I fint receives the tidings of her venerable father's death, sup- 
I porLs a tine consistency wilh the aug'ust and poetical character 
[wliich ifl ascribed to her: — 

" A sigh 
Broke from her heart, these nrccDls from her lips : 
Tlie full of dajs nnd honours Ihrongh the gale 
OCpaiolesa slumber is retired, tlis tomb 
Shall stand among his fiithers, in the shitdc 
Of his own trophies. Placid itere his days. 
Which flow'd UiroQgh blessings. As a river pore, 
Whose Eides are flow'rj, and wbose meadows feir, 
Meets in big course a sahterranean void, 
There dips his silver head, again to rise, 
And, rising, glide ihrongh flowers and meadows new; 
So shall Oileus io (hose happier jields, 
Where uever gloom of trouble shades the mind." 

Tlie undeniable fault of the entire poem ii;, that it wants im- 
I petuosity of progress, and that its characters are without warm 
and interesting individuality. What a great genius might iiave 
made of the subject, it may be difficult to pronounce by sup- 
position ; for it is the very character of genius to protliice effects 
which cannot be calculated. But, imposing as the names of 
Leonidaa antl Thermopyla may appear, the subject which they 
formed for an epic poem was such, that we cannot wonder at 
ita baffling the powers of Glover. A poet, with such a theme, 
was furnished indeed with a grand outline of actions and senti- 
■ifneiits; but how difficult was it, after all that books could teach 
'fiirn, to give the close and veracious appearance of life to cha- 
Taclers and manners beheld so remotely on the verge of the 
horizon of history ! Wliat difiiculty to avoid coldness and 
generality on the one hand, if he delineated his human beings 
inly with the manners which history could authenticate : and 
o shun grotesqueness and inconsistency on the other, if he filletl 
l-pp the vague outline of the antique with the particular and 
'Aimiliar traits of modem lifel Neither Fenelon, wilh all bis 
js, nor Barthelemy, with all his learnuig, have kept entirely 
free of this latter fault of incongruity in modernising the 
aspect of ancient manners. The characters of Barthelemy, in 
articuhr, often remind ns of statues in modem clothes. Glover 
I not fallen into this impunl'^ ; Wt. \(\6 ■^w.Yi.tj is cold : hla 
s are like outlines of Grecian ?ac,es, >NVefl. Wi Sw^Mua. ot 
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Ite pliysiogiiomy. They are not so much poetical ciiaraciera 
as historical recollect ioiia. There are, indeed, some touciies of 
spirit in Artemisia's cliaracter, and of pathos in tlie episode of 
Teribaaus ; but I^eoiiidas is too good a Spartan, and Xerxes loo 
bad a Persian, to be pitied ; and most of tlie subordinate agents 
tjiat fall or triumph in battle only load our memories with 
their names. The local descriptiona of ' Leonidas,' however, 
its pure sentiments, and the classical images which it reuolls, 
render it interesting, as the monument of an accomplished and 
amiable mind.* 



EDVVAKD THOMPSON. 

[Bom, 1738. Died, 1796.] 

Captain Edward Thompson was a native of Hull, and went 

to sea so early in life as to be precluded from the advantages of 

) a liberal eiiucation. 
■ HENRY HEADLEY. 

^P [Born, 176G. Died, 1798.] 

^piST Headlet, whose uncommon talents were lost to the 
world at the age of twenty-two, was boru at Irstead, in Norfolk. 
He received Ijis education at ;the grammar-scliool of Norwich, 
under Dr. Parr ; and, at the i^ of sixteen, was admitted a mem- 
ber of Trinity College, Oxford. There the example of Thomas 
Warton, the senior of liis college, led him to explore the beauties 
of our ehler poets. About the age of twenty lie published some 
pieces of verse, which exhibit no very remarkable prorai.ie ; but 
his 'Select Beauties of the Ancient English Poets,' which 
appeared in the following year, were accompanied with critical 
* [Glover's ' Leonidas.' thougli aoiy party spirit coalil have extolled it as 
' s work of genins, obUiioed so inciiDEddcrable sale, and a repntntion which 

flourished for half a ceLturr. It has now a place in the two great central 
collections, and deserres to hold it The aoUior has the menl of having 
departed from bad models, rejected all false ornamenta and tricks of style, 
ii and trusted to the dignity of bis subject. And tbongb tbe poem is cold and 
II bald, stately ratlier Uinn strong in its bvst parts, sud in general relher sSS a 

Lthan stately, there is tn its very nuWedtie^ * vr<\ lA ^it\b.-o,»«>m«^ "^^ 
conuDflods re»pect."— Soothey, li/e'J' Co«Fp(T,^o\.'vi-\.^-"i^A ' 
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observations that showed an unparalleled ripeness of miHd i'or his 

On leaving the university, after a residence of four years, 

married, and retired to Matlock, in Derbyshire. His matrl- 

>uial choice is said to have been liastily formed, amidst tLe 

iguish of disappoidtment in a previous attaclmieDt. But, short 

he survived the iady whom he married, 

Tlie symptoms of consumption having appeared in Lis con- 

'.tution, he was advised to try llie benefit of a warmer climate; 

id he took the resolution of repairing to Lisbon, unattended by 

igle friend. On landing at Lisbon, far front feeling any 

ief from the climate, he found himself oppressed by its sultri- 

this forlorn state was on the point of expiring, 

when Mr. De Vismes, to whom he had received a letter of 

introduction from the late Mr. Windham, conveyed him to his 

thful villa near Cintra, allotted spacious apartments for his 

procured for him the ablest medical assistance, and treated 

with every kindness and amusement tJiat could console lus 

ikly eidstence. But his malady proved incurable ; and, re- 

ming to England at the end of a few monlJis, he expired at 

orwich. 

JOHN LOGAN. 

[Bom, 17*8. Died, 1788.] 
"iToHN LoQAN was the sou of a farmer, in the parish of Fala,aiKJ 
county of Mid-Lotliian, Scotland. He was educated for the 
church, at the University of Edinburgh. Tliere he contracted 
an intimacy with Dr. Kobertson, who was then u student of his 
own standing; and he was indebted to that emineut character 
for many friendly offices in the course of his life. After finish- 
ing his theological studies, he lived for some time in the family 
of Mr. Sinclair, of Ulbster, as tutor to the late Sir John Sin- 
clair. In his twenty-fifth year he H'as ordained one of the 
ministers of Leith, and had a principal share in the scheme for 
revising the psalmody of the Scottish churcli, under theauthority 
of the General Assembly. He contributed to this underiaking 
several scriptural translations and paraphrases of his own com- 
losition. About the same time he delivered, during two 
recessive seasons, in Edinburgh, lectures on history, wliioh 
amended witli so muc\^ apptoNiatvoo, VW\ \vft "»;»a\KQM^il 
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forn'a.i'(i as a. canditlate for the professorship of histury in the 
univei-sity ; but, as the clisur Uad been always filled by one of the 
members of ihe ike uUy of advocates, the choice fell uponuDother 
competitor, who possessed that qualification. When dLsappointed 
in this object, he published the substance of liis lectures in a 
work entitled ■ Elements of the Philosophy of History,' and 
in a separate essay ' Oti the Manners of Asia.' 

Hia poems, which had hitherto been only circulated in JIS, or 
printed in a desultory manner, were collected and published in 
1781. T!ie favourable reception which they met with en- 
couraged him to aliempt the composition of a tragedy, and he 
chose the charter of Runnymede for hia subject. This innocent 
drama was sent to the manager of Covent Garden, by whom it 
was accepted, and even put into rehearsal ; but, on some ground- 
less rumour of its containing dangerous political matter, the 
Xiord Chamberlain thought fit to prohibit its representation. It 
was, however, acted on the Edinburgh boards, and afterwards 
published, though without exhibiting in its contents anything 
calculated to agitate either poetical or political feelings. 

In the mean time our author unhappily drew on himself the 
displeasure of liis parishioners. His connexion with the stage 
was deemed improper in a clergyman. His literary pursuits 
interfered with his pastoral diligence ; and, what was worse, he 
was constitutionally subject to fits of depression, from which he 
took refuge in inebriety. Whatever his irregularities were (for 
they have been differently described), he was obliged to com- 
pound for tlieni by resigning his flock and retiring upon a small 
annuity. lie came to London, where his principal literary em- 
ployments were, liirnisliiug articles for ' The English Review,' and 
writing in vindication of Warren Hastings. He died at the age 
of forty, at his lodgings in Marl borough-street. His Sermons, 
which were publbhed two years afler Ids deatli, have obtained 
considerable popularity. 

His * Ode to tlie Cuckoo ' is the most agreeable effusion of his 
fancy. Burke was so much pleased with it, that, when he came 
to Edinburgh, he made himself acquEunted with its author. His 
claim to this piece has indeed been disputed by the relatives of 
Micliael Bruce ; and itis certain that, when Bruce's poems were 
Bent to Logan, he published them interfhixcd with hisaw\\,'wW.\wa,'i. i 
any marks tv discriminate the r^pecVVve asiftvOT*. %«\^'i'as*ass= \ 
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Kfiised of having refused to restore tlie MSS. But j 
diorge of stealing- llie ' Cuckoo ' from Bruce was not brought 
cainet Logan in IiIb lifetime, it cannot, in charity, stand against ' 
M toeniory or the bare assertion of his 



ROBERT NUGEXT, EAUL NUGENTJI 

[Corn, 1709, Died, 1788.] 

BoBEKT Ndgbnt was descended from fbe Nugents of Carlans- 
town, in the county of Westmealh, and was a younger son of 
Michael Nu^nt, by the daughter of Robert Lord Trimlestown. 

His political character was neither independent nor eminent, 
except for such honours as the court could bestow ; but we are 
told that in some instances he stood forth as an advocate for the 
intereals of Ireland. His zeal for the manufecturea of hia naiive 
island induced him, on one occasion, to present the Queen wilb 
a New-year's gift of Irish grngram, accompanied with a copy of 
rerses ; and it waa wickedly alleged, that her Majesty had re- 
'tumed her thanks to the noble author for hoik his pieces of 
fHuff. 

A volume of his poems was published, anonymously, by 
■JJodsley. in 1739. Ijord Orford remarks, that " he was o 
tbost- men of parts whose dawn was the biightest moment of a 
long life." lie was first known by a very spirited ode o; 
conversion from Popery ; yet he relapsed to the failh which he 
had abjured. On the circumstance of his re-conversion it is 
uncharitable to lay much stress against his memory- There have 
been instances of it in men whom either church would have been 
proud to appropriate. But it cannot bo denied that his poem 
on Faith funned, at a late period of his life, an anticlimas to 
tile first promise of his literary talents % and though he possessed 
abilities, and turned them to his private account, he ruse t 
.public confiilence as a statesman.f 

" [BecBiiso some pieces whirii are printed nmong the remaios of poor 
Michael Bruce have been ascribed to Logou, Mr. Ctialmers has ool thought 
l proper lo admit flnice'a poems into his culleclion. — Southej, Quar. Heta 

t [Goldsmltb, irbo admitled. his ' Epistle to a Lady ' uinung his * Bmudes 
"'British Poetry," addressei liis ' Haunch tiS N «i\»nv' iji'iivai, 
"Mr. Nagent sure did not -"ti^e iiia o-«n Oie:"— dwj \»-Wiiff^«. "l 
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AVILLIAM JULIUS MICKLE. 

[Born, 1734, Died, 17B8.] 
William Jclius Mickle was Uorii at LaDghoIm. in Dumfries- 
shire. His father, wlio was a clergyman of tlie Scottisli church, 
had livet! for some time in London, and had preached in the dis- 
senting meeting-house of the celebrated Dr. Watts, He returned 
to Scotland, on being presented to the living of Langliolm, the 
duties of which he fulliUed for many years ; and, in consideration 
of his long services, was peimitted to retain the stipend aAer he 
hail removed to Edinburgli for the belter education of his ciiil- 
dreu. Ilis brother-in-law was a brewer ia Eilinbni^h, od whose 
death the old clergyman unfortunately embarked his property, in 
order to coiiliiiue his business, under Ilie name of his eldest son. 
William, who was a younger son, was taken from the liigh-school 
at Ediubui^h, and placed as a clerk in the concern ; and, on 
coming of age, took tlie whole responsibility of it upon himself. 
When it is mentioned that Mickle had, from his boyish years, 
been an enthusiastic reader of Spenser, and that, before he wan 
twenty, he had composed two tragedies and half an epic poem, 
which were in due time consigned to the flames, it may be easily 
conceived that his habits of mind were not peculiarly titled for 
close and minute attention lo a trade which required incessant 
superintendence. He was, besides, unfortunate in becoming 
security for an insolvent acquaintance. In the year 1763 he 
became a bankrupt ; and, being apprehensive of the severity of 
9 of his creditors, lie repaired to London, feeling the misery 
a circumstances aggravated by those of the relations 
1 he bad left beliind him. 

^ Sefore leaving Scotland he had corresponded with Lord Lyt- 

telton, to whom he had submitted some of his poems in MS., 

was the ' Ode to William Pulteney, Esq.' Mallet, it wag nnivetsallj be- 
I, had trimmed and doctored it op. 

" What though the good, the brave, the vtise, 
With adverse force undaunled rite. 

To lireak ihe eternal dooml 
Thongh Cato lived, though Tidly spoke, 
Though BrntnE dealt the godlike stroke, 
Tet peri»h'd fated Knme." 
This very fine vene is quoted by Gibbon ia ^ii liiaraiAM tjS."¥ii\ 
bonoar it deservei.J 
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led ' Provide uce,' wliicli he had priated in 1762. 
ird Lyttelton patronized his Muse ratlier thaii his fortune, 
undertook (to use liis lordship's own phrase) to be bis 
fichoolinaster in poetry ;" but bis feftidious blattings could be 
to auy man who had a particle of genius ; and the 
ily peraoiial benefit which he attenipted to render him was to 
to his brother, the Governor of Jamaica, in Mickle'a 
thaif, when our poet liad thoughls of going out to that islandi 
Mickle, however, always spoke with becoming; liberality of this 
connexion. He was pleased with the suavity of Lord Lyttelton'a 
manners, and knew that his means of patronage were very slen- 
In the mean time, he lived nearly two years in London, 
ipon remittances from ius friends in Scotland, and by writing 
the daily papers. 
Ailer liaving- fluctuated between several schemes for subsist- 
ence, he at length accepted of the situation of corrector to tbfl 
Clarendon Press at Oxford, Whiist he retained that office he 
published a poem, wliicli he at first named ' The Concubine j' 
Huding that the title alarmed delicate ears, and suggested 
idea of its spirit and contents, he changed it to ' Syr 
Martyn.'* At Oxford he also engaged in polemical divinity, 
id published some severe animadversions on Dr. Harwood'a 
mt trauslation of the New Testament. He also showed hia 
lelity to the cause of religion in a tract entitled ' Volt^re in 
tlie Siiades ; or Dialogues on the Deistical Controversy.' 

His greatest poetical undertaking was the translation of ' The 
Lusiad,' which he began in 1770, and finished in fiveyeara. 
For the sake of leisure and retirement, he gave up his situation 
at the Clarendon Press, and resided at the house of a Mr. Tom- 
kins, a farmer, at Forest Hill, near Oxford. The English ' Lu- 
is dedicated, by permission, to the Duke of Bucclench ; 
Grace returned not the slightest notice or kindness to 
uious countryman. Whatever might be the Duke's rea- 
ms, good or bad, for this neglect, ha was a man fully capable 
acting on his own judgment ; and there was no necessity for 
making any other person responsible for bis conduct. Bat 
' [Mickle'a &cillly of veraification was so great, that, being a priolet by 
ifession, he frequently put bis linss into lype without tnkiug the trouble 
■rioofly to put them iolo uritiog-, (husuniiiog the composition of the 
' with the mechauical operation w\i\c\it.5V'E">'S^*™'™^M'^«-™™a 
-Sir Walter Scott, Poet. Wor^la,No\-■\.?.^>i^ 



Miekle, or his friends, suspected that Adam Siiiitli and David 
Hume had maliciously stocKl between him and the Bucclench 
patronage. This was a mere suspicion, which our author and 
Ilia friends onght eillier to Imve proved or suppressed. Miekle 
was indeed the declared antagonist of Hume ; he had written 
against him, and could not liear his name mentioned with tem- 
per : but there is not the slightest evitSence that the hatred was 
mutual. That Adam Smith eiiould have done him a mean 
injury nn one will believe probable who is acquainted with the 
traditional private character of that philosopher. But Miekle 
was also the antiigonist of Smith's doctrines on political economy, 
as may be seen in his ' Dieserlation on the Charter of the East 
India Company.' The author of ■ Tlie Wealth of Nations," for- 
sooth, was jealous of his opinions on monopolies! Even this 
paltry supposition is contradicted by dates, for Mickle'a tract 
upon the subject of monopolies was publislied several years after 
the preface to ' The Liisiad.' Upon the whole, the suspicion of 
his philosophical enemiet having poisoned the ear of the Duke 
of Buecleuch seems to have jiroceeded from the same irritable 
vanity which made hint threaten to celebrate Garrick as the 
hero of a second ' Dunciad ' when iie refused to accept of his 
tragedy ' The Siege of Marseilles.' 

Though ' The Lusiad ' had a lolerahle sale, his circumstances 
still made his friends solicitous that he should obtain some settled 
provision. Dr. Lowih offered to provide for him in the church. 
He refused the offer with honourable delicacy, lest his former 
writings in favour of religion should be attributed to the prospect 
of reward. At length the friendship of his kinsman, Commodore 
Johnstone, relieved him from unsettled prospects. Being ap- 
pointed to the command of a squadron destined for the coast of 
Portugal, he took out the translator of Camocns as his private 
secretary. Miekle was received with distinguished honours at 
Lisbon. The Duke of Braganza, in admitting him a member of 
the Roval Academy of Lisbon, presented him with his own 
picture. 

He returned to tinglanil in 1780, with a considerable acqui- 
sition of prize-money, and was appointed an agent for the distrl- 
butitm of the prize profits of the cruise. Ills fortune now ena- 
bled him to discharge the debts of his early and mercantilt^ iy!%- | 
He married the daughter of Mr. Tom^ina, VvCa 'hVoxo. Vt ^s»&. 



esided while translating ' Tlie Lusiad ;' and, with every pi 
<^ spending the remainder of his life in affluence and tranquillity, 
purchased a house and settled at Wheatley, near Osfurd. Su 
far his ciicmnstances have almost the agreeable air of a con- 
vCluding novel ; but the failure of a banker with wtioni iie was 
louuected as prize-agent, aud a Chancery suit in which he was 
EnTolved, greatly diminished his linanees, and disturbed the peace 

' his latter years. He died at Forest Hill, after a short 

jiess. 

His reputation principally rests upon the translation of ' The 
ILusiad,' which no Englishman had attempted before him, ex- 
cept Sir Richard Fanshawe. Sir Itichard's version is quaint, 
flat, and harsh ; and he has interwoven many ridiculously con- 
ceiteil expre»«ions which are foreign both to tlie spirit and style 
of his original ; but in general it is closer than the modern 
translation to liia literal meaning of Camoens. AlL<^t!ier, 
Fanshawe'a representation of the Portuguese poem may be com- 
pared to the wrong side of the tapestry. Hickle, on the oUier 
hand, is free, flowery, and peripiirastical ; he is incomparably 
more spirited than Fanshawe; but still ^he departs from the 
majestic simplicity of Canioeiis* diction as vv idely as Pope 
has done from that of Homer.* The sonorous and simple lan- 
guage of the Lusitanian epic is like the sound of a trumpet; 
and !AIick1e's imitation like the shakes and flourishes of the 
^Sule. 

* A hiippy example of this occurs in tlie descriptiou of De Gama'E fleet 
Kanohuriiiti: by mi>anlight in the harbnur of Mozambique : — 
" The moon, fiill orb"il, forsakes her watery cave. 
And lifts her lovely head above the wave ; 
The snowy splendours of her modest ray 
Streonio'er the glistening waves, and gliateoing play: 
Around her. glillering on the heaven's areh'd brow, 
Unnnmber'd stars eiielnsed in azore glov. 
Thick as the dewdraps in the April dawn. 
Or May flawurs crowdiog o'er dit daisy lawn. 
The canvas whitens in the silvfry beam. 
And with a mild pale-red the pendants gleam j 
The masts' fall shaduws tremble o'er the deep. 
The peaceful lines a holy giteoce ketip ; " 
The watchnuiD's carol, echoed from tUe prows. 
Alone, at times, awakes the still repose. 
In this beantiful sea-piece the circnmstance of " the must's lall sh. 
trembling o'er the deep," and of the " carol of the watchman echoed 
cbe prows," are touches of the tru\s\utiii's mlditian. Mickle has, bov 
got more credit for improTiDg ' Tlie Ijiiai' liian^ isaars'i*. 
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PB^lthoug)) he was not respunsible for the faults of tlie original, 
Mhos taken abundance of pains to defend them in his notes and 
preface. In this he has not been succesifiil. The iong le<:ture 
on geography and Portuguese history whicli Gama delivers to 

I the King of Meliada is a wearisome interruption to tlie narra- 

tive ; and the use of P^an mythology is a radical and unan- 
swerable defect. Mickle informs us a^ an apology for the latter 
circumstance that all this Pagan machinery was allegorical, and 
lliat the gods and goddesses of Homer were allegorical abo; an 
assertion which would require to be proved before it can be ad- 
mitted. Camoens himself has said Bomelhing about his conceal- 
ment of a moral meaning under his Pagan deities ; but if lie lias 
any such morality it is so well hidden that it is impossible to 
discover it. The Venus of 'The Lusiad,' we are told, is 
Divine Love; and liow is this Divine Love employed? For no 
other end than to give the poet an oppoi'tuiiity of displaying a 
scene of sensual gratiticatiun, an island is purposely raised up in 
the ocean ; Yenus conducts De Gama and his followers to this 
blessed sput, where a bevy of the nymphs of Venus are very 
good-naturedly prepared to treat them to their favours, not as 
a trial, but'as a reward for their viiluea ! Voltaire was certainly 
justified in pronouncing thb episode a piece of gratuitous inde- 
cency. Id tlie same allegorical spirit, no doubt, Bacchus, who 
opposes the Portuguese discoverers in the councils of Heaven, 
disguises himself as a Popiiili priest, and celebrates the rites of 
the Catholic religion. The imagination is somewhat puzzled lo 

' discover why Bacchus should be an enemy to the natives of a 
country the soil of which is so productive of his beverage, and 

I a friend to the Mahometans, who forbid tlie use of it ; although 
there is something amusing in the idea of the jolly god oSEciatijig 
as a Romish clergyman. 

Mickle's story of 'Syr Marlyn' is the most pleasing of his 

I original pieces. The object of the narrative is to exhibit the de- 
grading eifects of concubiuage, in the history of an amiable man, 

I who is reduced to despondency and soltishneas under the dominion 

I of a beldam and a slattern. The defect of the moral is, that the 
same evils miglit have happened to Syr Martyn in a state of ma- 
iriinoiiy. The simplicity of the tale is also, unhappily, overlaid 
by a weight of allegory and of obsolete phraseology which it has . 
not importance to euslain. Such a 6t^\e, a^\\ei \ft "ivANiiMs^ 
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1 his hnu-iekeeper, is like building a diminutive dwclJ- 
e pomp of (.iolliic architecture," 



TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 

I Oi' this American poet I am sorry tu be able to give the British 
t reader no account. I believe liis peraooal history is as little 
la his poetry ou this side uf tJie Atlantic. 






THOMAS WARTON. 

[Born, IT'S. Died. 1790.] 

I Thomas Wartos was descended from an ancient family, whose 

I reaideuce was at Beverley, in Yorkshire. OuB of his ancestors 
s knighted in the civil wars for his adherence to Charles I. ; 

' but by the failure of the same cause the estate of the family was 
confiscated, and they were unable to mamtwn the rank of gentry. 
The Toryism of the historian of English poetry was, therefore, 
hereditary. His father was fellow of Magdalen Collide, Oxford ; 
professor of poetry in that university ; and vicar of Basingstoke, 
in Hants, and of Cobhum, in Surrey. At the age of sixteen our 
author was admitted a commoner of Trinity College, Oaford, of 
which he continued a member, and an ornament, for forty-seven 
j^ars. His first poetical appearance in print has been traced to 

I .five eclogues iu blank verse, tlie scenes of which are ioid amon^ 
shepherds oppressed fay the wars in Germany. They 

[ appeared in Pearch's ' Supplement to Dodsley's Collection of 
Fugitive Pieces.' Warton disavowed those eclogues in his riper 

[ years. They are not discreditable to him as the verses of a boy j 
but it was a superfiuous offering to the public to subjoin tliem to 
his other works in Mr. Chalmers' edition of ' The British Poets.'f 

• [Mickle was the anthor of that verj beanliful sodb, ' There 's nae lack 
about the honsE!,' and on his ballad of ' Cumaor HaJl' Scott foanded bis 
romauee of Kenil worth.'] 

i [Mr. Southey, in his review of Chalmers' collection, ii of a different 
opinion. " A Tatoablt addition is made," he sajs, " to T. Wurton's work^ 
I^ Ihp discovery of five pastoral OElopui-B, the scenes of which ure laid umang 
the sbt^pherds oppressed hy the war in Germany. They were published in 
1 746, and ascrllMHl to him on tbe competent authoritr of Isaac Ei-ed. 'Iliey 
ertainiy remarkable producuoua fat b. joaA of eighteen." — Qi " " 
J. p. 501.] 
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* Tlie Pleasures of Melancholy,' was written oot 
bng after. As the composition of a youth, it is eutitlal to a 
very indulgent consideratiou ; and perhaps it gives promise of 
a sensibility which his subsequent poetry did not fulfil. It ivaa 
professedly written in his seventeenth, but published in his nine- 
teenth year, eo that it must be considered as testifying the slate 
of his genius at the latter period, for until his work had passed 
througii the press he would continue to improve it. In the year 
1749 he published his ' Triumph of Isis,' in answer to Mason's 
poetical attack oti the loyalty of Oxford. The best passage in 
this piece, be^nning with the tines, 

•■ Ye ftelted pinnBcles, je fBnes snbtime, 
Ye towere, that wear thu moasj vest nf tiioe," 
discovers that fondness for the beauties of architecture which 
was an absolute passion in the breast of Warton. Joseph War- 
toii relates, that, at an early period of their youth, his brother 
and he were taken by their lather to see Windsor Castle. Old 
Dr. Warton complaines, that, whilst the rest of the party en- 
pressed delight at the magnificent spectacle, Thomas made no 
remarks ; but Joseph Warton justly observes, that the silence of 
his brother was only a proof of the depth of his pleasure; that 
he was redly absorbed in the enjoyment of the sight ; and that 
his subsequent fondness for " eaifle imagery," he believed, might 
be traced to the impression which he then received from Windsor 
Castle. 

In 1750 he took the d^ree of a master of arts, and in the 
following year succeeded to a fellowsliip. In 1754 he published 
his ' Observationson Spenser's Fa5ry Queen,' in a single volume, 
which he a^erwards exjKknded into two volumes in the edition 
of 1762. In this work, he minutely analyses the classic and 
romantic sources of Spenser's fiction ; and so fer enables us to 
estimate the power of the poet's genius that wc can compare the 
scattered ore of his fanciful materials with their transmuted 
appearance in the 'Faery Queen." This work probably eon- 
trihutecl to his appointment to the professorship of poetry in the 
university in 1757, which he held, according to custom, for ten 
years. While possessed of that chair, he delivered a course of 
lectu res on poetry, in which he introduced his translations from 
^rreek Anthology, as well as the substance of his remarks 
Bucolic poetry of the Greeks, wh\ii\i\(M« a.'i\«t*»,tis»''g>^- 
4a 
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lialied in his edition of 'Theocritus.' In 1758 he assisted Dr. 
John.son in ' The Idler,' with Nob. 33, 93, and 96. About tiie j 
same time be published, witliout name or date, ' A Description 
of the City, Collie, and Cathedral of Winehester ;' and a 
humorous account of Oxford, intended to burlesque tlie popular 
description of that place, entitled ' A Companioa to the Guide, 
or a Guide to the Companion.' He also published anonymously, | 
in 1768, ' A Selection of Latin Metrical Inscriptions.' 

Wartoii's clerical profession forms no very protuinent part of | 
bis history. He had an indistinct and hurried articulation, whicli [ 
■was peculiarly unfavourable to his pulpit oratory. His 
bition was directed to other objects than preferment in the chiirch, 
and he was above solicitation. After having served the curacy of 1 
Woodstock fur nine years aa well as his avocations would permit, 
IS appointed in 1744 to the amall living of Kiddington, i 

tOxfordBiiire, and in 1785 to the donative of Uill Farrance, i 

■ Somersetshire, by his own college. 

The great work to which the studies of hia life were subservient 

. was his ' History of English Poetry,' an undertaking wliich had 
been successively projected by Pope and Gray. Those writers 
had suggested the imposing plan of arranging the British poets, 
not by their chronological auccesaion, but by their different 
schools. "Warton deliberately relinquished this scheme, because 
he felt that it was impracticable, except in a very va^e and 
general manner. Poetry is of too spiritual a nature to admit of 
its authors beii^ exactly grouped by a LinDeean system of clasa- 
fication. Striking resemblances and distinctions will, no doubt, 
be found among poets ; but the shudes of variety and gradation 
are so infinite, that to bring every composer within a given line 
of resemblance would require a new language in the philosophy 
of taste. Warton therefore adopted the simpler idea of tracing 
our poetry by its chronological progress. The work is certainly 
provokingly digressive in many places, and those who have sub- 
sequently examined the same subject have often complained of its 
inaccuracies; but the cliief cause of those inaccuracies was that 
boldness and extent of research which makes the work bo asefiil 
and entertaining. Those who detected his mistakes liave been, 

k in no small degree, indebted to him for their power of detecting 

Jtheoj. The first volume of his ' History ' appeared in 1774, the 
econd in J778, and the tbivd m \1ft\. Ql \^ faMrtk volume 



only a few sheets were printed ; and the account of our poeti^', 
which lie meant to have extended to the last century, was conti- 
Diied only to the reign of Elizabeth. 

In the year 1785 he was appointed to the Camden Professor- 
ship of History, in which situation he delivered only one inaugural 
dissertation. In the same year, upon the deatJi of Whitehead, lie 
received the laureatesliip. His odes were subjected to the ridi- 
cule of ' The Rolliad ;' but his head filled the laurel with more 
learning than it had encumpassed for a hundred years. 

In his sisty-second year, after a life of unintemipted good 
health, he was attacked by the gout, went to Bath for a cure, 
and returned, as he imagined, perfectly recovered ; but his 
appearance betrayed that his cooBtitulion had received a fatal 
sliock. At the close of an evening which he had spent with niore 
than ordinary cheerfulness, in the common-hall of his college, 
he was seized with a paralytic stroke, and expired on the follow- 
ing day. 

Some amuBing eccentricities of his character are mentioneil 
by the writer of his life (Dr. Mant), which the last editor of ' The 
British Poets * " blames that biographer for introducing. I am 
fer from joining in this censure. It is a miserable system of 
biography that would never allow us to smile at the foibles and 
peciiliarilies of its subject. The historian of English poetry would 
sometimes forget his own dignity so far as to drink ale and smoke 
tobacco with men of vulgar condition; either wishing', as some 
have gravely alleged, to study undisguised and unlettered human 
nature, or, which is more probable, to enjoy a heartier laugh and 
broader humour than could be found in polite society. He was also 
passionately fond (not of critical, but) of military reviews, and 
delighted in martial niiisic. The same strength of association which 
made him enjoy the sound of " llie spirit-stirring drum " led him 
^ be a constant and curious explorer of the architectural raorju- 
ments of chivalrous times ; and during his summer excurMona 
into the coimlry he always committed to paper the remarks which 
he had made on ancient buildings. During his visits to his bro- 
ther, Dr. J. TVarton, the reverend professor became an associate 

■ [The law AJeiander Chalniere. Sir WmIict Soolt ond Mr. CanipMl 
were tu hsTe edited lliis coUectioD, whicb fbit, as nunj a DoMe projwt hu 

dune, into the haads of a mere h^k in Ijlera tare, not destitnte of kjiowlf ' 

but withoQt the means of usia^ II properlj, and without tuBle.— Se*. 
hart's LifenfScM, vol. ii. p. 240, 2nil ed."\ 
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and confidant in all tlie spores of the schoolboys. When e 
with them in some culinary occupation, and when alarmed by the I 
Budilen approach of the master, he liaa been known to hide him- 
self in a dark corner of the kitchen, and haa been dragged from 1 
thence by the doctor, who had taken him for some great boy. 
Ee also used to help the boys in their exercises, generally putting | 
in aa many faults as would di^^guise the assistance. 

Every Englishman who values the literature of his country 
must feel himself obliged to Warton as a poetical antiquary. Aa 
a poet, he is ranked by his brother Joseph in the school of Spenser 
and Milton ; but this classification can only be admitted with a 
fiill understanding of the immense distance between him and his 
great masters. He had, indeed, "spelt the iabled rhyme;" he 
abounds in allusions to the romantic subjects of Spenser, and he 
is a sedulous imitator of the rich lyrical manner of Milton : but 
of tlie tenderness and peculiar harmony of Spenser he has caught 
nothing; and in hia resemblance to Milton he in the heir of his 
phraseology more than his spirit. His imitation of manner, how- 
ever, U not confined to Milton. His style oflen exhibits a very 
composite order of poetical architecture. In his ' Verses to Sh' 
Joshua Reynolds,' for instance, he blends the point and succinct- 
ness of Pope with the richness of the elder and more fanciful 
school. It is one of his happiest compositions ; 
^ the intermixture of styles has no unpleasing effect. In others he 

^^^_ often tastelessly and eiaborately unites his affectation of antiquity 
^^^^L vith the case-hardened graces of modern polish. 
^^^^H If we judge of him by the character of the majority of his 
^^^^r pieces, I believe that fifty out of sixty of them are sucli that vie 
1 should not be anxious to give them a second perusal. From that 

proportion of his works I conceive that an unprejudiced i 
would pronounce him af(orid,unafFectingdescriber, whose images 
are plentifully scattered, but without selection or relief. ~ 
confine our view, however, to some seven or eight of his happier 
pieces, we shall find in these a considerable degree of gmpbie 
power, of fiinoy, and auimatiori. His ' Verses lo Sir Joahuk 
' Beynoids'are splendid and spirited. There is also a Boftneas 

and sweetness in his ode entitled ' The Hamlet,' which is the 

I more welcome for being rare in his productions; and his ' Cn»- 

^^^^^fia<^e 'and 'Grave of Arthur' have a genuine air of martial and 
^^^^ni/nsCrel enthusiasm. Tbose ^v^km ex\S\^\., ^a ^^^« \ie&\. tdvoo- 
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the most striking feiture of his poetical character, which 
fondness for the recollections of chivalry, and a minute in- 
timacy of ima^nation with its gt>T^ous refidenceB and imposing 
spectacles. The spirit of eliivalry he may indeed be said to have 
revived in the poetry of modem times. His memory was richly 
stored with all the materials for description that can be got from 
books ; and he seems not to have been without an original 
enthusiasm for those objects which excite strong associations of 
regnrd and wonder. IVhether he would have ever looked with 
interest on a shepherd's cotta^fe if he had not found it descril)ed 
by Virgil or Theocritus may be fairly doubted ; but objects of 
terror, splendour, and magnificence are evidently congenial to his 
fancy. He is very impressive in sketching the appearance of an 
Ancient Gothic castle in the following lines: — 

High o'er the Irwiless heath, at nudnight eeeo, 
No more tb? vindovs, ranged in lou|; am; 
(Where the tall shaft and frelttd oook Iwtween 
Thick ivy twines), the laper'd ritcK l>etnij." 
fu memory was stored with an uncommon portion of that know- 
ledge which supplies materials for picturesque description ; and 
his universal acquaintance with our poets supplied him with 
expression, bo as to answer the full demand of his original ideas. 
Of his poetic invention in the feir sense of the word, of his depth 
of sensibility, or of his powers of reflection, it U not so easy to 
anything favourable.* 



THOMAS BLACKLOCK. 



[Bom, 1721. Died, 1791.] 
TitOMAS BLACKLOCK was born at Annan, in Dumfriesshire, 
where his fatlier was a bricklayer. Before he was aic montlis 
old he was totally deprived of aight by the small-pox. From an 
early age he diiicovered a fondness for listening to books, espe- 
cially to those in poetry ; and by the kindness of hia friends and 
' relations he acquired a slight acquaintance with the Latin toitgue, 
and with some of the popular Englislk classics. He began also, 
when very young, to compose verses ; and Mime of these having 

' [la the best of Warton'e pnems there is a Etitfiiess which um often gives 
them the apptaraaCB of iinitttlions from the Greelt-— Coleridge. 

Thomae Warton has sent me his • Inscription ' ■w\Bii\i Me -ciiSoet Ns» 
siaiple for my taste — Sheasloae.] 
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P^^^f been sliuM'U to Dr. Hteveitsoti, a.ii eminent ph^Gician of the Scot- 
!■ tish capital, the doctor benevolently took him to Edinburgh, 

I where Btacklock improved his knowledge of Latin, and com- 

L pieted his studies at the university. The publication of hta 

^^^^H poems excited a general interest in his &vour, and Professor 
^^^^kSpence, of Oxford, having prefixed to them an account of his 
^^^^Klife and diameter, a second edition of them was liberally en- 
^^^^Vcouraged in London. In 1759 lie was licensed as a preacher of 
^^^^Btiie Scottish church. He suoo afterwards married a Miss John- 
^^^^Kslon, a very worthy but homely woman ; whose beauty, however, 
^^^^g he was accustomed to extol with an ecstacy that made his friends 
P^ i^SJ^i^ his blindness as, in one instance, no misfortune. By the 

patronage of the Earl of Selkirk he was presented to the living 
of Kirkcudbright ; but in consequence of the violent objeotions 
that were mode by the parishioners to having a blind man for 
tlieir clergyman, he resigned the living, and uccepted of a small 

I annuity in its stead. With this slender provision lie returned to 
Edinburgh, and subsisted for the rest of his life by taking young 
gentlemen as boarders in his liouse, whom he occasionally assist^ 
in their studies. 
He published an interesting article on Blindness in the * En- 
cyclopedia Britauiiica,' and a work entitled ' Faraclesis, or Coa- 
Bolations of Religion,' in two dissertations, tiie one original, the 
Other translated from a work which has been sometinies ascribed 
to Cicero, but which is more generally believed to have been 
wrillen by Tigonius of Padua. He died of a nervous fever, at 
the age of seventy. 
Blacklock was a gentle and social being, but prone to melan- 
choly ; probably more from constitution than from tlie circum- 
stance of his blindness, which he so often and so deeply deplores. 
!From tliis despondent disposition he sought refuge in converse 
tinn and music. He was a tolerable perfornjer on the flute, and 
Diei\ lo carry a flageolet in his pocket, on wliich he was not dis- 
pleased to be solicited for a tune. 
His verses are extraordinary for a man blind from his inGuicy; 
but Mr. Henry Mackenzie, in his elegant biographical account 
of him, has certainly overrated his genius : and when Mr. Spence, 
of Oxford, submitted Blacklouk's descriptive powers as a problem 
Tfaphysjciaiis to resolve, hv, attributed to his writings a '- 
of descriptive 8trengi\i ■m\>i<.\v vXwj io yuA ■^ossHsi. '^«« 
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iiina • carried exaj^emtiou to the utmost wheu lie ileclarati l.liat 
ISIacklock would seem a iable to posterity as lie liatl been a pro- 
'■ digy to his contemporaries. It is no doubt curious that hia 
memory should have retained so mauy forms of expression for 
things which he had uever seen ; but those who hava conversed 
with intelligent persons who have been blind from their infancy 
must have often remarked in them a &miliarity of language 
respecting the objects of vision which, though not easy to be 
accounted for, will be found sufficiently common to make the 
rhymes of Blacklock appear ikr short of marvellous. Elacklock, 

Kire than one occasion, betrays something like marks of 
esa.f 
WILLIAM HAYWARD ROBERTS. 
[Born, 1745. Died, 17ai.] 
18 educated at Eton, and from, ihencewas elected to Kiug's 
y, Cambridge, where he took the degree of master of arts, 
and of doctor in divinity. From being an under master at Eton 
he finally rose to be provost of the college, in the year 1781. 
He was also chaplain to the King, and rector of Faruliam Royal, 
in Buckinghamshire. In mi he published, in three parls, * A 
Poetical Essay on the Attributes and Providence of the Deity ;' 
two years afterwards, ' A Poetical Epistle to Cliristopher Anstey,' 
on the English poets, chiefly those who had written in blank 
verse ; and in 1774 liis poem of ' Judah Restored,' a work of no 

* In htB ' Dlscorso ieVln LitteratiiriL.* 

+ [Blacklock'fi poetry sleeps sevuK in undisturbed mediocrity, and Blnck- 
locb hiniEelf is best remenibcml IVoni Johnson's reEereiilial looh OxA the 
influence a letter of bis had upaa the tstc tudforluuescf Durus.] 
I I [Dr. Roberts's ' Judnb Realored ' irns one of the Grel books that I ever 

possessed. It ww given me by a lady wboin I must ever grslefullT n 
ber OB ibe kindest friend of ipy boyhood. I read it often then, and cb 
recur to it with satie&etitni ; and periups I ove somctliiiig to ilie plain dig- 
nity of its style, which is suited to the bubject. and everjwbere b«ara the 
stump of |Dod sense and ctrefal erudition. To acknowledge obligations or 
llua kind is both a pleasure aud a duty.—Soulhey, Life of Coipper. iii. 32. 

The Editor possessea Soutbey's cupy of the ' Jadab,' with tbe blowing 
insoriptioti ill it in the poet's neat bnndwriliog: — " Robert Southej ; givea 
~" U>y Mm. Dolignon, 1784.] 
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SIR WILLIAM JONES. 

[Born, 1746. Died, 1794.] 
'"SiK William Jones is not a great poet ; but his name recalls 
I such associations of worth, intellect, and accomplishments, thai, 
if these sketciiea were not necessarily and designedly only iniitia- 
tures of biograpliy, I should feel it a sort of sacrilege to consign 
to scanty and inadequate bounds the life of a scholar who, in 
feeding the lamp of Itnowledge, may be truly said to have prema- 
turely esiiausted the lamp of life. 

He wua burn in London. His father, who it is said could 
I trace his descent from the ancient princes of North Wales, and 
' who, lilte hia son, was no discredit to his lineage, v/aa bo eminent 
a mathematician as to be distinguished by the esteem of Newton 
and Halley. Hia tirst employment had been that of a school- 
master on board a man-of-war ; and in that situation lie attracted 
the notice and friendship of Lord Anson. An anecdote ia told 
of him, that at tlie siege of Vigo he was one of the party who 
had the liberty of pillaging the captured town. With no very 
rapacious views, he selected a bookseller's shop for liis share; 
but, finding no twok worth taldng away, he carried off a pair of 
scissors, wUcli he used to show his friends, as a trophy of his 
military success. On his return to England he established him- 
self as a teacher of mathematics, and published several scientific 
works, which were remarkable for their neatness of illustratioii 
and brevity of style. By lirs labours as a teaciier he acquired a 
amall fortune, but lost it through the &ilure of a banker. His 
friend, Lord Macclesfield, however, in some degree indemnified 
tim for the loss, by procuring for him a sinecure place under 
governiaent. Sir William Jones lost this valuable parent wlien 
he was only three years old ; so that the .care of his first education 
devolved upon his mother. Site also «as a person of supeiior 
endowments, and cultivated his dawning powi 
assiduity wliich undoubtedly contributed to their quick and 
prising growth. We may judge of what a pupil she had, when 
we are told tliat, at iive years of age, one morning, in turniDg 
overtheIeave«of aliible, he iixed his attention with thestrongeet 
ailmirathn on a sublime passa^ iiv Hie Revelation. Human 
aature perh&pi preseuts no a.ulViQii\:\c ^\ctaTft ot 
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satis^ctory than liiat of eucli a pupil superintenileil by a 
ler capable of directing him. 

At the age of seven he went to Harrow school, where his 
at first interrupted by an accident which, lie met 
with in having his tliigfa-bone broken, aud he was obliged to be 
taken home for about a twelvemonth. But aller his return his 
abilities were so distinguished, that before he left Harrow he 
was shown to strangers as an ornament to the seminary. Before 
he liad reached this eminence at school, it is a feci, disgraceful 
to one of hia teachers, that, in consequence of the ground which 
he had lost by the accident already mentioned, he was frequently 
subjected to punishment for exertions which he could not make, 
or, to use his own expression, for not being able to soar liefore 
he had been taught to fly. The system of severity must have 
been merciless indeed when it applied to Jones, of whom liJs 
master. Dr. Thackery, used to say that he was a boy of so active 
a spirit, that, if left friendless and naked on Salisbury Plain, he 
would make hia way to fame and fortune. It is related of him, 
that wliile at Harrow, his fellow-scholara having determined to 
act the play of ' The Tempest,' they were at a loss for a copy, 
and that young Jones wrote out the whole from memory. Such 
miracles of human recollection are certainly on record, but it 
is not easy to conceive the boys at Harrow, when permitted by 
their masters to act a play, to have been at a loss for a copy of 
Shakspeare, and some mistake or exaggeration may be suspected 
in the anecdote. He possibly abridged the play forttie particular 
occa^on. Before leaving Harrow school he learned tlie Arabic 
characters, and studied the Hebrew language so as to enable 
him to read some of the original Psalms. What vrould have 
been labour to others whs Jones's amusement. He used to relax 
his mind with Philliilor's ' Lessons at Chess,' and with studying 
botany and fossils. 

In his eighteenth year he was entered of University College, 
Oxford, where his residence was rentiered more agreeable by his 
mother taking up her abode in the town. He was alsn, fortu< 
nately, permitted liy hia teachers to forsake the study of dial cclic 
logic, which still haunted the college, for that of Oriental lite- 
rature; and he was so zealous in this pursuit that he brought 
fVoni London to Oxford a native of Aleppo, whnni ha vNWi'uaA'ftsA- 
at his own expense, for the benefit of \v\»inswwc^:\aw!.\n Kti^">?.. 
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Be also began the study of modem Persic, and ibund lib ex- 
ertions rewarded with rapid success. HU vacations were spent 
ia Londuu, where he attended schools for riding and fencing, 
and t^luilied Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. He pursued in 
theory, aud even exceeded iu practice, ttie plan of education pro- 
jected by Milton ; and boasted that with the fortune of a peasant 
he could give liimself llie education of a prince. He obtained 
a fellowsliip at Oxford ; but before he obtained it, whilst he was 
yet fearful of his success, and uf burthening the slender finances 
of an affectionate mother for his support, he accepted the dtua- 
tiou of tutor to Lord Althorp, the sou of Earl Spencer. In the 
summer of 1765 he repaired to Wimbledon Park, to take upon 
himself the charge of his young pupil. He had not been long 
in Lord Spencer's &mi1y when he was Mattered by an offer from 
the Duke of Grafton of the place of interpreter of Eastern 
languages. This situation, though it might not have interfered 
with his other pursuits, he thought fit to decline; but earnestly 
requested that it might be given to liis Syrian teacher, Mirza, 
whose character he wrote. Tbe solicitation was, however, un- 
BOticed ; and the event only gave him an opportunity of regret- 
ting his own ignorance of the world in not accepting the proffered 
office, tliat he might consign its emoluments tu Hirza. At 
Wimbledon he first formed his acquaintance with the daughter 
of Dr. Siiipley, the Dean of Winchester, to which he owed the 
future happiness of his life. The ensuing winter, 1766, here- 
moved with Lord Spencer's family to London, where he renewed 
his pursuit of external as well as intellectual accomplishments, 
and received lessons from Gallini as well as Angelo. It is 
amusing to find his biographer add that he took lesso:is at the 
broadsword from an old Chelsea pensioner, seamed with scars, to 
whose military narrations he used to listen with delight. 

Ill 1767 lie made a short trip with the family of his pupil to 
tlte Continent, where, at Spa, he pursued the study of German, 
and availed himself of the opportunity of finding an incomparable 
teacher of dancing, whose name was Janson. In the following 
year he was requested by the secretary of the Duke uf Grafbiu 
to undertake a task in which no otiier scholar in England was 
ilUng to engage, namely, in fumisiiing a version of an 
life of Nadir Shaw, which the King of Denmark 
it witll liim to ^iig\ani,ani^>iwi\v\via'ftraoa'a"Majeaty 
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^^^E^ anxious to have trutj^lated into French. Mr. Jones undertook I 

I tijt! translation frum a laudable reluctance to allow the MS, to be ' 

carried out of the country for want of a translator, although the 
subject was dry, and the style of tlie original difficult, and ■ 

although it obliged iiim to submit his translation to a native of 
France, in order to give it the idioms of a French style. He 
was at this time only twenty-one yeara of age. The only reward 
which he obtained for Lis labour was a diploma from the lloyal 
Society of Copenhagen, and a recommendation from the court of 
Denmark to his own sovereign. To 'The History of Nadir 
Shaw' he added a treatise of his own on Oriental poetry, in the 
language of the translation. In the same year he began the 
study of music, and took some lessons on the Welsh harp. 

In 1770 he again visited the Continent with the Spencer 
family, and travelled into Italy. The genius which interests us 
at home redoubles its interest on foreign ground ; but It would 
appear, Irom Jones's letters, that in this instance he was too 
assiduous a scholar to be an amusing traveller. His miud, 
during this visit to the Continent, was less intent on men and 
manners than on objects which lie might have studied with equal 
advantage at home. We find him deciphering Chinese, and com- 
posing a tragedy. The tragedy has been irrecoverably lost. Its I 
suljject was the death of Mustapha, the son of Soliman ; the same 
on which Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, composed a drama. 

On his return to England he determined to embrace the law 
as a profession, the study of which he conimenced in 1 77 Ij being 
then ill his twenty-fourth year. His motives for choosing this 
profession are best explained in his own words. In a Utter to 
his friend Schultens he avows at once the public ambition and 
personal pride wliicli had now grown up with the maturity of 
liis character. " The die," he says, " is cast. AH my books 
and MSS., with the enceplion of those only whidi relate to law 
ajiil oratory, are locked up at Oxford ; and I have determined, 
for the next twenty years at least, to renounce all studies but 
I those which are cotmected with my profession. It is needless to 

trouble you with my reasons at length for this determination. J 

I I will only say tliat, if [ had lived at Rome or Athens, I should J 

^_.^4iave preferred the labours, studies, and dangers of (heir orators ^J 
^HAiBd. illustrious citizens, connected as they were uitli banishment ^H 
^^^kdevm death, to the groves of the ^(wte, ot \\\et*s«i.«««.^'i*»«^'^B 
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pfailosop^i'TS. Here I adopt itie same resolution, • • • • 
If the aluily of the law were really unpleasant and di^uating, 
which b far from the truth, the example of the wisest of the 
ancients and of Minerva would justify rae in preferring the useful 
olive to the barren laurel. To tell you my mind freely, I am 
not of a disposition to bear the arrogance of men of rank, to 
which poets and men of letters are so often obliged to submit." 

This letter was written some years after he had resigned his 
situation in Lord Spencer's family, and entered himself of the 
Middle Temple. In the mean time, though the motives which 
guided him to the choice of a profession undoubtedly made him 
In earnest with his legal studies, he still found spare hours to 
'devote to literature, He finished his tragedy of 'Mustapha,' and 
iketched two very ambitious plana — the one of an epic poem, the 
other of a Turkish history. That he could have written a useful 
and amusing history of Turkey is easy to suppose ; but the out- 
line and the few specimens of his intended epic leave little room 
for regret that it was not finished. Its subject was the discovery 

f B 'I ' theoliaraclersTyrian, and the machinery allegorical, 
th m nner of Spenser. More unpromising symptoms of a 
p Id hardly be announced. 

I 1772 he published his French Letter to Du Perron, the 
F h veller, who, in his account of his travels in India, had 
t ea d h University of Oxford, and some of its members, with 
d '^ t In this publication he corrected the French writer, 
pip th more asperity than his maturer judgment would 
) pp ved. Id the same year he published a email volume 

f p with two dissertations — one ou Oriental literature, and 

1 the arts commonly colled imitative. In his ' Essay 

th Arts,' he objects, on very feir grounds, lo the Aristotelian 

doct f the universal object of poetry being imitation. Cer- 

1y species of poetry can strictly be said to be imitative 

f except that which is dramatic. Mr, Twining, the 

tra I t of the ' Poetics,' has, however, explained this theory 
of Arialotle pretty Batisfsclorily, by showing that, when he spoke 
of poetry as imitative, he alluded to what he conceived to be the 
highest department of the art, namely, the drama; or to the 
dramatic part of epic poetry, the dialogue, which, in recita- 

in, afforded an actual imUafioTi o? vW i^assioiw which were 
ibed. 
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'Iten Mr. Jones had been called to the bar, he fuuud that do 
industry could effectively unite the pursuits of literature 
with the practice of the profession. He therefore took the reso- 
lution, already alluded to in one of his letters, of abstaining from 
all stuiiy but that of the science and eloquence of the bar. He 
thought, however, thai, consisteotly with this resolution, he might 
translate ' The Greek Orations of Ieebus, in cases relating to 
Succession to doubtful Property.' This translation appeared in 
1778. la the interval his practice became considerable, and 
he wild made, in 177G, a commhisioDer of bankrupts. He was at 
this time a member of the Koyal Society, and maintained an 
epistolary correspondence with several eminent foreign scholars. 
Among those correspondents, his favourite seems to have been 
Beviczki, an Oriental scholar, whom he met in England, and 
who was ailerwards the Imperial minister at Warsaw. 

From the commencement of lie American war, and during 
its whole pn^ess, Mr. Jones's political principles led him to a 
decided disapprobation of the measures of goverumeot which 
were pviraued in that contest. But though politically opposed 
lo Lord North, he possessed so much of the personal favour of 
that minister as to have some hopes of obtaining, by his influence, 
a seat on the Bench of Fort William, in Bengal, which became 
vacant in the year 1780, While this matter was in suspense, he 
was advised to stand as a candidate for the representation of the 
University of Oxford ; but finding there was no chance of suc- 
cess, be declined the contest before the day of election ; his 
political principles, and an ' Ode to Liberty ' which he had pub- 
lished, Itaving offended the majority of the academic voters. 
During the riots of 1780 he published a plan for security against 
insurrection, and for defence against invasion, which has since 
been realised in the volunteer system. During the same year 
he pmd a short visit to Paris ; and at one time intended to liave 
pioceeded to America, for a professional object, namely, to pro- 
cure for a client and friend the restitution of an estate wJiieh 
the government of the United States bad confiscated. The in- 
disposition of his friend, however, preventeil him from crossing 
the Atlantic. On his return to England he recurred to his 
favourite Oriental studies, and completed a translation of the 
seven ancient Arabian poems, famous for having been once sus- 
pended in the Temple of Mecca -, as wdi aa Mvafc« ijcKsa-v'^s*. 
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tee same langu^e, more curious than inviting in its subject, 
which was the Mahomedan law of succession to intestatea. The 
latter work had but few charms fo reward )iis labour ; but it 
gave him an opportunity for displaying his literary and legal 
fitness for ttie station in India to which he still aspired. 

Besides retracing his favourite studies with the Eastern Muses, 
we find him at this period warmly engaged in political as well 
as professional pursuits. An ' Essay on the Law of Bailments,' 
an ' Address to [he Inhabitants of Wentminster on Farliameotary 
Reform' — these publications, together with occasional pieces of 
poetry which he wrote within the last years of his residence in 
England, attest at once the vigour and elegance of Jiis mind, and 
the variety of its application. 

On the succession of the Shclburne administration he obtained, 
through the particular interest of Lord Ashburton, the judicial 
office in Bengal for which he had been hitherto an unsuccessful 
competitor. In March 17S3 he received the honour of knight- 
hood. In the April following he married Anna Maria Shipley, 
the daughter of the Bishop of St. Asaph, to whom he had been 
so many years attached. He imntediately sailed for India, having 
iccured, as his friend Lord Ashburton congratulated him, the 
two first objects of human pursuit, those of love and ambition. 
The joy with which he contemplated his situation is strongly 
testified in the descriptions of his feelings which he gives in his 
letters, and in the gigantic plans of literature wliich he sketched 
out. Happily married— still in the prime of life — leaving at 
home a reputation whicii had reached the hemispiiere he was to 
visit — -he baile adieu to the turbulence of party poiitics, wliich, 
though it had not dissolved any of Ills friendships, had made some 
of them irksome. The scenes which he had delighted to con- 
template at a distance were now inviting his closest researches 1 
lie approached regions and manners which gave a living picture 
of antiquity ; and, while his curiosity was heightened, he drew 
2 menus of its gratification. 

In December 1783 he commenced the discharge of his duties 
Indian judge with his characteristic ardour. He also 
tlie study of Sanscrit, He had been but a few years in 

idia when his knowledge of that ancient language enabled him, 
ider the auspices of t^ie GtiveriioT , Vo nomntence a great plan 
T administering justice among 1.W "InfiBma, Ns^ wi\ws«w^ % 
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iligi'Et of Hindu aDil Mahomedan laws, siiiiiiar to llial. which 
Justinian gave his Greek and Roman subjects. Ilia part in the 
project was only to survey and airang'e its materials. To that 
Buperin tendance the Brahmins tliemselves submilted with perfect 
confitience. To detail hb share in the labours of the Society of 
Calcutta, the earliest, or at least the niosl important, philoso- 
phical society established in British India, would be almost to 
abridg;e its ' Transactions' during his lifetime. He took the lead 
in founding it, and lived to see three volumes of its ' Transactions' 
appear. In 17S9 he translated the ancient Hindu drama, ' Sa- 
contala, or the Fatal Uin^,' by Callidas, an author whom Sir 
William Jones calls the .Shakspeare of India, and who lived 
about the time of Terence, in the first century before the Chris- 
tian era. This antique picture of Hindu manners is certainly 
the greatest curiosity which the study of Oriental literature by 
Europeans has brought to light. In 1794 he published, also 
from the Sanscrit, a translation of the Ordinances of Menu, who 
is esteemed by the Hindoos to be the earliest of created beings, 
and the holiest of legislators ; but who appears, by the English 
transklor's confession, to have lived lotig after priests, statesmen, 
and metaphysicians had learned to combine their cnifVs, 

While business required his daily attendance at Calcutta, liis 
usual reudence was on the banks of the Ganges, at the distance 
of five miles from the court. To this spot he returned every 
evening after simset ; and, in the morning, rose so early as to 
Teach his apartments Jii lime by setting out on foot at the first 
appearance of dawn. He pa.^ed tlie months of vacation at 
Chrialinagur, a country resilience, sixty miles from Calciitin, 
remarkable for its beauty, and interesting from having been the 
seat of an ancient Hindu colles^e. Here he added botany to tlie 
other porsuits of his indefetigable curiosity. 

In the burning climate of Bengal it is not surprising that the 
strongest constitution should have sunk under tlie weight of his 
professional duties and of his extensive literary labours. The 
former alone occupied him seven hours during the session-time. 
His health, indeed, seems to have been early affected in India. 
In 1793 the indisposition of Lady Jones rendered it necessary 
that she should return to England. Sir William proposed to 
follow her in 1795, delaying only till he should convi^W^s. *Joa 
^steio of Indian legislation. Bui i\iev -futtei Vi mesft. o-a vat«<t- 
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1794 he was attacked with an inflammation of the liver, which 
acted with uQCommon rapidity, and, liefore a phyfician was 
called Id, had advanced too &r to yield to tlie efficacy of medi- 
cine. He expired in a composed attitude, without a groan, op 
the appearance of a pang ; and retained an expression of com- 
placency on bia features to the last. 

In the course of a short life Sir William Jones acquired a 
degree of knowledge which the ordinary faculties of men, if they 
were blessed with antediluvian longevity, could scarcely hope to 
suiTpass. His learning threw light on the laws of Greece and 
India, on the general literature of Asia, and on the history of 
the iamily of nations. He carried philosophy, eloquence, and 
philanthropy iu to hie character of a lawyer and a judge. Amidst 
the driest toils of erudition, he retained a sensibility to the 
beauties of poetry, and a talent for transfusing them into his own 
language, which has seldom been united with the same d^;re« 
of industry. Had he written nothing but the delightful ode 
from Hafiz- — 

" Sweel maid, if thou wonldEt charm my sight," 
it would alone testifj- the harmony of his ear and the elegance 
of his taste. When he went abroad it was not to enrich himself 
with the spoils of avarice or ambition, but to search, amidst the 
ruins of Oriental literature, for treasures which he would not 
have exchanged 

'* For all Bokhara'E vauoled gold, 
Or all the gems of Samarcand." 

It is, nevertheless, impossible to avoid supposing that the 
activity of his mind spread itself in too many directions to be 
always employed to the best advantage. The impulse that car- 
ried him through so many pursuits has a look of something 
restless, inordinate, and osteutatious. Useful as he was, he would 
in oil probability have been still more so, had his powers be«n 
concentrated to fewer objects. His poetry is sometimes elegant, 
but altogether it has too much of the florid luxury of the East. 
His taste would appear, in liis latter years, to have Mien into a 
state of Brahminical idolatry, when he recommends to our par- 
ticular admiration, and translates in pompous lyrical diction, tliii 
Indian description of Cumara, the daughter of Ocean, riding 
upon a peacock ; and enjoins us to admire, as an allefrury equally 
aew and beautiful, the oiunui^nebV cjAiceo. <& v^'mi\sB^ Uw 
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tan Cupid, having a bow that is made of flowers, and a. bow- 
string which 19 a string of beea. ladustrioua as he was, his 
history is full of abandoned and half-executed projects. While 
his name reflects credit on poetical biography, his secondarj' fame 
as a composer shows that the palm of poetry is not likely to be 
won, even by great genius, without exclusive devotion to the 
pursuit,* — 

k"' 'AAA4 oBirms A^a rJirn Surjj/ria, aiThs iKtirSai ; 
'AAA^i nir yap IStiiit 9(it iroAtfiflti ^pyt 
'AaA^ Si ipxt"^'! ir^p^i xWafiv xa) lioiS^r," 
Iliad, xiv. 729. 
ROBERT BURNS. 
[Bom, 1758. Died, 1796.] 
' BoBEitT BuRNa was born near the town of Ayr, within a few 
hundred yards of " AUoway's auld haunted kirk," In a clay cot- 
tage, which his &tber, who was a Bmall farmer and gardener, had 
built with his own hands. A part of this humble edifice gave 
way when the poet was but a few days ok! ; aiid his tnoihev and 
he were carried, at midnight, through the storm, to a neighbour's 
house that gave them shelter. After having received some 
)es»ins in hia childhood from the schoolmaster of the village of 
AUuway, he was, at seven years of age, put under a teacher of 
the nameof Murdoch, who instructed him in reading and English 
grammar. This good man, who is still alive, and a teacher of 
knguages in London, boasts, with a very natural triumph, of 
having accurately instructed Burns in the first principles of com- 
poaition.'l' At such an age, Burns's study of principles could not 
be very profound ; yet it is due to his early instructor to obseri'e 
that his prose style is more accurate than we should espect even 
from the vigour of an untutored mind, and such as wnuh! leacl 
ippose that he had been early initialed in the rules of 
grammar. His father's removal to another femi in Ayrshire, at 
luiit Oliphant, unfortunately deprived him of the benefit of 
1 instructor, after he had been about two years 
; and for a. long time he received no other lessons 

[Tl is DDt Sir William Jones's poetrj that con perpetuate his nume, — 
Soulhey, Qiuir. Eev^ vol, xi. p. ni)2.] 
t [Murdoch died about the year 1833, ira^^iKi^iAv^risi-S 
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than those which his fkther gave him in writing and arithmetic, 
instructed his family by the fireside of their cottage in 
renings. About the age of thirteen he was sent, during 
a part of the summer, to the parish acbool in Dalrymple, in 
order to improve )iis handwriting. In the following year he 
had an opportunity of passing several weeks with his old friend 
Murdoch, with wliose assistance he began to study French with 
intense ardour and assiduity. His proficiency io tliat languc^e, 
though it was wonderful considering his opportunities, was neces- 
sarily slight} yet it was in showing this accomplishment alone 
that Bnms's weakness ever took the shape of vanity. One of his 
friends, who carried him into the company of a French lady, 
remarked, with surprise, that he attempted to converse with her 
in her own tongue. Their French, however, was soon found to 
be almost mutually uniutelligible. As far as Burns could make 
himself understood, he unfortunately ofientied the foreign lady. 
He meant to tell her that she was a cliarming person, and de- 
lightful in conversation ; but expressed himself so as to appear to 
lier to mean that she was fond of speaking ; to which the Gallic 
dame indignantly replied, that it was quite as common for poeta 
to be impertinent, as for women to be loquacious.* 

At the age of nineteen he received a few months' instruction 
in land-surveying.— -Such is the scanty history of his education, 
which is interesting simply because its opportunities were so lew 
and precarious, and such as only a gifted mind could have turned 

any account. 

Of his early reading, he tells us, that a Life of Hannibal, which 
Murdoch gave him when a boy, raised the iirst stirrings of his 
enthusiasm ; and he adds, with his own fervid expression, " tlmt 
the Life of Sir William Wallace poured a tide of Scottish "preju- 
dices into his veins, which would boil along there till the flood- 
gates of life were shut in eternal rest."f In his sixteenth year 
he had read some of the plays of Shakspeare, the works of Pope 
and Addison, and of the Scottish poets Kamsay and Fergusson. 
From the volumes of Locke, Bay, Derham, and Staekliouse, he 
also imbibed a smaiteiing of natural history and theology ; but 
his brother assures us that, until the time of his being known as 

• [This siDry is in no account of Bnrns'fi life that we have ever seen, be- 
>ore or since Mr. CamplitU wrote.] 
t From ids ietter to Dr. Moote. 
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an author, he cutitinued to be but imperfectly arquainteil with 
the most eminent of our English writers. Thanks to the eunga 
and GuperstitioD of his native country, hia getilus had some fos- 
tering aliments, which perhaps the study of classical authors 
might have led him to neglect. His inspiration grew up like the 
flower, which owes to heaven, in a barren soil, a natural beaaty 
and wildneos of fragrance that would be spoiled by artificial cul- 
ture. He learned an infinite number of old ballads, from hearing 
his mother sing them at her wheel ; and he was instructed in all 
the venerable heraldry of devils and witches by an ancient woman 
in the neighbourhood, " ^Ae SybelUne nurse of his Muse" vi\\o 
probably first imparted to him the story of 'Tam o'Shanter," 
" Song was his favourite and first pursuit." " The song-book," he 
says, " was my Vade Mecum : I pored over it constantly, driving 
my cart, or walking to labour." It would be pleasing to dwell 
on this era of his youthful sensibility, if his life had been happy ; 
but it was fax otherwise. He was the eldest of a family buffeted 
by misfortunes, toiling beyond their strength, and living without 
tlie support of animal food. At thirteen years of age he used to 
thresh in hia father's baro ; and at fifieen was the principal 
labourer on the farm. After tlie toils of the day, he usually 
sank, in the evening into dejection of spirits, and was afflicted 
with dull headaches, the joint result of anxiety, low diet, and 
fatigue. " This kind of life," he says, " the cheerless gioom of 
a hermit, with the unceasing moil of a galley-slave, brought me 
to my sixteenth year, when love made me a poet." The object 
of his first attachment was a Highland girl named JIary Camp- 
bell, who was his fellow-reaper in the same harvest- field.* She 
died very young ; and when Burns heard of her death, he was 
thrown into an ecsiacy of suffering much beyond what even his 
keen temperament was accustomed to feel. Nor does he seem 
ever to have forgotten her. His verses ' To Mary in Heaveu ;' 
his invocation to the star that rose on the anniversary of her 
death ; liis description of the landscape that was the scene of 
their day of love and parting vows, where " flowers sprang wan- 
ton to be pressed ;" the whole luxury and exquisite passion of 
■ hat strain, evince that her image had survived many important 
changes in himself. 

• [Mr. Campbell i^ misliikeii b this: Buras's first love wss his handsome 
Nell ; lus Mar; Campbell an niter acqaaiatanoi.^ 
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sevKiiteenili to his twenty-fourth year he lived as an 
assista,Tit to his father, on another farm iu Ayrshire, at Lochlea, 
to which they liad removed from Mount Oliphant. DuriuR that 
period liia brother Gilbert and he, besides labouring for their 
fatlier, took a part of the land on their own account, for itte 
purpose of raising flax ; and this speculation induced Robert U 
attempt establisiiiug himself in the businesa of flax-dresi'ltig' in 
the neighbouring town of Irvine. But the unhealthiness of tlio 
business, and the accidental misfortune of his shop taking lice, 
induced him at the end of sis months to abandon it. Whilst bi» 
father's affairs were growing desperate at Lochlea, the poet and 
liis brother had taken a different farm on their own account, as 
an asylum for the family in case of the worst ; but from unfavnui^ 
able seafona and a bad soil, this speculation proved also iinfur- 
lunate, and was given up. By this time Burns bad formed his 
connexion with Jean Armour, who was afterwards his wife, a 
connexion which could no longer be concealed at the moment 
when the ruinous state of hb afiairs had determined him to cross 
the Atlantic, and to seek liis fortune in Jamaica. lie bad even 
engaged himself aa assbtant overseer to a plantation. He pro- 
posed, however, to l^^albe the private contract of marri^;« 
which he had made with Jean, and, though he anticipated the 
necessity of leaving her behind him, he trusted to better days 
for their being re-united. But the parents of Jean were 
unwilling to dispose of her to a husband who was thus to be 
separated from her, and persuaded her to renounce the informal 
marriage. Bums also ^reed to dissolve the connexion, though 
deeply wounded at the apparent willin^piess of his mistress to 
give him up, and overwhelmed wiih feelings of the most dis- 
tracting nature. He now [1786] prepared to embark for 
Jamaica, where liis first situation would, in all probability, have 
been that of a negro-driver, when, before bidding a last adieu to 
his native country, he happily thought of publishing a collection 
of his poems. By this publication he gained about 201,, whicb 
seasonably saved him from indenting himself as a servant Ibr 
want of money to procure a passage. With nine gaineas out 
of llus sum he had taken a steerage passage in the Clyde for 
Jamaica; and to avoid the terrors of a jail he had been for some 
time skulking from covert to covert. He had taken a last leave 
of his friends, and liad composed \.\\e \ttsX. sn»^'KW'ih he thought 
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should ever measure to Caledonia,* when the contents of a 
letter from Dr. Blacklock of Edinburgh to one of his friends, 
describing; the encouragement which an edition of his poems 
would be likely to receive in Ilie Scottish capital, suddenly lighted 
up all his prospects, and detained him from embarking. " I 
immediately posted," he says, " to Edinburgh, without a single 
acquainlauce or letter of introduction. The baneful star which 
had so long shed its blasting infiiience on my zenith, for once 
made a revolution to the Dadir." 

Though he speaks of having had no acquaintancein Edinburgh, 
he had been previously introduced in Ayrshire to Lord Daer, to 
Dugald Stewart, and to several respectable individuals, by the 
reputation which the lirst edition of his poems had acquired. 
He arrived in Ediiibui^h in 1786, and his reception there was 
more like an agreeable change of fortune in a romance than 
like an event in ordinary life. His company was everywhere 
sought for ; and it was soon found that the admiration which his 
poetry had excited was but a part of what was due to the general 
eminence of his mental ioculties. Hia natural eloquence, and 
his warm and social heart expanding under the influence of pros- 
perity — which with all the pride of genius retained a quick and 
versatile sympathy with every variety of himian character — made 
him equally fosciua ling in the most refined and convivial so- 
cieties. For a while he reigned the fashion and idol of hia native 
capital. 

The profits of his new edition enabled him in the succeeding 
year, 17H7, to make a tour through a considerable extent both 
of the south and north of Scotland. The frieud who accom- 
panied liira in this excursion gives a very interesting description 
of the impressions which he saw produced in Bums's mind from 
some of the romantic scenery whicli they visited. " When we 
came," he says, " to a rustic hut on the river Till, where the 
stream descends in a noble waterfall, and is surrounded by a 
woody precipice that commands a most beautiful view of its 
course, he threw himself on a heatliy seat, and gave himself up 
to a tender, abstracted, and voluptuous indulgence of imagina- 
be conceived with wliat eutliusiasm he visited the 
of Bannockburn. 

he liad been caressed and d\fii\'n^i.Sa\vw\ mi Awwaftx^ 
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Edioburgh, it was naiural to anticipate that, among the nianf 
individuals of public influence and respectability who had coun- 
tenanced tiis geniua, some means might have been deviaed to 
secure to him a competent livelihuod in a proper elation of 
society. It was probably with this hope in his mind that he 
returned to Edinburgh afler his summer excursion ; and. unfor- 
tunately for his habits, spent the winter of 1768 in accepting a 
round of convivial invitations. The hospitality of the North n 
not then what it now is. Kelinement had not yet banished to the 
tavern thecusiom of bumper-toasts and of pressing the bottle ; 
and tlie master of the liouse was nut thought very hospitable 
unless the majority of his male guests at a regular party were 
at least half intoxicated. Burns was invited and importuned to 
those scenes of ilissipaiion ; and beset at least as much by the 
desire of others to enjoy his society when lie was exhilarated as 
by his own facility to lend it. He probably deluded his own re- 
flections by imagining that in every fresh excess be was acquiring 
a new friend, or attaching one already acquired. But with all 
the admiration and declarations of personal friendship which 
were lavished on him, the only appointment that could be 
obtained for him was that of an officer of excise. In the mean 
time he had acquired a relisli for a new and over-exeited state of 
life. He had been expected to shine in every society j and, to 
use his own phrase, " had been too often obliged to give his 
company a slice of his constitution." At least he was 
infatuated as to think so. He had now to go back to the sphere 
of society from which he had emerged, with every preparatory 
circnmstance to render him discontented with it that the most 
ingenious cruelly could have devised. 

After his appointment to the office of a gauger he look a farm 
at Ellisland, on the banks of the Nith, and settled in conjugal 
union with his Jean. But here his unhappy distraction between 
two employments, and his mode of life as an exciseman, which 
made the public-house his frequent abode, and his fatigues a temp- 
tation to excesses, had so bati an influence on his affairs, that at 
the end of three years and a half he sold his stock and gave up 
his farm. By promotion in tlie excise his income had risen 
70/. a-year, and with only tliis iucome in immediate prospect he 
repaired to Dumfries', the new pVaue ot iu'q Wav ■««£ asovgwd 

by the board o£ cgmmiaaioQeia. "Q.«b \»a "vtt-iRswiwsAa 



habits became coiitirmei], and Lis conduct aiid coaversatiou grew 
daily more unguarded. Timea of political rancour had al»o 
arrived, in which he was too ardent a spirit to preserve neutralitj'. 
He took the popular side, and became exposed to charges of dis- 
loyalty. He spuraed, indeed, at those charges, and wrote a veiy 
spiritHl esplanatiou of his principles. But hia political conver- 
sations had been reported to the Board of Excise, and it required 
the interest of a powerful friend to support him in tlie humble 
situation which he held. It was at Dumfnes that he wrote the 
finest of his saaga for Thomson's ' Musical Collection,' and dated 
many of the most eloquent of his letters. 

In the winter of 1796 his constitution, broken by cares, irre- 
gularities, and passions, fell into a rapid decline. The summer 
returned ; but only to shine on his sickness and his grave. In 
July his mind wandered into delirium ; and iu the same month a 
fever, on the fourth day of its continuance, closed his life and 
sufferings in his thirly-eighth year. 

Whatever were the faults of Bums, he lived unstained by a 
mean or dishonext action. To have died without debt after sup- 
porting a family on 70/. a-year bespeaks after alt but little of 
the spendthrift. That income, on accouut of his incapacity lo 
perform his duty, wa« even reduced to one-balf of its amount at 
the period of his dying sickness ; and humiliating threats of 
punishment, fur opinion;) uttered in the confidence of private con> 
versation, were among the last returns which the government of 
Scotland made to the man whose genius attaches agreeable asso- 
ciations to the name of his coimtry. 

His death seemed ,to efface the reoolloction of his feults, and 
of political differences, still harder to be forgotten. All the 
reepeclable inhabitants of Dumfries attended his funeral, whilst 
the volunlecrs of the city, and two re^ments of native fencibles, 
attended with solemn music, anil paid military honours at the 
grave of their illustrious countiynian. 

Bums lias given an elixir of life to his native dialect. The 
Scottish ' Tam o' Shanter' will be read aa long as any Englisli 
production of the same century. Tlie impression of his genius 
is deep and universal ; and, viewing him merely as a poet, there 
is scarcely any other regret connected with his name, than tliat 
his productions, with all their merit, tj.l\ a^va^X. o^ ^^l^« \si>.t«vi 
trhicb be possessed. Th^t % dctct aVVcm^\.e^ *s\"i '£='<**• '«"^'**' 
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of fiction or invenlion may be partly traced to the cast of hia 
genius, and partly to his circumstances and defective educatian. 
His poetical temperament waa that of fitfiil transports, isther 
than steady inspiration. Whatever he might have written was 
likely to have been fraught with passion. There is always 
enough of intereU io life to cherisli the feelings of a luan of 
genius; but it requires knowledge to enlarge and eorioh bis 
imagination. Of that knowledge wliich unrolls the diversities 
of human manners, adventures, and characters to a poet's study, 
he could have no great share; alchongh he stamped the little 

[treasure which he possessed in the mintage of sovereign genius, 
has been asserted that he received all t)ie education which is 
■tequisite for a poet ; he had learned reading, writing, and arilh> 
metic. and he had dipped into French and geometry. To a 
poet, it roust be owned, the three last of those acquisitions were 
quite superfluous. His education, it is also affirmed, was equal 
to Shakspeare's ;• but, without intending to make any com- 
parison between the genius of the two bards, it should be recol- 
lected that Shakspeare lived in an age within the verge of 
chivalry, an age overflowing with chivalrous and romantic read- 
ing ; that he was led by his vocation to have daily recourse to 
that kind of reading; that he dwelt on a spot which gave him 
constant access to it ; and was in habitual intercourse with men 
of genius. Burns, after growing up to manhood under toils 
which exliausted bis physical frame, acquired a scanty knowledge 
of modem books, of books tending for the most part to regulate 
the judgment more than to exercise the fancy, lo the whole 
tract of his reading there seems to be little that could cherith 
his inventive faculties. One material of poetry he certainly 
possessed, independent of books, in the legendary superstitions 
of his native country. But with all that he tells us of his early 
love of those superstitions, they seem tu have come iiome to his 
niind with so many ludicrous associations of vulgar tradition) 
that it may be doubted if he could have turned them to account 
in an elevated work of fiction. Strongly and ailmirably as he 
paints the supernatural in ' Tarn o' Shanter,' yet there, as every- 
where else, he makes it subservient to comic etfect, The 
fortuitous wildness and sweetness of his strains may, after all, 



" [E-vm if Shakspeare's edocation ™at aa VimlAe as ViH&"?aT 
" it 10 iave been, it was be joai liftina' 6,"\ 
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dde every regret that he iliil nut attempt more superb and 
regular structures of fancy. He describes, as he says, the senti- 
ments which he saw bueI felt in himgelf and his rustic compeers 
around him. His p^e is a. lively image of the coutemporury 
life and country from wliich he sprang. He brings back old 
Scotland to us with all her liomefelt endearments, her simple 
cuHtoma, her feetivitiew, her sturdy prejudices, and orthodox leal, 
with a power that excites, alternately, the most tender and 
mirthful sensations. After the full account of his pieces wliicli 
Dr. Currie has given, the English reader can have nothing new 
to learn respecting them.* On one powerfully comic piece Dr. 
Currie lias not disserted, namely, * The Holy Fair.' It is enough, 
however, to mention the humour of tliis prmluction without 
recommeodiitg its subject. Burns, indeed, only laughs at the 
abuses of a sacred iuatitution; but the theme was of unsafe 
approach, and he ought to have avoided It. 

He meets us, in his compositions, undi^uisedly as a peasant. 
At the same time hia observations go extensively into life, like 
those of a man who felt tlie proper dignity of human nature in 
the character of a peasant. The writer of some of the severest 
strictures that ever have been passed upon his (Mtetry't' conceives 
that his beauties are considerably defaced by a portion of false 
taste and vulgar sentiment, which adhere to him from his low 
education. Tliat Burns's education, or rather the want of it, 
esctuded him from much knowledge wliich might have fosterefl 
his inventive ingenuity, seems to be clear ; but his circumstances 
cannot be admitted to have communicated vulgarity to the tone 
of his sentiments. They have not the sordid taste of low con- 
dition. It is objected to him that be boasts too much of his 
own independence ; but, iu reality, this boast is neither frequent 
nor obtrusive ; and it is in itself the expression of a manly and 

• ISiapfi this was written, mach hs£ been done to illustrate the life, 
writmgs, and eenius uf Burns; edition after edition has tHwD called for of 
bit works, and memoir after memoir. The Lives bj Mr. Lockhirt and 
Mr. Allau CuDDingham art; loo well knowii ^r eulogy or quotation) [he 
vigorous vindi(»tory tone of the former, a^d the calm, clear, and earnest 
langnnge of the latter, with the Ihlnera of its ittihrniBtioii, leave little for 
suceeedtng wHien to soy by way of justification or illaatrBtion.] 

J Critique on the character of Buros in • The Edinburgh Hcview.' Ar- 
•, Cranuh'a lieliqiiia ^' Barns. [By Lord Jeffrey. Mr. Cannjbell'm.'^ii 
to Ijord Jeffrey is thought by the Ediobutjti UeVwtiw a»'\» »'i»).'i»viji».i 
lUcccs^Hb See 'Edinbnrgli Eeview,' to\. ^ix.\. ^, ^-J-i^ 
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laudable feeling. So far from catling up disagreeable recollec- 
ftioua of rusticity, his sentiments triumph, by their natural enei^, 
bpver tboBe false and fastidious diatiiictioQs whicb the miDd is but 

I loo apt to fonn in allotting its aympatbies to the sensibilities of 
the rich and poor. He carries us into the humble scenes of life, 
Dot to make us dole out our tribute of charitable compassion to 
paupers and cottagers, but to malte us feel with them on equal 

I terms, to make us enter into their passions and interests, and 

I.Bhare our hearts with them as with brothers and sisters of the 

I human species. 

is taxed, in the same place, with perpetually affecting to 

Ideride the virt:ues of prudence, regularity, and deceucy ; and 

i'With being imbued with the sentimentality of German novels. 

J Anything more remote from German sentiment than Burns's 
poetry could not easily be mentioned. But is he depraved and 
licentious in a comprehensive view of the moral character of his 
pieces? The over-genial freedom of a few assuredly ong;ht not 
to fix this character upon the whole of them- Tt is a charge 
which we should hardly expect to see preferred against the author 
of ' The Cotter's Saturday Night.' He is the enemy, indeed, 
of that selfish and niggardly spirit which shelters itself under 
the name of prudence; but that pharisaical disposition has 
seldom been a favourite with poets. Nor should bis luasims, 
which inculcate charity and candour in judging of human 

I jrailties, be iuterpreted as a serious defence of them, as when 

" Then gently scan joar brother man. 
Still gi^Dtlier Bisler woman, 
Though ihej mity gatig a kemiin wrang ; 
To Btep aside is human. 

*> Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 
lie knows each chord, its various tone. 
Each spriDg, its various bias." 

[ It is still more surprising that a critic, capable of so eloquently 
I'developing tjie traits of Bunis's genius, should have found fault 
Bvith his amatory strains for want of polish, and "of that chival- 
■ rous tone of gallantry which uniformly abases itself in the 
presence of tiie object of its devotion." Every reader must 
recall abundance of ll\oug\iU \n \\ib \oNii-sttwgi, \q -wViili any 
attempt to superadd a lone ot s,a\\B.\ii.Y^ -wuvii.i ■ftoV'ae. ' 
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" To giid refined gold, lo pnint the rose, 
Or add fresh perfume to the violet ;"• 



but to dubose the metAl, and to take the odour and colour from 
the flower. It is exactly this superiority to " abasement " and 
polisk which is the charm that distingiiisbes Burns from the herd 
of erotic songsters, from the days of the troubadours to the 
present time. He wrote from impulses more sincere than the 
spirit of chivalry; and even Lord Surrey and Sir Philip Sidney 
are cold and uninteresting lovers in comparison with the rustic 

The praises of his best pieces I have abstained from re-edioing, 
as there is no epithet of admiration which they deserve whicli has 
not been bestowed upon tbem. One point mi;st be conceded to 
tiie strictures on his poetry lo which I have ab"eady alluded, — 
tliat his personal satire was fierce and acrimonious. I am not, 
however, disposed to consider his attacks on Rumble John and 
Holy Willie as destitute of wit ; and his poem ou the clerical 
settlements at Kilmarnock blends a good deal of ingenious meta- 
phor with his accustomed humour. Even viewing him as a 
Kairii-ist, the last and humblest light in which he can be regarded 
oet, it may stilt be said of him, 
■' His etjie was wiitr, though it bud «ome gall ; 
Something he mig'bi bive mended — so nmy all." 
WILLIAM MASON. 
[Born, 1725. Died, 1797.] 
lAM Mason was the son of the vicar of St. Trinity, in the 
iiasi iUding of Yorkshire. He was entered of St. John's Col- 
lie, Cambridge, in his eighteenth year, having already, as he 
lended some attention to painting and poetry with 
mthful studies: — 

" Soon my hand the mimic colours spread, 

And VBiol; strove to stiBtcb a double wreHth 
From F»me'8 nu&diog laurels." — EnglUh Garden, 1>. i. 
3 university he distinguished jiimself by his Monody on 
on by no means iniproTes the original, vMch is as follows-— - 
To gild refined gold, to uBint the Hlj, 
To tkroa a psr/mne on the violet. 

King <7oAn, actW. «»™ft^. 
ttppet quoting another should be cOTtect.— 'B^oOi'WmVa.-i'i.^'*^- 
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*the death of Pope, which was published iu 1747 -• Two yeais 
afterwards he oblained his degree of master of arts, and a fellow- 
ship of Pembroke Hall. For his fellowship he was indebted to 
the interest of Gray, whose acquainlaoce with him was intimate 
and lasting, and who describes him, at Cambridge, as a young 
n of much fancy, little judgment, and a good deal of modesty ; 
in simplicity a child, a little vain, but sincere, inoffensive, and 
~ tadolent. At a later period of his life, Thomas Warton gave 
pirn the very opposite eharacler of a " buckram man." 

IS early attached to "Whig priociples, and wrote his poem 

' as an attack on the Jacobitism of Osford. When 

Thomas Warlon produced his ' Triumph of lais,' in reply, the 

two poets had the liberality to compliment the productions of 

each other ; nor were their rival strains much worthy of inutaal 

But Mason, though be was above envy, could not detach 

Qity from the subject. One evening, on entering Oxfoid 

With a friend, he expressed his happiness that it was dark. Hia 

"friend not perceiving any advantage in the circumstance, 

" What I" said Mason, " don't you remember my ' Isis '? " 

In 1753 he publbhed his ' Elfrida,' in which the chorus is 

introduced after the model of the Greek drama. The general 

unauitablenesa of that venerable appendage of the ancient theatre 

for the modern stage seems to be little disputed-^ The two pre- 

^^^^ dominent features of the Greelt chorus were, its music and its ab- 

^^^Kfltract morality. Its musical character could not be revived, unless 

^^^^■ithe science of mu^c were by some miracle to be made a thousand 

^^^^B^ears younger, and unless modern ears were restored to a taste 

^^Btbr its youthful simplicity. If music were as freely mixed with 

^^^H our tragedy as witli that of Greece, the effect wouUl speedily be, 

^^^Hto make harmony predominate over words, sound over sense, as 

I • [In oae of hie first poems Mason had, in a puerile Gction, ranked Cbau- 

r cer and Spenser and Miltou below Pope, which is like comparing a garden 

' ahmb with the oaka of the forest. But he would hate mninlnined no such 

' absurJity in hia riper yearc, for Mason lived to perceise and correct both 

' his errors of opinion nnd his &nlls of style.— Southej, Camper, voL a. 

I P- n7.| 

+ [The ancients were perpetuallj confined and hampered bj the necessity 
I of asing the ohoms: and if they have doiie wonders notwithstan^ng ihis 

olog, sure I am they would hnre performed still (trealer wonders without iL 
—Gray. Remarka oa ' Elfrida.' Warbsbi/ Mil/ord. vol. iv. p, 2, 

Lit is impossible to conceive ftisATWiTB VTaE^ai.'cun vTOfistoous pasdon, or 
Metlea her murderous rcvenM, to a -w^iAe wwv^ ot w.\Ho&asi'a.— ^isK.^A- 
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^^^Bn<lerD operas, and the result would be, not a resemblance to 
I the drama of Greece, but a thing as opposite to it as possible. 
The moral use of the ancient ehorua is also superseded by the 
nature of modern dramatic imitation, which incorporates senti- 
meat and reflection so freely with the speeches of the represented 
characters as to need no suspension of the dialogue for the sake 
of lyrical bursts of morality or religious invoealion. 

The chorus was the oldest part of Greek tragedy ; and though 
Mr. Schlegel baa rejected the idea of its having owed Its pre- 
servation on the Greek stage to its antiquity, I cannot help 
thinking that that circumstance was partly the cause of its pre- 
servation," Certainly the Greek drama, having sprung from a 
choral origin, would always retain a characfer congenial with 
the chorus. The Greek drama preserved a religious and highly 
rhythmical character. It took its rise from a popular solemnity, 
and continued to exhibit the public, as it were, personified iu a 
distinct character upon the stage. In this circumstance we may 
perhaps recognise a trait of the democratic spirit of Athenian 
manners, which delighted to give the impartial spectators a sort 
of image and representative voice upon the stage. Mui^ic was 
then simple; the dramatic representation of character and action, 
though bold, was simple ; and this simplicity left on the ancient 
stage a space for the chorus, which it could not obtain (penna- 
oently) on that of the modems. Our music is so complicated, 
that when it is allied with words it overwhelms our attention to 
words. Again, the Greek drama gave strong and decisive out- 
lines of character and passion, but not their minute EJiadings ; 
our drama gives ali the play of moral physiognomy. The great 
and awful characters of a Greek tragedy spoke in pithy texts, 
without commentaries of sentiment ; while the flexible eloquence 
of the moderns supplies both text and commentary. Every 
moral feeling, calm or tumultuous, is expressed in our soliloquies 

* Mr. Schlegel allades to tlie tcadition of Sophocles liaT[iig writlcD a 
prose defence of ihe chonis Ekgainst the objectioiu of coutempomries wbo 
blamed bis coDtinnnace of it. Admlttiag this tradition, what does it prove? 
Sophoetea faond the cboros in his Dative drama, aud no doubt fiiund (he 
Kenius of thai drama congeniBl with the chorus from which it had spruDg. 
la the opioioo of the peal Germoii cKtic, he used the chonis. not Iroia 
resell to hahit, buCpnnciple. Bat have not muiy persons af the liigljeiit 
genius defended customs ou the score of principle, 10 which they were 
secretly, perhaps ODConEriously, Bttnohed O'cxn the power of ln,\n\l C»sr 
torn is, in ikct, stroa^er than pnuoiple. 
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P or dialt^ues, Tiie Greeks made up for the want of soliloquy, 

and for the short simplicity of tlieir dialogue, wiiich often con- 

siateil in iaterchanges of single lines, by choral speeches, which 

commented on the passing action, explained occurring mo tivn,. 

. and soothed or deepened the moral impressions arising out of 

Lthe piece. With us everything is different. The drumalic cha- 

■ Meter is brought, both physically and morally, bo much nearer 

r perception, with all its fluctuating motives and feelings, as 

to render it as unnecessary to have interpreters of sentiment or 

motives, such as the chorus, to magnify, or soothe, or prolong 

oral impressions, as to iiave buskins to increase the sizi 

^ brazen vases to reverberate the voice, of the speaker. Nor has 
the mind any preparation for such juries of reflectors, aiid pro- 
cessions of confidential advisers. 
There is, however, no rule without a possible exception. To 
make the chorus an habitual part of the modern drama would be 
a chimerical attempt. There are few subjects in which every 
part of a plot may not be fulfilled by individuals. Tet it is 
easy to conceive a subject in which it may be re(|uired, o 
least desirable, to incorporate a group of individuals under ooe 
common part. And where this grouping aiiall arise, not capri- 
ciously, but necessarily out of the nature of tlie subject, our 
minds will not be offended by the circumstance, but will thank 
the dramatist for an agreeable novelty. In order to reconcile us, 
l' however, to this plural personage, or chorus, it is necessary that 

the individuals composing it should be knit not only by a natural 
hut dignified coalition. The group, in ftct, will scarcely please 

■ or interest the imagination unless it has a solemn or interesting 

^^^B^mmunity of character. Such are the Druids in ' Caractacus ;' 
^^^^bnd, perhaps, the chorus of Israelites in Kacine's ' Esther.* In 
^^^^Rnich a case even a modern audience would be likely to suspend 
^^^^ their love of artificial hannony, and to listen witli delight lo 
simple music and choral poetry, where the words were not 
drowned in the music. At all events, there would exist a fair 

I apology for introducing a chorus, from the natural and imposing 
bond of unity belonging to the group. But this apology will l^ 
■o means apply to tlie tragedy of ' Elfrida.' The chorus is there 
bomposed of persons who have no other community of character 
Aan their being the waiting-women of a baroness. They are 
K) ujiimportaut personages lo \)ft a cVotva, T'wk^ ki.ve no right 
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Ell so important a ring around Elfrida in the dramatic 
_ liere ; and the imagination is puzzled to discover any pro- 
priety in those yoimg ladies, who, according to history, ought to 
have been good Christians, striking up a hymn, in Harewood 
Forest, to the rising sun : — 

" Hail to the living light," Sm!. 

In Other respects the tragedy of ' Elfrida' is objectionable. It 
violates the traditional truth of history, without exhibiting a story 
sufficiently powerful to triumph over our historical belief. The 
whole concludes with Elfrida's self-devotion to widowhood ; but 
no circumstance is contrived to assure us, that, like many other 
affUcted widows, she may not marry again. An irreverend aud 
ludicrous, but involuntary, recollection is apt to cross the mind 
respecting the fragility of widows' vows — 

" Vows made in pain, as ■violent and void." 
' Elfrida' was acted at Coveut-garden in 1772 under the direc- 
tion of Colinan, who got it up witii splendid scenery, and cha- 
racteristic music composed by Dr. Arne ; but he made some 
alterations Id the text, which violently offended its aullior. 
Mason threatened the manager with an appeal to the public ; and 
the manager, in turn, threatened the poet with introducing a 
chorus of Grecian washerwomen on the stage. At the distance 
of several years it was revived at the same theatre, with the 
author's own alterations, but with no better success. The play, 
in spite of its theatrical failure, was still acknowledged to possess 
poetical beauties.* 

In 1754 Mason went into orders, and, through the patronage 
of Lord Holdernesse, was appointed one of the chaplains to the 
King. He was also domestic chaplain to the nobleman now 
mentioned, and accompanied him to Germany, where he speaks 
of having met with his friend Whitehead, the future laureate, at 
Hanover, in the year 1755, About the same time he received 

* [It was gomething in that eick]y age of tragedy to produce two tmcb 
dramas us ' Elfrida ' and ' Cnractacue ;' the eueceBg of which, when Colman 
(much to his hononr) made the bold expenmenl of bringing them on tlie 
stage, proved that, atlbough thepablicbad long been dieted apon trasli, they 
coald relish Eomethiogof avorthierhiniltlia^ ' Tamerlane,' ' The Revenge,' 
aud 'The Grecian Daogbter.' Mason composed hii plays upon an artificial 
model, and in a gorgeous diction, because he thuughl Sbnkcpeare bud pre- 
cluded all hope of excellence in any other form of drama. Sowhe^, (Wsr- 
per, vol. ii. p. 177.] 
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the living of Aston. He agaia courl«d ihe attention of the 
public in 1156, with four Odes, the themes nf which were ' Inde- 
pendence,' 'Memory,' 'Melancholy,' and 'The Fall of Tyranny.* 
Smollett and Sheustone, in their atrains to 'Independence' and 
* Memory,' have certainty outsljone our poet, as well as anticipated 
him in those subjects. The glittering and alliterative style of 
those four Odes of Mason v/aa severely parodied by Lloyd and 
Colman ; and the public, it is said, were more entertained with 
^the parodies than with the origiuals. On the death of Gibber 
1 proposed to succeed to the laurel ; but he received au 
Papology for its not being oifered to him because be was a clergy- 
man. The apology was certainly both an absurd and false one; 
for Warton, the succeeding laureate, was in orders,* There 
seems, however, to be no room for doubting the sincerity of 
I Mason's declaration, that he was indiflerent about the otiice. 

i reputation was considerably raised by the appearance of 
I'Caractacus' in 1759. Many years after its publicalion it wets 
performed at Covent-garden with applause ; though the itnpres- 
I it produced was not sufficient to make it permanent on the 
re. This chef-fffBiivTB of Mason may not exhibit Btrong or 
Tiniiiule delineation of human character; but it has enough of 
dramatic interest to support our admiration of virtue and our 
suspense and emotion in behalf of its cause ; and it leads the 
imagination into scenes delightfully cast amidst Ihe awfiilness of 
superstition, the venerable antiquity of history, and the untamed 
grandeur of external nature. In this last respect it may be pre- 
ferred to the tragedy of Beaumont and Fletcher on the same 
subject — that it brings forward the persons and abodes of the 
LiDruids with mure magnificent effect. There is so much of the 
at's eye displayed in the choice of his ground and in the out- 
e of his structure, that Mason seems to challenge somethmg 
e a generous prepossession of the mind in judging of his drama. 

• [ThiE is (kr from correct. Whitehead succeeded Cibber, who wna mc- 

cecded by Warton. Wtiite head Has not in orders ; bnl Eusdec, a pWEOn, 

da druuken one, had worn Ihe liiurel. Mason, being in orders, mu 

„niight by the then Lord Chaniberlnin less eligible than a layman. 

Drydeo was the 1aat laureate appointed by the King ; the sneceMora of 

■.Olarlex n„ vilh a noble regard ^ir poetry, left the election to the Lard 

rXbrnnberlain, To Gray and Sir Walter Scolt the antaalioD was offered w a 

siiK-cure, but refneeil, and b; Mr. Southey wan accepted conditionally — do< 

■osiii^aDniially, bttt upon occaEvm,tt\a";.\s, sheathe subject was fiilbr song 

aad the Muse conEentiiig,'^ 
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It is tlie work of a man of genius, that calls for regret on its 
imperfectiona. Even in llie lyrical passages, wliich ure most of 
all loaded with superfluons ornament and allitfiratiuii, we meet 
with an enthusiasm that breaks out from amidst encumbering 
faults. The invocation of the Druids to Snowdon, for wliich 
tlie miud is bo well prepared by the preceding scene, begins 
with peculiar harmony : — 

" M011& on SoavdiHI ctlU: 
Uear, tbaakiugof ni(miitaiDB,liear:" — 

and the ode on which Gray bestowed so much approbation 
with a noble person ificatiou and an impetuous t^irit : — 
J " Hark ! beard ja not yon footslep dread, 

That shook the esrth wilh ihundering tread ? 

Twas Dsath. In baste tha "orrior pass'd, 

Higli tover'd his belmed head." 

In 1764 he published a collection of his works in one volume, 
containing four Elegies, which had been written since (he 
appearance of ' Caractacus.' The language of those elegies is 
certainly less stt(H)' embroidered than that of his odes ; and they 
contain some agreeable passages, such as Dryden's character in 
the first, the description of a friend's happiness in country 
retirement in the second, and of Lady Coventry's beauty in the 
fourth ; but tjiey are not altogether free from the " huchram," 
and are studies of the head more than the heart. 

In 1762 he was appointed by his friend Mr. Montagu to the 
eanonry and preliend of Driffield, in the cathedral of York, and 
by Lord Holdemesse to the precentorsliip of the church ; but 
Ills principal residence continued still to be at Aaton, where he 
indulged bis taste in adorning the grounds irear his jmrsonage, 
and was still more honourably distinguished by an exemplary 
fulfilment of bis clerical duties. In 1765 he married a Miss 
Sherman, tlie daughter of William Sherman, Esq., of ICiogstoa- 
upon-Hull. From the time of his marriage witli this amiable 
woman he had unliappily Ultle intermission from anxiely in 
watching the progress of a consumption which carried her off at 
the end of two years at the early a^e of twenty-eigtiL He has 
commemorated her virtues in a weil-knowa and elegant sepul- 
chral inscription. 

13y the death of his beloved friend Gray, he was left a le^uvj 
of 500/., together with the boots an4"i\^. *A "tVe i^w*.. Viva 
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Memoirs and Letters of Gray ' were published in 1775, upon a 
tw plan of biogjaphj, which has Binee been followed in several 
The first book of his ' English Garden ' made its 
ipearance in 1772 ; the three subsequent parts eaine out i 
;jn77, 1779, and 1782. The first book contains a few Hue 
iautifully descriptive of woodland scenery : — 
" Many ft glode is found, 
The haant of wood-gods only ; where if Art 
E'er dared to tresd, 'twas with unsandall'd foot, 
Prinlless, as if the place were holy groan J." 

'here may be other fine passages in this poem ; but if there be 
I confess that the somniferous effect of the whole has occasioueil 
to me the fault or misfortuue of overlooking them. What value 
it may possess as an " Art of Ornamental Gardening," I do not 
presume to judge; but if this be the perfection of didactic 
poetry, as Wartou pronounced it, it would seem to be as diiticult 
lo teach art by poetry, as to teach poetry by art. Ha begins the 
poem by invoking Simplicity ; hut she never comes. Had hM 
power condescended to visit him, I think she would have thrown 

less " dilellante" air upon his principal episode, in which the 
tragic event of a woman expiring suddenly of a broken heart ia 
Introduced by a conversation between her rival lovers about 
*'Palladian bridges, Panini's pencil, and Piranesi's hand." 
.1^1 events, Simplicity would not have allowed the hero of the 
story to construct his barns in imitation of a Norman fortress, 
and to give his dairy the resemblance of an ancient abbey ; nor 
the poet himself to address a flock of sheep with as mucli 
■olemnity as if he had been haranguing a senate. 

During the whole progress of the American war. Mason con- 
tinued unchanged in bis Whig principles, and took an active 
share in the association for parliamentary reform, which began 
to be formed in the year 1779. Finding that his principles gave 
offence at court, he resigned his office of chaplainship to ;' 
King. His Muse was indebted to those politics for a new and 
lively change in her characler. In the pieces which he wrota 

* [loElead of melling dotro my materials into one mass, and consianlly 
Fpeaking in my own person, by which I might have appeared lo have more 
merit in the execadoa of the work, I have resolved lu adopt and enlarge 
npon the excellent plan of Mr. Mason in his Memoirs of Gray. — Boswkll. 
Masm's plan has been farther honoured by Hayluy's Imitation of it in liis 
rft of Cowper, by Mr. Moore 'iu\iiB\A!e trt.lnt4B^"iQiL,BDdtii Mr. Loek- 
" ■'" his Life of &! Walter acQtt.^ 
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of Malcolm MaeGregBr there is a pleasaDlry 
weahoultl little expect from the solemn hand which hail 
touched the harp of the Druids. Thomas Warton was the first 
U) discover, or at least to announce, him as the author of the 
' Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers ;' and Mason's ex- 
planation left the suspicion uncontradicted.* 

Among his accomplishments his critical kntmledge of painting 
must have been considerable, for his translation of Du Fresnoy's 
poem on that art, which appeared in 1783, was finished at the 
particular sug'^tion of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who furnished it 
with illustrative notes. One of his last publications was ' An 
Ode on the Commemoration of the British Revolution." It was 
his very last song in praise of liberty. Had Soame Jenyns, 
whom our poet rallies so facetiously for his Toryism, lived to 
read his palinode after the French Revolution, he might have 
retorted on him the lines which Mason put in the mouth of 
Dean Tucker in his ' Dialogue of the Dean and the Squire :' — 

" Squire Jenyni, since witli like intent 
We bolh have writ on government," 

But he showed that his philanthropy had suffered no abatement 
from the cliange of his politics, by delivering and publishing an 
eloquent sermon against the slave-trade. In the same year that 
gave occasion to his ' Secular Ode ' he condescended to be the 
biographer of his friend Whitehead, and the editor of his work*. 

Mason's learning in the arts was of no ordinary kind. He 
composed several devolional pieces of music for the choir of 
York cathedral ; and Dr. Burney speaks of an ' Historical and 
Critical Essay on English Church Music,' which he publislied 
in 1795, in very respectful terms. It is singular, however, that 
the fault ascribed by the same authority to his musical theory 
should be that of Calvinistical plairmess. In verse he was my 
Lord Peter — in his taste for sacred music Dr. Burney conipares 
him to Jack— in the 'Tale of a Tub.' 

His death was occasioned, in his seven ty-second year, by an 
accidental hurt on his leg, which he received in stepping out of 
a carriage, and which produced an incurable mortification. 

w pnt tjeyond all question by the eol- 
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JOSEPH WARTON. 

[Uoro, 1722. Died, 1800.] 

bocTOB JosEm Warton, eon to the vicar of Basingstoke, and 



^^^^^nlder brother to tlie historian of English {joetry, was born 
^^^^HouB^ of liis maternal grandfather, the Rev, Joseph RichardsoD, 
^^^^EKclor of Dunsfold, in Surrey. He vas chiefly educated at 
I home by his father, Dr. Warton, till his fourteenth year, when 

he was afimitled on the foundatioa of Winch eater Collie. He 
was there the gchoolfellow and intimate of Collins, the poet; 
and, in conjunction ivith him and another youth, whose name 
was Tomkyns, he sent to 'The Gentleman's Magazine' three 
pieces of poetry, which were highly commended in that miscel- 
lany. In 1740, beiug superannuated, he left Winchester School] 
and having misf^ed a preseutnlion to New College, Oxford, was 
entered a commoner at that of Oriel. At the university he com- 
posed hia two poems, ' The Enthusiast ' and ' The Dying Indian,' 
and a satirical prose sketch, in imilation of Le Sage, entitled 
' Ranelugli,' which his editor, Mr. Wooll, has inserted in tlie 
volume that contains his life, letters, and poems. Having taken 
the degree of bachelor of arts' at Oxford in 1744, he was 
ordained on his fatlier's curacy at Basingstoke. At the end of 
two years he removed from thenee to do duty ut Chelsea, where 
lie cauglit the small-poji. Having left that place for cliange of 
air, iie did not return to it, on account of some disagreement 
with the parishioners, but officiated for a few months at Chawton 
and Drosford, and then resumed hb residence at Basingstoke. 
Jn the same year, 1746, he published a volume of his odes, in 
the preface to which he expressed a hope that they would be 
Tegarded as a fair attempt to bring poetry back from the mo- 
mlizing and didactic taste of the age, to the truer channels of 
jancy and description. Collins, our author's immortal contem- 
porary, also published his odes in the same month of the same 
year. He realised, with Ihe hand of genius, that idea of highly 
personified and picturesque composition which Warton contem- 
plated with the eye of taste. But CoIIias's works were ushered 
with no manifesto of a design to regenerate the taste of tbe 
ti'illi no pretensions of erecting a new or recovered standard 
excellence. 
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748 our author was presented by the Duke of Bollon to 
^tory of Wiiislode, when he immediately married a lariy of 

that neigiibourhoori, Miss Daman, to whom he had been for 
some time attached. He had not been long settled in his living 
when he was invited by his patron to accompany him to the 
Eouth of France. The Duchess of Bollon was then in a con- 
firmed dropsy, and liia Grace, anticipating her death, wished to 
have a Protestant clergyman with him on tlie Continent, who 
might marry him, on the first intelligence of his consort'a death, 
to the lady with whom he lived, and who was universally known 
by the name of PoJly Peachum. Dr. Warton complied with 
this proposal, lo which (as his circuni stances wei'e narrow) it 
must be hoped that his poverty consented rather than his will. 
" To those," says Mr. Wool!, " who have enjoyed the rich and 
varied treasures of Dr. Warton'a conversation, who have been 
dazzled by the brilliancy of his wit, and instructed by the acute- 
ness of his understanding, I need not suggest how truly enviable 
was the journey which his fellow-travellers accomplished through 
the French provinces to Montauban." ft may be doubted, 
however, if the French provinces were exactly the scene where 
bis fella w-Irav el lers were most likely to be instnicteil by the 
acuteuess of Dr. Warton 's observations, as he was unable to 
speak the language of flie country, and could have no informa- 
tion from foreigners, except what he could now and then extort 
from the barbarons Latin of some Irish friar. Ue was himself 
so far from being delighted or ediSed by his pilgrimage, that for 
private reasons (as hia biographer states), and from inipatience 
of being restored to his femily, lie returned home without 
having accomplished the object for which the Duke had taken 
him abroad. He set out for Bordeaux in a courier's cart ; but 
being dreadfully jolted in that vehicle, he quitted it, and, having 
joined some carriers in Brittany, came home by way of St, 
Maloes. A monlji afler his return to England the Duchess of 
Bolton died ; and our author, imagining that his patron would 
possibly have the decency to remain a widower for a few weeks, 
wrot« to bia Grace, offering to join tiim immediately. But the 
Dnke had no mind to delay hia nuptials ; he was joined to Polly 
by a Protestant clergyman who was found upon the spot ; and 
our author thus missed the reward of the only action o? \»A^%t 
which can be said to throw ablenusivontoaTeft^fecNaSiJi&^i'^*^'^*'^- 
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Iti tiie year 1748-9 he had begun, and in 1753 he finisbed aad 
I publisheil, an edition of Virgil in Eiiglisli and Latin. To tbia 
[ trork Warburton cootributed a dissertation on the sixtb book of 
*Tlie iEneid;' Allerbury furnished a commentary on the eha- 
I Tacter of lapis; and the laureate, 'Whitehead, another on tbe 
I -shield of iEneas. Many of the notes were taken from the best 
I commentators on Yirgil, particularly Catrou and Segrais ; some 
were supplied by Mr. Spence ; and others, relating to tbe soil, 
climate, and customs of Italy, by Mr. Iloldsworth, wbo had re* 
flided for many years in that country. For the English of 'The 
iEueid ' he adopted the translation by Pitt. The Life of Virgil, 
with three essays on pastoral," didactic, and epic poetry, and k 
poetical version of the Eclogues and Georgics, constituted his 
own part of the work. This translation may, in many instances, 
be found more faithful and concise than Dryden's : but it wants 
that elastic and idiomatic frtiedom by which Dryden reconcilei 
^^ us to his faults, and exiiibits rather the diligence of a scholar 

^^^_ than the spirit of a poet. Dr. Harewood, in his vietr of the 
^^^^B -classics, accuses the Latin text of incorrectness.t Shortly after 
^^^^H the appearance of his ' Virgil ' he took a share in the periodical 
^^^^H paper 'The Adventurer,' and contributed twenty-four numbers, 
^^^^H wbichhavebeen generally esteemed the most valuable in tbe work. 
^^^H In 1754 he was instituted to the living of Tunwortb, an tbe 
^^^^1 presentation of the Jervoise family, and in 1755 was elected 
^^^^H second master of Winchester School, with the management and 
^^^^H advantage of a boarding-house. In the following year Lord 
^^^^p Lyttelton, whohad submitted a partof hia'Ilisfory of Henry 11' 
^^^^* to his revisal, bestowed a scarf upon him. He found leisure at 
r this period to commence his ' Essay on the Writings and Gentni 

I of Pope,' which be dedicated to Young without subscribing hit 

^^^^ pame. But he was soon, and it would appear with Ids own tacit 

f ^' 
° 



• His refleclions on pastoral poetry are limited to a 
: EabjoiDB an eE^ay on the subject, by Dr. JoljDson, from ' Tbe Bambler.' 
t With what justice I will not pretend to Bay ; but after cooipariog a few 
pages of Lis editiun with Maillaire, he Eeems to me to be lt»& attentive to 
puuclnalLUD than tbe editor of the 'Corpus Poetaram,' and someliincs lo 
omit ibu marks by wbich it is cuslomary Eo digtiogiiieii adverbs from pro- 
nouns. 1 dislike his inturprL-lstion of one line in the first Eologup of Virga, 
which EMms lo me peculiai'lj tasteless; cnmelj, where he translates -fad 
aligaot aristas " " after a few jeare." The picture of Melibteos' 
■' lieiiiiid a few ears of corn " so timpY^ ani i.T.i^ii'braiVi \init.\«)i, v 
-afifliij-id for a forced phrase ViUi legiii Vi &!&«. 
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permission, generally pronounced lo be its author. Twenty-six 
years, however, elapsed before he ventured lo complete it. Dr. 
John^ott said that tliis was owing to his not having been able to 
bring the public to be of Lis opinion as to Pope. Another 
reason has been assigned for his inactivity.* Warburton, the 
guardian of Pope's fame, was still alive ; and lie was the zealous 
and useful friend of our author's brother. The prelate died in 
1779, and in 1782 Dr. Warton published his exleuded and 
finished Essay. If the supposition that be abstained froin era- 
broiling himself by the question about Pope with Warburtou be 
true, it will at least impress us with an idea of his patience ; for 
it was no secret that Ruffhead was supplied by Warburton with 
TDaterials for a Life of Pope, in which he attacked Dr. Warton 
with abundant severity, but in which he entangled himself more 
than his adversary in the coarse-spun ropes of his special plead- 
ing-. Tlie Essay for a time raised up to him another enemy, to 
whom his conduct has even an air of submissiveness. In com- 
menting on a line of Pope, he hazarded a remark on Hogarth's 
propensity to intermix the ludicrous with attempts at the sub- 
lime, llogarth revengefully introduced Dr. Warton's worki 
into one of his satirical pieces, and vowed to bear him eternal 
enmity. Their mutual friends, however, interfered, and the 
artist was pacified. Dr. Warton, in the next edition, altered his 
just animadversion on Hogarth into an ill-merited compliment. 

By delaying to republish his Essay ou Pope, he ultimately 
obtained a more dispassionate hearing Horn the public for the 
work in its finished slate. In the mean time he enriched it with 
additions, digested from the reading of half a lifetime. The 
author of ' The Pursuits of Literature ' has pronounced it a 
commonplace book ; and Richardson, the novelist, used to call 
it a liferary gossip : bul a testimony in its favour, of niorft 
authority than any individual opinion, will be found in the popu- 
larity with wliicji it continues to be read. It is very entertiuuing, 
and abounds with criticism of more research than Addison's, of 
more amenity than Hurd's or Warburton 'b, and of more insinu- 
ating tact than Johnson's. At the same time, while much 
ingenuity and many truths are scattered over_ the] Essay, it is 
lossible to admire it as an entire theory, solid and cuiiatstent io 
parts. It b certainly setting out from unfortunate ^re- 
Cbalmers's Life of J.Waiiao, '■&n6^'?««: 
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inises to begin liis Remarks on Pope with grouping Dryden and 

Addison in the eaine class of poeta, and to form a scale foreati- 
maling piwticaJ genius which would set Elijah Fenton i 
higlier sphere than Butler. He places Pope in the scale of our 
poets next to Milton, and above Dryden ; yet he applies to 
the eiiaet cliaracter which Voltaire givea to the heartlesa Boilesu 
— that of a writer "perhaps incapable of the sublime which 
elevates, or of the feeling which affects the soul." With all this 
be tells us that our poetry and our languan;e are everlaalingly 
indebted to Pope ; he attributes genuine tenderness to the ' Elegy 
on an Unfortunate Lady ;' a strong degree of passion to the 
Epistle of Eloise ;' invention and fancy to ' The Rape of the 
Jjock j' and a picturesque conception to some parts of ' Windeor 
Forest,' which he ])ronounce3 worthy of the pencil of Rubens or 
Julio Romano. There is something like April wrather in these 
t transitions. 

In May 1766 he was advanced to the head-mastersliip of 
.Winchester School. In consequence of this promotion he < 
iwore visited Oxfonl, and proceeded to the degree of bachelor 
'Vnd doctor in divinitj'. After a union of twenty years he lost 
his first wife, by whom he had six children ; but tiia family and 
professional situation requiring a domestic partner, he had 
been only a year a widower when he married a Miss Nicholas, of 
Winchester, 

He now visited London more frequently than before. The 
drcle of his friends in Ihe metropolis comprehended all the 
members of Burke's and Johnson's Literary Club. With John- 
Bon himself he was for a long time on intimate terms ; but theii 
friendship suffered a breach which waa never closed in conafr- 
quence of an argument wliich took place between them during 
an evening spent at the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 
concluding words of their conversation are reported by one who 
was present to have been these : Johnson said, " Sir, I am not 
accustomed to be contradicted." Warton replied, " Better, sir, 
for yourself and your friends, if you were : our respect could not 
be increased, but our love might." 

In 1782 he wna indebted to hia friend, Dr. Lowth, Bishop of 
London, for a prebend of St. Paul's, and the living of Thorley 

JJertfoi'dt^hire, which, after some arrangements, he exchanged 
T that of Wickham. His ecc^eswsH^vwA ^leS.w^ea'w ■wsoa'too 
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in life to place him in that stale of leisure and independ- 
ence which might have enabled him to devote his beat years to 
literature, instead of the drudgery of a school. One great pro- 
ject which he announced, but never fulfilled, namely, ' A General 
History of Learning,' was in all probability prevented by llie 
preaaiire of his daily occnpationB. In 1788, through the interest 
of Lord Shannon, he obtained a prebend of Winchester, and, 
through the interest of Lord Malmsbury, was appointed to the 
rectory of Euslon, which he was afterwards allowed to exchange 
for that of Upham. In 1793 he resigned the fiitigues of his 
mastership of Winchester ; and having received from the super- 
intendents of the institution a vote of well-earned thanks for 
hia long and meritorious services, he went to live at bis rectory 
of Wickham. 

During his retirement at that place he was induced by a. 
liberal otfer of the bookseUers to superintend an edition of 
Pope, which he publislied in 1797. It was objected to this 
edition that it contained only his Essay on Pope, cut down into 
notes ; Ills biographer, however, repels the objection, by alleging 
that it contains a considerable portion of new matter. In his 
zeal to present everything that could be traced to the pen of 
Pope, he introduced two pieces of indelicate humour, 'The 
Double Mistress,' and the second satire of Horace. For the 
insertion of those pieces he received a censure in ' The Pur- 
suits of Literature,' which, considering his grey hairs and ser- 
vices in the literary world, was unbecoming, and which my 
individual partiality for Mr. Matthias Qiakes me wish that I 
had nut lo record. 

As a critic Dr. Warton is distinguished by his love of the 
Janciful and romantic. He examined our poetry at a period 
when it appeared to him that versified observations on familiar 
life and manners had usurped the honours which were exclu- 
sively due to the bold and inventive powers of im^ination. 
He conceived, also, that the charm of description in poetry was 
not sufficiently appreciated ^n hb own day : not that ihe age 
could be said to be without descriptive writers, but because, as 
he apprehended, the tyranny of Pope's reputation liad placed 
moral and didactic verse in too pre-eminent a light. He tliere- 
fore strongly urged the principle " that the most solid observa- 
tions on life, expressed with the mmoat \iikn"\\:^ ^.'sA. ^vtetcsat.! 
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aie morality, and itot poetry."* Without e\atniiiiiig how far 
pie applies exactly to the character of Pope, whom be 
himself owns not to have been tvithout pathos aud imagination, 
I thiiik his propositioD is so worded ua lo be liable to Wd to H 
most unsountl distinction between morality and poetry. If by 
"the most solid observations on life" are meant only those 
which relate to its prudential management and plain concerns, 
it is certainly true that these cannot be made poetical by the 
utmost brevity or elegance of expression. It is also true lliat 
even the nobler tenets of morality are comparatively less inte- 
resting in an insulated and, didactic shape than when they are 
blended with strong imitations of life, where passion, character, 
and situation bring them deeply home to our attention. Fiction 
is on this account bo far the soul of poetry, tliat, without its aid 
aa a vehicle, poetry can only give us morality in an abstract and 
(comparatively) uninteresting shape. But why does Fiction 
please us? surely not because it is false, but because it seems to 
be true ; because it spreads a wider field and a more brilliaut 
crowd of objects to our moral perceptions than Reality affords. 
Morality (in a high sense of the term, and not speaking of it as 
a dry science) is the essence of poetry. We fly from the injustice 
of this world to the poetical justice of Fiction, where our sense 
of right and wrong is either satasiied, or where our sympathy at 
least reposes with less disappointment and distraction ,thaii on 
the characters of life itself. Fiction, we may indeed be told, 

* [Our English poets may, I think, be disposed in foar difiUrent clasBes 
and degrees. In the first class I wonld place our oalj three sublime and 
pathcliu poclE, Spenser, Sbak^peare, Milton. In tbe second class sbould be 
raaked such u posseBfitd the true poetical genius in B more moderate 
degree, but who bad noble islenta for moral, elhical. and panegyrical poeiT. 
At the head of these are Dryden, Prior, Addisou, Cowley. Waller, GarUt, 
Feutou, Gay, Deiiham, Paruell. Id tbe third clafs may hv giliiced iii«ii of 
nix, of elegant taste, and lively fancy in describing fkmiliiir life, thoagb not 
the higher scenes of poetrf , Here may be numtKred, Batier, Swift, 
Kochester, Doone, Dorset, Oldham, In tbe fourtb class, the mere versiSeie, 
huveversmootli and melliflaous some of tbem maybe thongbt, should be 
disposed ; sncb as Pitt, Sandys. Fairfu, Broanie, Buckiogham, Lansdowne 
This ennmerstioD is not intended ns a complete catalogue of vriters, bu. 
only to mark out briefly tbe diCTerent species of our celebrated authors, la 
wbioh of these classes Pope deserves to !» placed, tbe following work is 
intended to determine, — Joseph Warlon, Deditxxtiun la Dr. yoaay. 

The position of Pope among oor poets, and the qaestiou gener^Iy of clai- 
siScation, Mr. Campbell has arguMl tS, tome \cq^ yo the Tntiodactca; 
£^say to Ihis volume.] 
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carries us into " a world of gayer t'mct and grace," tiie laws of 
wJiich are not to be judged by solid observations on the real 

But [his is not the cose, for moral truth is still the light of 
poetry, and fiction is only the refracting atmosphere which dif- 
fuses it ; and the )aws of moral truth are as essential to poetry 
as tliose of physical truth (Anatomy and Optics for instance) are 
to painting. Allegoty, narration, and the drama, make tlieir 
last appeal to the etliica of the human heart. It is therefore 
unsafe to draw a marked distinction lietween morality and poetry, 
or to speak of " solid obseroatioiu on life " as of things in their 
nature unpoetical j for we do meet in poetry with observations 
on life which for the charm of their solid truth we should 
exchange with reluctance for the most ingenious touches of 

The school of the "Wartons, considering them as poete, was 
rather too studiously prone lo description. The doctor, like his 
brother, certainly so far realised his own ideas of iuapiration as 
to burthen his verse with few observations on life which oppress 
the mind by their solidity. To his brother he is obviously inferior 
in the graphic and romantic style of composition at which he 
ainied, but in which it must nevertheless be owned that in some 
parts of his ' Ode to Fancy' he lias been pleasingly successful. 
Most of his poems are short and occasional, and (if I may venture 
to differ froni the opinion of his amiable editor, Mr. Wooll) 
aro by no means marked with originality. 'The Enthusiast ' 
was ivrilleii at too early a period of hb life to be a fair object 

I criticism. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 
[ [Bom, 1731. Died, 180O.] 

tLLtAM CowPER was born at Berkhamstead, iu Hertfordshire. 
Jlis grandfather was Spencer Cowper, a judge of the Court of 
CoiiimoD Pleas, and a younger brother of the Lord Chancellor 
Cowper. His father was the rector of Great Berkhamslead, and 
chaplain lo George II. At six years of age he was taken from 
the care of au indulgent molher, and ^\a,csA. wX o. wSfewSv^^"*"**^ 
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fordshire.* lie there endureil such tiardships as embittered his 
opinion of public education for all his life. His chief afHictioa 
was, to be singled out, as a vioiim of secret cruelty, by a young 
about fifteen years of age, whose barbarities were, how- 
at last detected, and punished by his expulsion. Covper 
also talien from the school. From the age of eight to nine 
was boarded with a famous oculiat,'|' on account of a complaint 
lis eyes, which, during his whole life, were subject to inflaro- 
matioD. Ue u-as sent from thence to Westminster, and con- 
tinued there till the age of eighteen, when he went into the office 
of a London Bolicitor. His account of himself in this situation 
candidly acknowledges his extreme idleness. " I did actually 
live," he says, in a letter to Lady Hesketh, '' three years with Mr. 
Chapman, a solicitor ; that is to say, I slept three years in hia 
house. I spent my days in Southampton-row, as you very well 
remember. There was I and the future Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low constantly employed from morning to night in giggling and 
making giggle." From the solicitor's house he went into cham- 
bers in the Temple ; but seems to have made no application to 
the study of the law, " Here he rambled," says Mr, Hayley, 
colloquial expression, from the thorny road of 
isprudence to the primrose paths of literature," — a most uncol- 
[uial expression iiideed, and savouriuji much more of Mr. 
lyley's genius than his own. At this period he wrote some 
translations from Horace, which he gave to the Duncombes, 
sad assisted Lloyd and Colman with some prose papers for their 
periodical works4 It ^as only at this time that Cowper could 
ever be said to have lived as a man of the world. Thoiigli shy 
• In Huyley's 'Life' hia first GChool is said to have been in Hertford- 
-e 'Mem. ' ■ " '" ' 



sfaire. [Id Cawcer's aeeount of bis otrn early life, this school is said to 
have tieeu !□ Bedfbrilslure ; bnt Hajlei' Ea;a Uertfordehire, mentioning also 
the place and name oFtbf master -, and as Cawper was only at one prlvata 



school, snlneqneat biagrapbers have properly tbllowed Hajley. The mil- 
take probably originated in the press, Cowper's own 'Memoirs' having 
appareutly been prinn?d from an ill-written mannscript. Of Ibis there is B 
irbimsical proof (p, 35), where the ' Persian I*tlera of Montesquieu are 
spoken of. and the compositor, unable to dedpher that Aothbr'a name, has 
converted it into Jfsies ^Bincs.— Southey. Life of Cotuper, vol. i. p. 7,1 

+ He does not inforiQ ua where, but calls the oculist Mr. D. Hajley. by 
mistake I suppose, says that he was boarded with a leinale oculist. [He 
was placed iu the houae cf an eminent ocnliat, whose wife also had obtained 
great celebrity in the same brancti QtroeiiraAfiwente.— ?iiaj,t«^,'i 
t [• The Coanoissenr," and ' Si, iame^s CtaQ!i»\it.'^ 
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to strangers, he was higlily valued, for his wit and pleasantry, 
amidst an intimate and gay circle of men of talenU. But though 
he was then in the focus of convivial society, he never partook of 
its intemperance. 

His patrimony being vell-nigli ^pent, a powerful friend and 
relation (Hajor Cowper) obtained for him the situation of Clerk 
to the Cominittees of the House of Lords ; but, on account of 
his dislike to the publicity of the situation, the appointment was 
changed to that of Clerk of the Journals of the same House.* 
The path to an easy maintenance now seemed to lie open before 
him ; but a calamitous disappointment was impending, the 
approaches of wiiich are best explained in bis own words. " In 
the beginning," hesays, " a strong opposition to my friend's right 
of nomination began to sliow itself. A powerful party was 
formed among the Lords to thwart it. * ' • Every advantage, 
I was told, would be sought for, and eagerly seized, to disconcert 
us. I was bid to expect on^esamination at the bar of the House, 
touching my sufficiency for the post I had taken. Being neceH- 
sarily ignorant of the nature of that business, it became expedient 
that I sliould visit the office daily, in order to qualify myself for 
the strictest scrutiny. All llie horror of my fears and perplexities 
now returned. A thunderbolt would have been as welcome to 
me as this intelligence. 1 knew to demonstration that upon 
these terms the Clerksliip of the Journals was no place for me. 
To require ray attendance at the bar of the House, tliat I Wight 
there publicly entitle myself to the office, was, in effect, to ex- 
clude me from it. In the mean time, the interest of my friend, 
tfie honour of his choice, ray own reputation and circumstances, 
all urged me forward, all pressed me to undertate that wldeli I 
saw to be impracticable. They whose spirits are formed like 
mine, lo whom a public exhibition of themselves, on any occasion, 
is mortal poison, may have some idea of the liorrors of my situa- 
tion — others can have none. My continual misery at length 
brouglit on a nervous fever ; quiet forsook me by day, and peace 
by night; a finger raised against me was more than I could stand 
against. In this posture of mind I atlended regularly at the 
office, where, instead of a soul upon the rack, the most active 
spirits were essentially necessary for my purpose. I expected 
no assistance from anybody there, all the inferior clerks b^uui^ 
• [Uia kiumuui Major Cowper was Uie ^WAee (A'tosa 4^Yi\sAsi*-\M^\ 
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under the influence of my oppouent, and accordingly I received 
noDC. The Journal books were indeed thrown open to me 
tliiug which could not be refused, and from which perhaps a n 
in health, and with a head turned to business, might have gained 
aJl the inforuuLtion he wanted; but it was not so with me. 
read without perceptionj and was so distressed, that, had every 
cleric in ihe office been my friend, it could have availed me lin " 
for I was not in a condition to receive instruction, much les 
elicit it out of MSS. without direction. Many months went 
over me thus employed ; constant in Ihe use of means, despairing 
as 10 the issue. The feelings of a man when he arrives at the 
place of execution are probably much like mine every time I set 
my foot in the office, which was every day for more than Imlf a 
year together." These agonies at length unaettleti his brain, 
Wlien his benevolent friend came to him, on the day appointed 
for his examination at Westminster, he found him in a dreadful 
condition. He had, in fact, the same morning, made an attempt 
at aelf-de^truction ; and showed a garter which had been broken, 
and an iron rod across his bed which had been bent, in the effort 
to accomplish his purpose by strangulation. Prom the state of 
his mind, it became necessary to remove him to the house of 
Cotton, of St, Alban's,* with whom he continued for about n 
teen months. "Within less than the half of that time his faculties 
began to return ; and tlie religious despair, which constituted 
the most tremendous circumstance of his malady, had given way 
to more consoling views of faith and piety. On his recovery he 
determined to renounce London for ever; and, that he raigtit 
I liave no temptation to return thither, gave up the office of com- 
F bankrupti, worth about 60/. a-year, which he had 
\he\d for some years. He then, in June 1765, repaired to Hun- 
1. where he settled in lodgings, attended by a man-servant, 
who followed him from Dr. Cotton's out of pure attachment, 
s brother, who had accompanied him thither, had no sooner 
t him, than, being alone among strangers, his spirits began 
again to sink ; and he found hijnsclf, he says, "like a traveller 
in the midst of an inhospitable desert, without a friend to com- 
fort or a guide to direct him." For four months he continued in 
bis lodging. Some few neighbours came to see him ; but th^ 
risks Here not very frequetil, anA\ieTa'(.\^w declined than sougbt 
• [Author of '■Visions'm'Ve'KB; 'TiisYvss^; &*\ 
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society. At length, however, young Mr. Unwin, tlie son of tlie 
clergymaa of tlie place, having been struek by his interesting 
appearance at church, lutroduced himself to his acquainlauce, 
and brought him to visit at his father's house. A mutual friend- 
ship was very soon formed between Cowper and thia amiable 
&niily, whose religious sentiments peculiarly corresponded with 
the predominant impressions of tiis mind. The Unwins, much 
to liis satisfaction, agreed to receive him as a boarder in their 
house. His routine of tife in this devout circle is best described 
by himself. " We breakfast," he says in one of his lettere, " com- 
monly between eigiit and nine ; till eleven we read either the 
Scriptures or the sermons of some faithful preacher of those 
holy mysteries. At eleven we attend divine service, wliich is 
performed here twice every iby ; and from twelve to three we 
separate and amuse ourselves as we please. During that interval 
I either read in my own apiirtmenl, or walk, or ride, or work in 
the garden. We seldom sit an hour after dinner, but, if the 
weather permits, adjourn to the garden, where with Mrs. Unwin 
and her son, I have generally the pleasure of religion 
tion. If it rains at is too windy for walking, we either & 
within doors or sing some hymns of Martin's' collection, and by 
the help of Mrs. Unwin's harpsichord make up a tolerable con- 
cert, in wliicli our hearts I hope are the most musical performers. 
After tea we sally forth to walk in good earnest, and we gene- 
rally travel four miles before we see home again. At niglit we 
read and converse as before till supper, and commonly finiBh the 
evening with hymns or a sermon." 

After the death of Mr. Unwin senior, in 1767, he accom- 
panied Mrs. Unwin and he^r daughter to a new residence which 
they chose at OIney, in Buckinghamshire. Here he formed an 
intimate friendship with Mr. Newton, then curate of Olney, with 
whom he voluntarily associated himself in the duly of visiting 
the cottages of the poor, and comforting their distresses. Mr. 
Newton and he were joint almoners in the secret donations of 
the weallhy and charilable Mr. Tliornlon, who transmitted 200:. 
a-year for the poor of Olney. At Mr. Newton's request he 
wrote some hymns, which were published in a collection long 

the was known as a poet, 
tremendous malady unhappily returned in 1T73, attewiisi 
* Martia MadiLD, acQusiuoTxhe^uuV. 
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Witb severe paroxjama of religioos despondency, ami his faculties 
■were again eclipsed for about five years. During tliat period 
Mrs. Unwin watched over him with a patience and tendernew 
truly maternal. After his second recovery, some of his amuse- 
ments, such as taming hares and making bird-cages, would seem 
to indicate no great confidence in the capacity of fais mind for 
tuental employment. But he still continued lo be a cursory 
reader; he betook himself also to drawing landscapes; and, 
what might have been still less expected at fifty years of age, 
begdii in earnest to cultivate his poetical talents, Tliese had 
lain, if not dormant, at least so slightly employed as to make 
his poetical progress, in the former part of hia life, scarcefy 
capable of being traced.* He spent, however, the winter of 
17bO-l in preparing hia first volume of Poems for the press, 
consisting of ' Table Talk,' ' Hope,' ' The Progress of Error,' 
' Charity,' &c., and it was published in 1782. Its reception was 
not equal to its merit, though his modest expectations wBre nnt 
upon the whole disappointed ; and he had the satisfaction of 
ranking Dr. Johnson and Benjamin Franklin among his zealous 
admirers. The volume was certainly good fruit under a rough 
rind, convejiu^ manly thoughts, but in a tone of enthusiasm 
which is ofleu harsh and forbidding. 

In the same year that he published his first volume an elegant 
and accomplished visitant came to Olney, with whom Cowper 
formed on acquaiutunce that was for some time very delightful 
to him. This was the widow of Sir Robert Austen. She had 
wit, gaiety, agreeable manners, and elegant taste. While she 
enlivened Cowper's unequal spirits by her convereation, she was 
also the taskmistress of his Muse. He b^;an lus great original 
poem at her suggestion, and was exhorted by her to undertake 
the translation of Homer. So much cheerfulness seems to hare 
beamed upon his sequestered life from the influence of beg 
society, that he gave her the endearing appellation of Sister 
■ Anne, and ascribed the arrival of so pleasing a friend to the i 

^^^^H direct interposition of Heaven. But his devout old friend Mn, | 
^^^^H Unwin saw nothing very providential in the ascendancy of r H 
^^^^B female so much more fascinating than herself over Cowper's H 
^^^^^ * ^t the age of eighteen he wrote some tolerable verBea on finding Itia H 
r heelof asboe; asubject^t\cV\sDsA\me'au:v»ffui.'aQf his i^po^tioa fO^M 

[ moralise on whimsical matters. ^| 
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miiiU ; am], apjiealiii^ to his gratitude for her |)a£t a 
gavt! liim liis cliuiue of eiilier renouncing- hadj Auelen's ac- 
quaiiil^nce or lier own. Cowper deciit«d upon adhering to tiie 
friend who had watched over liim in liis deepest afflictions, and 
sent Lady Austen a valedictory letter, couclied in ternifi of regret 
and r^^rd, but wtiicii neceHsarily put an end to their acquaint- 
ance. Whether in tnaking this decision he sacrificed a passion 
or only a fiieiiU^hip for Lady Austen, it must be inipossilile to 
tell; but it has been said, though not by Mr. Hayley, that the 
remembrance of a deep and devotnd attachment of his youth was 
never effeced by any succeeding impression of the same nature, 
and that his fondness for lady Austen was as plaionic as for 
Mary TJnwin. The sacrifice, however, cost hini much pain, and 
is perhaps as much to be admired as regretted.* 

fortunately the jealousy of Mrd. Unwiu did not extend to his 
cousin, Lady Hesketh. His letters to that lady give tlie mo^t 
pleasing view of Cowper's mind, exhibiting all ttie warmth of 
his heart as a kinsman, and his simple and unstudied elegance 
as a corres'iondent. His intercourse with this relation, after a 
separation of nearly tliirty years, was revived by her writing to 
congralitlate him on the appearance of his 'Task,' in 1784. 
Two years afi«r Lady Hesketh paid him a visit at Olneyj and, 
settling at Weston, in the immediate neiglibourhood, provided a 
house for bim and Mrs. Unwin there, which was more commo- 
dious than their former habitation. She also brought her car- 
riage and horses with her, and tiius induced him lo survey the 
country in a wider range than he liad been hithertii accustomed 
to take, as well as to mix a little more with ils inliabitants. As 
soon as ' The Task ' had been sent to the press, he began the 
' Tirocinium,' a poem on the subject of education, the purport 
of which was (in his own words) to censure the want of discipline 
and the inattention to morals which prevail in public schools, 
and to recommend private education as preferable on ali account!!. 
In the same year, 1784, he commenced his translation of Homer, 
whicii was brought to a conclusion and published by subscription 
in 1791. Tlie first edition of Homer was scarcely out of his 
hands when he embraced a proposal from a bookseller to be (he 

• [" RrtJi Lady Ansten and Mrs. Unwin," says Sonlhey. " appear to roc 
to have been wronged by the cauns assigned 6k the <isfiHXini«K,\E3i:««)Ea, 

a^ ] 
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L etlitor of Milton'a poetry, and to furnish a version of his Italian 

I and Latin poems, ton;etliGr with a critical commentary on hia 

whole works. Capable as lie was of guiding the reader's attea- 

L tion to the higher beauties of Milton, hia habits and recluse 

n made hira peculiarly unfit for the more minute functloDs 

I of an editor. In the progress of the work he seems to have 

I been constantly drawn away by the anxious correction of his 

great translation ; insomuch that his second edition of Homer 

was rathera new work than a revisal of the old. The subsequent 

history of hia life may make ns thankful that the powers 

mind were spared to accomplish so great an undertaking. Their 

. decline was fast approaching, In 1792 Mr. Ilayjey paid him a 

[ visit at Olney, and was present to console him under his afflictioii 

ig Mrs. Unwin attacked by the palsy. The shock sub- 

fflded, and a journey, which he undertook in company with Mrs. 

Unwin, to Mr. Hayley'a at Eartham, contribnted, with the genial 

air of the south, and the beautiful scenery of the conntry, to 

revive hia spirits; but they drooped, and became habitually 

dejected, on his return to Olney. In a moment of recovered 

cheerfulness he projected a poem on the four ages of man — 

in&ncy, youth, manhood, and old age ; but he only finished a 

short fragment of it. Mr. Hayley paid hini a second visit in the 

November of 1793 i he found him still possessed of all fais 

exquisite feelings, but there was something nndescribable in his 

appearance, which foreboded his relapsing into hopeless despond- 

•noy. Lady Hesketh repaired once more to Olney, and with a 

noble friendsliip undertook the care of two invalids, who were 

I pow incapable of managing themselves, Mrs. Unwin being at 

I this time entirely helpless and paralytic. Upon a third visit, 

i Mr. Hayley found him plunged into a melancholy torpor, whicti 

r extinguished even his social feelings. He met Mr, Hayley witU 

apparent indifference ; and when it was announced to him 

that his Majesty had bestowed on hira a pension of 3001. a-year, 

the intelligence arrived too late to give him pleasure. He coH'^ 

tinued under the care of Lady Hesketh until the end of Joljr 

1795, when he was removed, together with Mrs. Unwin, to thft 

house of his kinsman, Mr. Johnson, at North Tuddenham, in 

Norfolk. Stopping on the journey at ihe village of Eaton, neor 

St. Neot's, Cowper walked v(\t\YT!ir, JoVtanwrn the churchyaitl 

of that village by moonligVitj b.ii4 Vs-Wti Vv-Ca law 
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lliai) he had shown for many months. The subject uf their con- 
versation was ihe poet Thomson, Some time after iie went to 
see his cousiu Mrs. fiodham, at a village near Ihe residence of 
Mr. Johitsoii. When he saw in Mrs. Eodham's parlour a por- 
trait of himself, wiiich had been done by Abbot, lie clasped hia 
hands in a parosysm of distress, wishing that he could now be 
what he was when that likeness was taken. 

In December 1796 Mrs. Unwin died, in a bouse to which 
Mr- Johnson had removed, at Dunham, in the same county. 
Cowper, who had seen her half an hour before she expired, 
attended Mr. Jolmson to survey tier remains in the dusk of the 
evening ; but, after looking on her for a few moments, he started 
away, with a vehemeut unfinished exclamation of anguish ; and, 
either forgetting her in the suspension of his faculties, or not 
daring to trust his lips with the subject, he never afterwards 
utt«red her name. 

In 1799 he resumed some power of exertion ; he finished the 
revision of his Homer, translated some of Gay's fables into Latin, 
and wrote his last original poem, ' The Castaway.'* But it 
seems, from the utterly desolate tone of that production, that the 
finishing blaze of his fancy and intellects hail communicated no 
warmth of joj to his heart. The dropsy, which had become 
visible in his person, assumed an incurable aspect in the follow- 
ing; year j and after a rapid decline he expired on the 5th of 
April, 1800. 

The nature of Cowper's works makes us peculiarly identify 
the poet and the man in perusing them. As an individual, he 
was retired and weaned from the vanities of the world ; and as 
an iiriginal writer, he left the ambitious and luxuriant subjects of 
fiction and passion for those of real life and simple nature, and 
for the deTelopment of liis own earnest feelings in behalf of 
moral and reli^ous truth. liis language has such a masculine 
idiomatic strength, and his manner, whether he rises into grace 
or falls into negligence, has so much plain and ^miliar fre^om, 
that we read no poetry with a deeper conviction of its setitiments 
having come from the author's heart, and of the enthusiasm, iu 
whatever he describes, having been unfeigned and unesaggerated. 

• [Founded npon an incident relnfcd in 'Anson's VojHjes," Itiathelast l 
originsl pko.' he composed, and, all cir<;umBtaii(»* iiOQE\iKS«&, oae <S- *afc 
raoit affeeiiag that ever was compoaeil.— ^OM'L^ei -~\ 
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He im))Tesse8 as with the idea of a being whose fine spirit had 

been long enough in the mi:ced society of the world to be poliahecl 

by its intercourse, and yet withdrawn bo soon as to retain an 

unworldly degree of purity and simplicity. He was advanced 

is years before he became an author ; but hia coinpoaitioDS dis- 

I play a lenderness of feeling eo youlhfully preserved, and even 

~ ) of humour so far irom being extinguished by his ascetie 

babit«, that wo can scarcely regret liis not having written tliem 

n earlier period of life. For he blends the determination of 

age with an exquisite and ingenuous sensibility ; and though he 

sports very much with his subjects, yet. when he is in earnest, 

• there b a gravity of long-felt conviction in hia sentiments, which 

I gives an uncommon ripeness of character to his poetry. 

It is due to Cowper to fis our regard on tliis rmaffectedness 
and authenticity of liis works, considered as representations of 
himself, ijecause he forms a striking inalance of genius writing 
the liistory of its own secluded feelings, reflections, and enjoy- 
ments, in a sliaije so interesting as to engage the imagination like 
a work of fiction. He has invented no character in fable, nor in 
the drama ; but he has left a record of his own character, which 
forms not only an object of deep sympathy, but a. subject for the 
study of human nature. His verse, it is true, considered as such 
a record, abounds with opposite traits of severity and gentleness, 
of playfulness and superstition,* of solemnity and mirtli, which 
appea.r almost anomalous ; and there is, undoubtedly, sometimes 
I U air of moody versatility in tlie extreme contrasts of his feel- 
■ ings. But looking to his poetry as on ratire Btnictnre, it haa b 
massive air of sincerity. It is founded in steadfest principles of 
belief; and if we may prolong tlie architectural metaphor, 
though its arches may be sometimes gloomy, its tracery sportive, 
and its lights and shadows grotesquely crossed, yet altogether it 
still forms a vast, various, and mteresting mo[iument of the 

"s mind. Young's works are as devout, as satirical, sc 
times as merry, as those of Cowper, and undoubtedly more witty. 

bis alorj of Misagallios [' Tlie Task,' b. ti.], wIiieIi ia meant 1« 
cord the miracnJons punlsbnieHt or it siuner by his owe horse. Misaga- 
Ds, a. vicked fellow, as his name denotes, ii riding abroad, and overtakes 
•A sober-miiideil traveller an tbe road, whoEe eaxe he aEsails with the most 
improper laagaage ; till his horse, out of «.U ^lieace at his □wner's in^ie^, 
3pproai:bes the briuk of a pTedplce, aui. tucVj toetKi 'Via ts^c^iA.'ac'niKi 
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it the mdanchuly and wit of Young cia not make up lo us the 
idea of a conceivable or natural bdug'. He has sketched in his 
passes the iiigeuioua but incongruous form of a flotitious mind — 
Cuwper's soul speaks from his volumes. 

At the same time, while there is in Cowper a power of simple 
expression, of solid thought, and sincere feeling, which may 
be said, in a gfoieral view, to make the harsher and sot^ traits 
of his i,^enius harmonise, I cannot but recur to the observation 
that there are occasions when his contrarieties and asperities are 
positively unpleasirig;. Mr. Hayley commends him for possessing, 
above any ancient or moderu author, the nice art of passing', by 
the most delicate transition, from subjects to subjects which 
might otherwise seem lo be but little, of not at all, allied to 
each other — 



" From grave lo gaj, from Uvelj to m 



regard to Cowper's art of transition, I am disposed to 
fiAgree with Mr. Hayley that it was very nice. In his own mind 
trivial and solema subjects were easily associated, and he appears 
to make do elforC in bringiug them togetiier. The traosition 
sprang from the peculiar habits of his imagination, and was 
marked by the delicacy and subtlety of liis powers. But the 
general taiste and frame of the human mind is not calculated to 
receive pleasure from such transitions, however dexterously they 
may be made. The reader's imagination b never so passively 
in the hands of an author as not to compare the different im- 
pressions arising from successive passages; and there is no 
versatility in the writer's own thoughts tliat iviil give an air of 
natural connesion to subjects if it does not belong to them. 
Whatever Cowper's art of transition may be, the eSeet of it is 
to crowd into close contiguity his Dutcli painting and divinity. 
This moment we view him, as if prompled by a disdain of all 
the gaudy subjects of imagination, sporting agreeably with every 
tritle that comes in his way; in the next, a recollection of the 
most awful concerns of the human soul, and a belief tliat four- 
fifYhs of the species arc living under tlie ban of their Creator's 
displeasure, come across his mind ; and we then, in the compass of 
L,^. a page, exchange tlie facetious satirist, or the poet of the garden ^^ 
|H^r the greenhouse, fur one wIjo speaks to us in the Dasa« v£ vV«>. ^M 
^^HOmuijiotent, and nho announces lo o» a^\v\ft \Ktia». "^^i aw»^^B 
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undoubtedl;, shall prescribe limits to the association of devout 
aod ordinary thoughts; but still propriety dictates thai the 
as()ect of composition shall not rapidly turn from the smile of 
levity to a frown that denounces eternal perdition. 

He not only passes, within a short compass, from the jocose to 
the awful, but he sometimes blends them intimately tc^ther. 
It is fair that blundering commentators on the Bible should be 
exposed. The idea of a drunken postilion forgetting to put the 
linchpin in the wheel of his carriage may also be very entertain- 
ing to those whose safety is not endangered by his negligence ; 
but still the comparison of a false judgment which a perverse 
t^mmentator may pass on the Holy Scriptures, with the accident 
r pf Tom the driver being in his cups, is somewhat too familiar 
K'tor so grave a subject. The force, the humour, and picturesque- 
s of those satirical sketches, which are interspersed with bis 
igioua poems on Hope, Truth, Charily, &c.,in his Brst volume, 
I'lMeed not be disputed. One should be sorry to lose them, Or 
indeed anything tiiat Cowper has written, always saving and 
excepting the story of Misi^thus and his horse, which might be 
mistaken for an interpolation by Mrs. TJnwin, But in those 
gatirfeal sketches there is still a taste of something like comic 
Berinons, whether he describes the antiquated prude going to 
[ church, followed by her footboy, with the dew'drop hanging at 
[ his nose, or Vinoso, in the military mesa-room, thus expounding 
\ his religious belief: — 

" Adien to all morality ! if Grace 
Make worts a ^ain ingredieDt in the case. 
The Chrislian hope is — Waiter, draw the cork — 
If 1 mistaite Dol — Blocklit^dl with a fork! 
Without good works, whatever some may boast. 
Mere folly and delusion— Sir, jour toast. 
My flmi persunsioQ is, at least sometimes. 
That Heaven will weigh man's Tirluea and his on; 

I gUdt 
Aod,- 

The mirth of the above lines consists chiefly in placing the 9 
trine of the importance of good works to tialvation in the mouth 
a drunkard. It is a Culviniatic poet making game of an 
anti-Caivinistic creed, and is an excellent specimen of pioua 
bantering and evangelical raiWerj. ftal B*V\^tm, which disdains 
tlie hostility of ridicule, oug\\t also Vo \)e da«s« "v\». tC^^^assKL. I 
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^^^H^ quote the poet's own remark upOD St. Pnul : — 
^^^^P '■ So did not Paul. Direct me 1o a i|uip, 

^^^^^r Or merry turti, in all he ever wrow ; 

^^^^ And I coQsenl you Hike it for jour teit," 

Aud the Christian poet, by the solemnity of his subject, cerUinly 
iUentifies hiiiiaelf with the Cliri&tian preacher, wlio, as Cowper 
elsewhere remarks, should be spariiiji; of his eraile. The tioble 
effect of one of hia religious pieces, in whicit tie lias scarcely in 
any iostance descended to the ludicrous, proves the justice of his 
own advice. His ' Expostulation ' is a poetical sermon— au elo- 
quent and sublime one. But there b no Hogarth-painting in 
this brilliant Scripture piece. Lastly, the objects of his satire 
are sometimes so unskilfully selected as to attract either a scanty 
portion of our indignation or none at all. When he exposes 
real vice and enormity, it is with a pnwer lliat makes the heart 
triumph is their exposure. But we are very little interested by 
his declamations on such topics as the e^'eminacy of modern 
soldiers, the prodigality of poor gentlemen giving cast clothes 
to their valels, or the finery of a country girl whose head-dress 
is "indebted to some smart wig-weaver's hand." There is also 
much of the querulous laudator temporis acli in repruaciiing the 
English youths of his own day, wlio beat the French in triab of 
horsemanship, for not being like their forefathers, who beat the 
same people in contests fur crowns; as if there were anything 
more laudable in men butchering their fellow-creatures for the 
purposes of unprincipled ambition than employing themselves in 
the rivabhip of manly exercise. One would have thought, too, 
that the gentle recluse of OIney, who iiad so often employed 
himself in making boxes and bird-cages, might have had a little 
m ore indulgence for such as amuse themselves with chess and 
]]iards than to inveigh so bitterly against those pastimes.* 
~ n the mean time, while the lone of his satire becomes rigid, 
^^ t of his poetry is apt to grow relaxed. The saintly and 
austere artist seenis to be so much afraid of making song a mere 
fascination to the ear, that he rasts now and then a little rough- 
ness into his veisi6cation, particularly his rhymes; not from a 
^^^jdcioHs ear, but merely to show that he despii^es being smooth } 
^^^^■teetting that our language has no sii^erftuflUK Viii.'CLfv'ii'A'i, vi 
^^^^ • [See'TheTwV^'ri.\.a65tQ\.^l\ 
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tthrow away, and t1iat the rouglineas of verse is not Ua strength 

Rbut its weakness — the stagDation of the eiream, and not its 

■cible current. Apparently, also, from the fear of ostentation 

'to langiia^, he occasionally sinks his expression into fjatness. 

Even in his high-toned poem of * Expostulation,' he tells Britain 

of the time when she was a " puling starveling diit,"* 

Considering the tenor and circumatances of his life, it is not 

, much to be wondered at that some asperities and peculiarities 

H-sliould have adltered to the strong stem of Ids genius, like the 

I and fungus tliat cling to some ooble oak of the forest 

Piflmidst the damps of its unsunneil retirement. It is more sur- 

Kprising that he preserved in such seclusion so much genuine 

■ IpOner of comic observation. Though he himself acknowledged 

^laving written " many things with bile" in his first volunie,t 

yet his satire has many legitimate objects ; and it is not abstracted 

and ileclamalory satire, but it plaees human manners before ui 

in the liveliest attitudes and clearest colours. There is much of 

the full dbtiitctness of Theophrastus, and of the nervous and 

concise spirit of La Bruyere, in his piece entitled ' Conversation,* 

with a cast of Immour mperadded which is' peculiarly English, 

and not to be found out of England. Nowhere have the sophist 

e dubious man, whose evidence, 

" Pot want of prominence and just relief, 

Wdald faang an honest maa. and save a thief" — Convertatitni' — 

|be solemn fop, an oracle behind an empty cask — the stslentary 

I Veaver of long tales^ — the emphatic speaker, 

" If ho dearly loves to oppose, 

nowhere have these characters, and all the most prominent 
nuisances of colloquial intercourse, together with tlie bashful 
man, who is a nuisance to liimself^ been more happily delineated. 
One species of purity liis satires possess, which is, that they ara 
I (wver personal. { To his high-minded views, 

• ["While jet thoO wast a groveling polingchit, 

Tbj bones DOt fiiBhiou'd, and thy joints not knit." — 

Expuatulatioti.'] 
I + [SbnMej's ' Cowper,' vol. i, p, 261, and vol. ii. p. IS.').] 
^ _ t A single exception niiij be made lo this remark, in the iuslanee of 
■Oecidnus, -whose musiral Sunday parties be reprehended, and who i 
neaij Ibe liidv. G. Weeky. [Sec ' The Progress of Error ;'— 
"Beneath well-Bouud'ing GreA, 
I slur a name a iioeC owsv wit sy«^" — nope;\ \"s 
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^^^^b " Ad Individual was a saored mark, I 

^^^^V^ Not CO be struck in spurt, or in the dark," ■ 

^^^■, Every one knows Irom hoiv accidental a circuitiBtance his I 

^Hjl^Kittest original work, ' The Task,' took its rise, namely, from I 

^^ *'hb having ooe day complained to Lady Austen that lie kntiw not 1 
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wliat subject of poetry to choose, andher having told him to take 
her 8ofa for his theme. The mock-heroic commeQCenient of 
' The Task' has Ijeen censured as a blemish.* The general 
taste, I believe, does not find it so. Mr. Hayley's commeiidalioQ 
of liis art of transition may, in this instance, be fairly admitted, 
for lie quits his ludicrous history of tlie so^ and glides into a 
description of other objects by an easy and natural association of 
thoughts. His whimsical outset in a work where he promises 
so little and performs so muck may even be advantageously con- 
trasted with those magnificent commcDCemeDts of poems which 
pledge both the reader and the writer, in good earnest, to a (ask. 
Cowpex's poem, on the contrary, is like a river, which rises from 
Eplayful little fountain, and which gathers beauty and magnitude 
proceeds. 

-" vclot teniii nuscens de tbmiie riviis 

Per ittcituB, primum nullo cum munnure, valles 
Serpit ; ft at pitrii K seuiim e margine foatis 
Largiui efiiidit ; pluvioG modo colligil imbrea, 
El poGtquam ipalio vires accepil el undos." &c. 



He leads us abroad into his daily walks ; he exhibits the land- 
scapes which he uas accustomed to contemplate, and the trains 
of thouglit in which he habitually indulged. No attempt is 
made to interest us in legendary Actions or historical recollec- 
tions coimected with the ground over which he expatiates ; all is 
plainness and reality ; but we instantly recognise the true poet 
in the clearness, sweetness, and fidelity of his scenic draughts, in 
liis power of giving novelty (o what is common, and in the high 
relish, the exquisite enjoyment of rural sights and sounds which 
he communicates to the spirit. " His eyes drink the rivers with 
deli ght."t He excites an idea, that almost amounts to sensation, 

iw not to whom lie alludes in these lines : — 

Nor lie who, for (be bane of llioueai^ds bom, 
Built God a cbarcli, and laugh'd tl'is word to scoru," 
Tlie Calvinix meant Voltaire, and tlie cbarcb of PerDv;. tviiti its in- 
scription, IMo ereiiC i'oUaire."— Byron, IforA*, vol, xvi. p. 12*. See olio 
SoMti/'c ■ Cowper,' vol. vUi. j. 305.3 
• la 'The Ediabiirgh Review.' | A.nesp'WKLOoi-^'sosi'i*^^^''***^*- ' 
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if the frcslineH) and delight of a rural walk, eveo whei 
lo the wasteful common, which, 

" overgrown with fern, and ronph 

With pricklj> gosa. that, shnpeless and delnrni, 

Aod dBng'rouB to the touch, has yeC its bloom. 

And dcc& itsulf with araaiiienta of gold. 

Yields an nnpleHBing mmbli:; tht^rethe turf 

SnibllB fresh, and, rich in odorif 'rons herbs 

And fnogous fruits of earth, rtgal«B the sense 

With luaury of unexpected sweets." — TJie TfisA, b. i. 

His rural prospects have far leas variety and compass than those 
' Thumson ; but hta graphic touches are more close atid minute : 
not that Thomson was either deficient or undelightful in circum- 
stantial traits of the beauty of nature, but he looked lo her as a 
whole more than Cowper. His genius was more excursive and 
philosophical. The poet of Oljiey, on the contrary, regarded 
human philosophy with something; of theological contempt. To 
his eye the great and little things of this world were levelled into 
an equality by his recollectiua of the power and purposes of Him 
who made them. They are in his view only as toys spread od 
the lap and carpet of nature for the childhood of our immortal 
being. This religious indifference to the world is iar indeed from 
ilunting his sensibility to tlie genuine and simple beauties of 
ition, but it gives his taste a contentment and fellowship 
1th humble things. It makes him careless of selecting and 
"ining Iiia views of nature beyond their casual appearance. He 
contemplated the face of plain rural English life in momenls of 
leisure and sensibility, till its minutest features were impressed 
upon his fancy; and he sought not to embellish what he loved. 
Hence his landscapes have less of the ideally beautiful thftn 
Thomson's; but they have an unrivalled charm of truth and 
xealjty. 

The flat country where he resided certaiTily exhibited none of 
those wilder graces of nature which be had sufficient genius to 
have deluieated ; and yet there are perhaps fi;w romantic descrip- 
tions of rocks, precipices, and torrents, which we should prefer 
to the calm Engilsh character and familiar repose of the following 
lanilscape. It is in the finest manner of Cowper, and unites aU 
his accustomed iidelity and distinctness with a softness and deli- 
cacy ii'Jiicfi are not always \m be ^omvi iw \\\a w^cimens of the 
picturesque : — 
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" How oft apan joa cmineace our pnce 
Has Blackep'd tu a pause, and we hare borne 
The ruffliug wind, Ecarce coiiecioQS Iliul it liltw. 
While AdroiralioD, feeding at the eje, 
And still unealed, dwelt apoa the eceue. 
Thence with what pleaeure have we jasl diseern'd 
The distant plough slow moviug, and beside 
His lab'rtng team, that swerved not from tbe track, 
The sturdy twmn dimiuisti'd to a boji 1 
Here Odsu, slow winding through a lavel plain 
Of spaaoDS meads with callle sprinkied o'er, 
Conducts the eye along bis bIuuous course 
Delighted. There, fust rooted in their bank. 
Stand, never overlook'd, our favoarite elms. 
That screen the herdsman's solitary hut ; 
While far beyond, aud overthwart the stream. 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the val£, 
The sloping land recedes into the clouds ; 
Displaying on its varied aide the grace 
Of hedge-row beauties nnraberless, sqoare tower. 
Tall spire, from which the Eoand of cheerful bells 
JUBt undidates upon the lisfning ear. 
Groves, heaths, and smoking villages, remote." 

Th Toik, b. i. 

The whole scene is so deflned, that one longs to see it transferred 
to painting. 

He is one of the few poets who have indulged neither iu 
descriptions nor acknowledgments of the passion of love ; but 
there is no poet who liaa given us a finer conception of the 
amenity of female influence. Of all the verses tliat have been 
ever devoted to the subject of dotnestic happiness, those in his 
' Winter Evening,' at the opening of the fourth book of The 
Task,' are perhaps the most beautiful. In perusing tliat scene of 
" intimate delights," " fireside enjoyments," and ■■■ home-born 
Iiappiness," we seem to recover a part of the forgotten value of 
exislenue, when we recognise the means of its blessedness so 
widely dispensed and so cheaply attainable, and find them sus- 
ceptible of description at once so enchanting and so fiiithful, 

Though the scenes of ' The Task ' are laid in retirement, the 
poem affords an amusing perspective of human afiairs.* Remote 
as the poet was from the slir of the great Babel — from the " fori~ 
fusa sonus urhis el illo'tabile murmur" — he glances at most of 
the subjects of public interest which engaged the attention of his 
• [Is not'The Task' a giorious poem? The religion of'TheTask.' 
bating a f«w scraps nf dtlviaistic divinity, is the religion ot God and Nb- 
lore; the religion thai exiJts Knd enaoblos maa,^-fi«tM. tn Mt*. \i>**M^> 
SSlh Vteember, 1795.] 
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contemporaries. On those subjects it is but feint praise to 
that he eBpoused the siUe of juiitiue and htimaaity. Abundance 
of mediocrity uf talent is to be found on the same side, rather 
injuring than promoting the cause by its offlcious declamation. 
But nothing can be ferther from the stale commonplace and 
ciickooism of sentiment than the philanthropic eloquence of 
Cowper — he speaks " like one having authority." Society is his 
debtor. Poetical expositions of the horrora of slavery may 
indeed seem very unlikely agents in contributing to destroy it ; 
and it is possible that the most redned planter in the West Indies 
may look with neither shame nor compunction on his own image 
in the pages of Cowper, exposed as a being degraded by giving 
stripes and tasks to his fellow-creature. But such appeals to the 
heart of the community are not lost. They fix theniaelvea 
silently in the [>opular memory, and they become at last a part 
of that public opinion which must sooner or later wrench tlie lash, 
from the hand of the oppressor, 

1 should liave ventured to offer a few remarks on the shorter 
I {loems of Cowper, as well as on his translation of Homer, if I 
I had not been fearful, not only of trespassing on the reader's 
L patience, bnt on the boundaries which I have been obliged to 
[ prescribe to myself in the length of these notices. There are 
tnany zealous admirers of the poet who will possibly refuse all 
' quarterto the observations on hisdefectswiiichi have freely made; 
but there are few who have read him, I conceive, who have been 
90 slightly delighted oa to think I have overrated his descrip- 
tions of external nature, his transcripts of human manners, or his 
powers, as a moral poet, of inculcating those truths and affec- 
tions which make the heart feel itself better and more hap]»y. 



ERASMUS DARWIN. 

[Born, 173S. Died, 1602.] 
KitASMua Djt.nwiN was born at Ellon, near Newark, in Xot- 
r tinghamshire, where his father was a private gentleman. He 
I studied at St. John's College, Cambridge, and took the degree ^ 
of bachelor in medicine ; after which he went to Edinburgh to 
finish bin medical studies. Having ta.V.en a ^b-jslcian's degree &t i 
timt university, he settled in \\\s ?tofes^oaW.\A'iV?iftVi-, ».v&,\q| 
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a bolfl and successful display of bis skill in one of the first cases 
to wljii'L lie was called, esiablislied his practice and reputation. 
About a year after his arrival he niBrried a tlim Plonard, the 
daughter of a reEpeetable inhabilant of Lichfield, Mid by that 
connexion strengthened bis interest in the place. He was, in 
theory and practice, a rigid enemy to the use of wine and of all 
intoxicating liquors ; and, in the course of his practice, was re- 
garded as a great promoter of temperate habits among the 
citizens : but he gave a singular instance of his departure from 
liis own theory within a few years after his arrival in the very 
place where he proved the apostle of sobriety. Having one day 
joined a few friends who were going on a water-party, he got so 
tipsy after a cold collation, that, on tiie boat approaching Not- 
tingham, he jumped into the river and swam ashore. Tiie party 
called to the philosopher to return ; but he walked < 
liberately, in his wet clothes, till be reached the nnarket-plac 
Nottingham, and was there found by his friend, an apothecary 
of the place, haranguing the townspeople on the beneiit of fresh 
air, till he was persuade<] by his friend lo come lu his house and 
shiA his clothes. Dr. Darwin stammered habitually ; but on 
this occasion wine untied his tougue. In the prime of life he 
hail the misfortune to break the patella of bis knee, in conse- 
quence of attempting to drive a carriage of his own Utopian 
contrivance, which upset at the first experiment. 

He lost his first wife after thirteen years of domestic union. 
During his widowhood, Mrs. Pole, the wife of a Mr, Pole, of 
Redburn, in Derbyshire, brought her children to his bouse to 
be cured of a poison whicli they nad taken in the shape of 
medicine, and, by his invitation, she continued with him tUl the 
young patients were perfectly cured. He was soon after called 
to attend the lady, at ber own house, in a dangerous fever, and 
prescribed with more than a physician's iiilerest in her fate. Not 
bdng invited to sleep in the house the night after his arrival, 
he spent the hours till morning beneath a tree opposite to her 
apartment, watching the passing and repassing lights. While 
the life which lie so passionately loved was in danger, he para- 
phrased Petrarch's celebrated sonnet on the dream which pre- 
dicted to him the death of Laura. Though less favoured by the 
Muse than Petrarch, he was more fortiiino,t,tt inW*.. ^x*.^^«^ ' 
ou the demise of an aged jiarlnev, acce^i.e4\it."Si'ss«\'ft'> \a»*^ 
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in 1781 ; and, in coiiijiliance with her inclinations, lie removed 
from Lichiiold to practice at Derby. He had a &mily by his 
second wife, and continued in high professional repulation till 
hb death, in 1802, wiiich was occasioned by angina pectoris, the 
result of a sudden cold. 

Dr. Darwin was between forty and fifty before he began the 
principal poem by wiiich he is known. Till then he hud written 
only occasional verses, and of these he was Dot ostentatious, fear- 
ing that it might affect his medical reputation to be thought a 
poet. When his name as a physician had, however, been esta- 
blished, he ventured, in tiie year 1781, to publish the first part of 
his ' Botanic Garden,' Mrs. Anna Seward, in her ' Life of Darwin,' 
declares herself the authoress of the opening lines of the poem i 
but as she had never courage to make this pretension during Dr. 
Darwin's life, her veracity on the subject is exposed to suspicion." 
In 1789 and 1792 the second and third parts of liis botanic poem 
appeared. In 1793 and 1796 he published the first and secoud 
parts of his ' Zoonomia, or the Laws of Organic Life.' In 1801 
.he' published ' Phytologia, or the Philosophy of Agriculture and 
Gardening ;' and, about the same time, a small treatise on female 
education, which attracted little notice. After his death appeared 
his poem ' The Temple of Nature,' a mere echo of ' The Botftnic 
Garden.' 

Darvrin was a materialist in poetry no less than in philosophy. 
In the latter he attempts to build systems of vital sensibility on 
mere mecliBnical principles ; and in the former he paints every- 
thing to the mind's eye, as if the soul had no pleasure beyond the 
vivid conception of form, colour, and motion. Notliing maki 
poetry more lifeless than description by abstract terms and 
general qualities ; but Darwin runs to the opposite extreme of 
prominently glaring circumstantial description, without shade, 
relief, or perspective. 

His celebrity rose and fell with imesampled rapidity. TTin 
poetry appeared at a time peculiarly favourable to innovation, 
find hia attempt to wed poetry and science was a bold experiment, 
which lud some apparent sanction from the triumphs of modern 
discovery. "When Lucretius wrote. Science was in her cradle 
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Imoderii philosophy had revealed trulhs in nature more 

wiblime than the marvels of fiction. The Bosicruciaii machinery 
of his poem, had, at the first glance, an imposing appearance, anil 
the variety of his allusion was surpri'dng. On a cloHer view it 
was obaer^-able that the Botanic goddess, and her Sylphs and 
Gnomes, were useless from their having no employment, and 
tiresome from beiog the mere pretexts for declamation. The 
variety of allusion is very whimsical. Dr. Franklin is compared 
to Cupid ; whilst Ilertiiles, Iiady Melbourne, Emma Creue, 
Brindley'a canals, and sleeping cherubs, xweep ou like tma^;es in 
a dream. Tribes and grasses are likened to augela, and the truffle 
is rehearsed as a subterranean empress. His laborious ingenuity 
in finding comparisons is frequently like that of Hervey in liis 
' Meditations,* or of Flavel in his ' Gardening Spiritualized.' 

If Darwin, however, was not a good poet, it may be owned 
that lie is frequently a hold personifier, and that some of his 
insulated passages are musical and picturesque. Hia ^ Botanic 
Garden ' once pleased many better judges than his affected 
bii^^pher Anna Seward ; it fascinated even tlie taste of Cowperp 
wlio says, in conjunction with Hayley, 

I" WCi therefore pleased, exlol tbj snng, 
^V Tboagh various jel complete, 

^^k Hich in emlKllJahineiit, as strong 

^H And learned as 'tis sweel ; 

Jahi 



And d«ein the bard, 'nhoe'er he be, 

And howcopver kaown. 
That will not weave a wreath for ihee, 

Unwortlij of his own." 



JAMES BEATTIE. 

tBoru, 1739. Died, 1S03.] 
James Beattie was born in the parish of Lawrence Kirk, in 
Kin card! uesh ire, Scotland. His father, who rented a small larm 
in that partsli, died when the poet was only seven years old ; but 
the loss of a protector was happily supplied to him by his elder 
brother, who kept him at school till lie obtained a bursary at the 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, At tliat university he took the 
degree of master of arts ; and, at nineteen, he entered on the 
study of divinity, supporting himself iu the mean, timt W^ vv-jie.'r- 
in^ a school iti the Deighbourlng parisV, \J\as'i.\*-«'4e-'viM'Ca>& 
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r obscure situation, soiue pieces of verse, which he trattaraitted t 
'The Scottish Magazine,' gained hint a. little loc^ celebrity. 
. Mr. Garden, an eniinent Scottish lavrytr, ailenvards Lord Gar- 

' denstone, and Lord Monboddo, encouraged him as an ingenious 
young man, and introiIucMl liim to the tables of the ueig^hbot 
ing gentry — an honour not usually extended to a parochial 
sci I ool master. In 1761 lie stood candidate for the place of usher 
a the high'School of Aberdeen. He was foiled by a competitor 
«lio surpassed him in the minutite of Latin grariiiiiar ; but bis 
ter as a scholar sufiered so liltle by the disappointment, 
[ the next vacancy he was called to the place without a 
trial. He had not been long at this school when, in 1761, he 
published a volume of original poetns and translations, wbich (it 
speaks much for the critical clemency of the times) were ftvour- 
ably received, and highly commended in tlie English Reviews. 
So little sat istied was the author himself with those early effiisians, 
that, excepting four, which he admitted to a subsequent edition 
of his works, he was aii.xious to have them cojisigned to oblivion ; 

I . and he destroyed every copy of the volume which he could pro- 

I Cure. About the age of twenty-sis he obtained the chair of 
Moral Pliilosophy in the Mariscbal College of A-berdeeii, a pro- 
motion if'ltich he must have owed to his general reputation ii 
literature ; but it is singular that the friend who first proposed 
to solicit the High Constable of Scotland to obtain this appoint- 
ment should have grounded the proposal on the merit of Beattie's 
poetry. In the volume already mentioned there can scarcely 
be said to be a budding promise of genius. 

Upon Ills apptiintineut to this professorsjiip, wliich he held for 
Ibrty years, he immediately prepared a course of lectures Ibr the 
students; and gradually compiled materials for those prose works 
on which his name wuiild rest with considerable reputation if he 
were not known as a poet. It is true that he is not a liist-rate 
raetapliysician ; and the Scotch, in undervaluing his powers of 
abstract and close reasoning, have been disposed to give him less 
credit than he deserves as au elegant and ainueing writer. But 
the Bnglish, who must be best able to judge of his style, admire 
it for au ease, femiliarity, and an Anglicism that is not to be 
found even in the correct and polished diction of Blair. BJft 
LnoJe of illustrating ahsttacl i\ueat\oa5 \b ^a.wa.W\ a.\\A vMetesting. 
In 1765 he publisliea a poeta t'o'C\\\fti 'T\\fc S-A^saa*. «" 



Paris,' which his biographer, Sir William Forbes, did not 
fit to rank among liia works.* For more obviou* 
Willia.m excluded liis lines, written iii the subsequent year, 
the proposal for erecting a mouutnetit to Churchill 
minsler Abbey— lines which have no beauty or dignity to redeemi 
their bitter expression of hatred. On parliculiir subjects, Beat- 
tie's virtuous indignation was apt to be bysteriuol. Dr. Rtad 
and Dr. Campbell hated the principles of David Hume as 
sincerely as the author of the 'Essay on Truth;' but they 
never betrayed more than philosophical hostility, while Beattie 
to epeak of the propriety of escludiug Hume from civil 




reception of Gray, when that poet visited Scotland in 
shows the enthusiasm of liis literary character in a. finer 
ight. Gray's mind was, not in poetry only, but in many other 
respects, peculiarly congenial with bb own ; and nothing could 
exceed the cordial and reverential welcome which Beattie gave 
to his ill ustriona visitant. In 1770 lie published his ' Essay on 
Truth,' which Lad a rapid aale and extensive popularity ; and, 
within a twelvemonth after, the first part of lib ' Minstrel.' The 
poem appeared at first anonymously, but its beauties were imme- 
diately and justly appreciated. The second part was not pub- 
lished till 1774. When Gray criticised 'The Minstrel' he 
objected to its author, that, after many stajiias, the description 
went on and the narrative stopped. f Beattie very justly 
answered to this criticism, that he meant tlie poem for descrip- 
tion, not for incident. But he seems to have forgotten this 
proper apology when he mentions, in one of his letters, his 
intention of prwliicing Edwin, in some subsequent books, iii the 
eliaiacler of a warlike bard inspiring his countrymen to battle, 
and contributing to repel their inviiders.J This intention, if he 
ever seriously entertained it, might have produced some new 

" II iH 10 be found io'TheSPOtdshMugazina;' and, ifl may judge (hna 

BOOhscurerecolk-ctioBof it, a nlltiist as well worthy of revival nssome of 

^T^ninor piece*. [See it nlio in the Aldiiic edition of BeatUe, p. B7.] 

T'Cray complained of a want of action. " Ai to draoriplion,"' he snya, 

ave alwavH thought tlisi it mode the most grawfnl oroaioent of poetry, 

evw ought to makv the niliject."! 

This wiiE DO urriUim '^HS/^^^^^^^^^^^ *" "Vh 
question from Sir Williani ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K/' '■^'^"^ ^'"^ ^ 
H sMtled point— fiOTDG great I^^^^^^^^^^^H^K ,*''^'^'^ ':r«>fax^ s 
bat his plan Aras aeve i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ - 
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IJund of poem, but would have formed an incongruous counter- 
|)art to the [>iece as it now standi, which, as a picture of still life, 
and a vehicle of contemplative morality, lias a chami that is 
inconsistent with the bold evolutions of heroic narrative. ADer 
having portrayed his young enthusiast with such advantage in a 
Mate of visionary quiet, it would have been too vii>leDt a transi- 
tian to have begun in a new book to surround him with dales of 
time and names of places. The interest which we attach to 
Edwin's character would have been lost in a more ambitious 
eiTort to make him a greater or more important or more locally- 
defined being. It is the solitary growth of his genius, and his 
isolated and mystic abstraction from mankind, that fix our atten- 
tion on the romantic features of that genius. The simplicity of 
his fate does not divert us from his mind to bis circumstances. 
A more unworldly air is given to his character, that, insteaid of 
I being lacked to the fate of kings, he was one " who envied not, 
r thought of kings ;" and that, instead of mingling with 
the troubles which deface the creation, he only existed to make 
« thoughts the mirror of its beauty and niagni licence. Another 
English critic* has blamed fkliria's vision of the fairies as too 
splendid and artificial for a simple youth ; but there is nothing 
I in the situation ascribed to Edwin, as he lived in minstrel days, 
I that necessarily excluded such materials from his fancy, H&d 
he beheld steam-engines or dockyards in his sleep, the vision 
might have been pronourice<l to be too artificial ; but he might 
have heard of fairies and tlieir dances, and even of tapers, gold, 
and gems, from the ballads of his native country. In the second 
book of tiie poem there are some tine stanzas ; but he has taken 
Edwin out of the school of nature and placed him in his ow 
that of moral pliilosophy ; and hence a degree of languor is 

I experienced by the reader. 
Soon after the publication of the ' Essay on Truth,' and of 
the first part of ' TJie Minstrel,' he paid his first visit to London. 
His reception in the highest literary and polite circles was 
tingnished and flattering. The University of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of doctor of laws, and the sovereign himsdf, 
besides honouring him willi a personal conference, bestowed on 
bim a pension of 200f. a-jear. 
On his return to Scot\ai\d iVete'was a. Y^^-josii W \wi»sS«r(\wij^ 
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University of Edinburgh, which he expressed his 
wish to decline from u feur of tiiose personal enemies whom he 
had e;(clted by his ' Essay on Truth.' This motive, if it waa his 
real one, must have been connected with that weakness and irri- 
tability on polemical subjects which have been already alluded 
to. His metaphysical fame perhaps stood iiigher in Aberdeen 
than in Edinbui^h ; but to have dreaded personal hostility in 
the capital of a religious country, amidst thousands of individuals 

iiimself, was a weakness unbecoming the professed 
champion of truth. For reasons of delicacy, more creditable to 
mem'ory, he declined a living in the church of England which 
oifered to him by his friend Dr. Porteous. 
.fter this there is not much incident in hb life. He pub- 
volume of his Essays in 1776, and another in 17^3, 
and the outline of his academical lectures in 1790. In the same 
year he edited, at Edinburgh, Addison's papers. in ' The Spec- 
tator,' and wrote a preface for the edition. He was very unfor- 
tunate in his family. The mental disonler of his wife, for a loug 
time before it assumed the shape of decided dsraugement, broke 
out in caprices of temper, which disturbed his domestic peace, 
and almost precluded him Irom having visitors in lits family. 
The loss of his soti, James Hay Eealtie, a young man of l>ighly 
pTomiiiing talents, who had been conjoined with him in his 
professorship, was tlie greatest though not the last, calamity of 
his life. Hb made aa attempt to revive his spirits after that 
melancholy event by another journey to England, and some of 
Ids letters from thence bespeak a temporary composure and 
cVieerfulneas ; but the wound was never healed. Even music, of 
wliich he had always been fond, ceased to he agreeable to him, 
from tlie lively recollections which It excited of the hours which 
he had been accustomed to spend in that recreation with his 
iavourite boy. He pnblbhed the poeuis of this youth, with a 
partial eul6gy upon his genius, such as might be well excused 
from a lather so situated. At the end of six years more his 
other son, Montague Beattie, was also cut off in the flower of 
his youth. This misfortune crushed his spirits even to temporary 
alieiiation of mind. With his wife in a madhouse, his sons dead, 
and his own heallli broken, he might be pardoned for saying, 
as lie looked on the corpse of his Wt cXiWi, " \ Vajiti feowe. -wSa? 
tbis world." /jideed ha A£t^ ua il isa fe\\, *»-, ^«^ ' 
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performed the duties of his professorsliip till withiu a shon time 
ef bia death, he applied to no study, enjoyed no society, and 
answered but few letters of his friends. Yet aniidet the' deplli 

kof big melancholy lie would sometimes ac(]uiesce in his childless 
fiUe, and exclaim^*' How could I have borne to see their elegant 
(Binds mangled with madness I " 



CHRISTOPHER ANSTEY. 

[Bom, 1724. Died, 1805.] 
first publication iu English verse of this light and amusing' 



poet was ' The New Bath Guide,' which appeared in 1 766. The 
droll and £imiliar manner of the poem is original, but its leading 
characters are evidently borrowed from Smollett.* Aneley 
gave the copy price of the, piece, which was 200/., as a cbaril- 
abte donation to the hospital of Bath ; and Dodsley, tn whom 
it Iiad been sold, with remarkable generosity restored the copy- 
right 10 its author, after it liad been eleven years published. t 
His other works hardly require tlie investigation of their date. 
In the decline of life he meditated a collection of his letters and 

Lpoema; but letters recovered from the repositories of dead friends 
i but melanclioly readings ; and, probably overcome by the 

I sensations which tliey excited, he desisted from his collection. 

■ [AuBtey WBSthe origina!. for 'Humphrey Clinker" wb« not out till 1771, 
_..- wrilten before 1770. This inadvertency of Mr. Campbell bta bten 
ointed out by I«rd Byron in the Appendix to llie Sih canto of ' Don Joan.'; 
•' Uul Anwej's dlvertiog satire," eays Sir Waller Seoll, " was bat a elight 
Eletch compared to the biielied and elaliorBle maiiuvr iu which Smollett 
has, in tlie first place, identified his characters, and then Gtltid them vith 
language, sentimeDts, anil powers of observatioit, in exact carrfspondence 

Ivitta their talents, temper, coni^tioD, and dieposittou." — Iliac. Pr. Woiit, 
ToLiii. p. 160.] 
^^^ London : Printed ^ ' 



